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SPORTING RECOLLECTIONS OF A DIPLOMATIST. 
BY THE EARL OF ONSLOW. 
I. 


BEFORE the war members of was. Since my time I believe 
the Diplomatic Service were that the sporting capabilities 
popularly supposed to spend of Madrid have increased, and 
their time, when they were not that there is, for example, an 
taking leave, in appearing at excellent golf course in the 
Court functions attired in bril- Casa de Campo. In 1902 the 
liant uniforms, or else in going golf course had not been laid 
to balls, dinners, and other out, but the grounds of the 
forms of entertainment. No- Casa de Campo were an ideal 
body appeared to imagine that place for riding, and we used 
they spent, as was really the to frequent them almost every 
case, many hours a day in the afternoon. Twice a week the 
Chancery of their Embassy or Madrid Harriers met at Venta 
Legation transacting official de la Rubia, and always when 
business, and that their oppor- the work of the Chancery per- 
tunities of relaxation were cer- mitted I availed myself of the 
tainly no greater, and, indeed, courtesy and hospitality of the 
perhaps in some instances less, Hunt Club to get a gallop with 
than those of members of other them. The pack had been in 
professions. Opportunities did, existence for a good many 
however, occur, and, as is years, and though I speak under 
natural, one took full advan- correction, I believe that Sir 
tage of them. Andrew Buchanan, the father 

The first few months of my of H.M. late Ambassador at 
career abroad I spent at Madrid, St Petersburg, was largely in- 
and a very pleasant post it strumental in starting it and 
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bringing over hounds from Eng- 
land. Sir Andrew, who at the 
time was British Minister at 
Madrid, appears in the picture 
of one of the first meets of the 
pack, which hangs in the Club 
House at Venta de la Rubia. 
The country hunted over was 
mainly open space, and the 
going good and light. There 
was scarcely any jumping—a 
few open drains and an occa- 
sional wall,—but the hares were 
strong, the scent was good, 
and when, as often was the 
case, you got a good straight 
hare, you enjoyed a capital 
run. One was always hunting, 
since there were any number 
of hares ; indeed, so large was 
the number that an occasional 
shoot had to be organised to 
keep them within bounds. The 
hounds were a nice-looking lot, 
and were well hunted. It 
always used to amuse me to 
observe how the huntsmen had 
translated English hunting lan- 
guage into Spanish. Some dis- 
tance away, the hunting noises 
might have emanated from any 
British hunt servant ; but when 
you got near, you heard that 
the language of the chase 
had been transformed into Cas- 
tilian. 

I am sorry to say that my 
days in Madrid were but few. 
I was only there one winter, 
and I had no opportunity to 
enjoy the excellent shooting— 
probably some of the best in 
Europe — that the Peninsula 
affords. Nor did I have an 
opportunity, beyond a scratch 
knock-about game or two, of 
playing polo at Madrid. Of 
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bull-fights I did not see many, 
and I cannot claim to be an 
“aficionado.” Let me say this, 
however: there is a great deal 
of nonsense talked about bull- 
fighting. It is a cruel sport, 
perhaps, but it is not the only 
cruel sport in the world. Cruel 
or not, bull-fighting requires 
great courage in the bull- 
fighters from the espada to the 
mozo, and also great skill and 
coolness. It is no joke to stand 
up to a seven-year-old picked 
bull fed on the best food and 
prepared all his life for the 
supreme twenty minutes at the 
close of it. No small skill in 
horsemanship is required to be 
a successful rejoneador—i.e., a 
mounted man whose business 
it is to stick his lance, which 
is really a long banderilla, into 
the neck of the bull and escape 
without harm to himself or his 
horse. 

Nor does the following inci- 
dent do anything but credit to 
the pluck and skill of an espada 
I once saw at San Sebastian. 
It was his first bull, and he 
had made several abortive at- 
tempts to get the sword in. 
The people began to get im- 
patient, and shouted ‘Bravo, 
Toro —fuera,’’ stamped with 
their feet, and clapped their 
hands to disconcert him. Noth- 
ing is more trying to the nerves 
than to be surrounded by 4 
hostile crowd. However, this 
man pulled himself together, 
determined to show his mettle. 
When a horse ridden by 4 
picador is badly hurt in the 
ring he is killed by a chulo, 
who inserts a dagger between 
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the vertebra, severing the spinal 
cord, and killing him instan- 
taneously. The espada I am 
speaking of did this to the bull. 
As the bull charged he received 
the lowered head on the point 
of his sword, severed the verte- 
bre, and dropped him stone 
dead at his feet. This per- 
formance brought an immediate 
change in the attitude of the 
spectators, and from hoots they 
turned to shouts of applause. 

Enough, however, of bull- 
fighting. I did not see many 
fights, but I saw enough to 
learn that there are many 
things about this ancient Span- 
ish sport which elevate it above 
the barbarous butchery which 
many people describe it as 
being. 

One other Spanish sport there 
is which is almost as racy of 


the soil as a bull-fight. I refer 
to the Basque game of pelota. 
I need not describe it, for many 
of my readers must have seen 
it played at Bordeaux or 
Biarritz, if not in Spain or 


South America. I wonder it 
has never been imported into 
England, for surely a game 
which requires such marvellous 
skill should be popular in this 
country. Perhaps it is that so 
much practice is required, and 
it is so difficult, that amateurs 
hesitate to devote the amount 
of time necessary even to 
Play at all decently ; also the 
expense of making the court 
may be a deterrent. Be that 
a it may, I would venture 
to recommend pelota to those 
members of our Universities 
who are in search of fresh pas- 
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tures in games. An _inter- 
Varsity pelota match would 
be well worth adding to the 
list of contests, and a good 
pelota player would certainly 
be deserving of a half blue, if 
not, indeed, of a whole one 

After a few months at Madrid 
I was transferred rather hur- 
riedly to the Legation at Tan- 
gier. Much as I liked my 
former post, I quickly came 
to the conclusion that my new 
one was the most delightful in 
the world, and subsequent ex- 
perience has not led me to 
change my view. One great 
advantage of Tangier to an 
impoverished Third Secretary 
was that, strange as it may 
seem, one could almost, if not 
quite, live on one’s pay. Being 
a country where Arabic is the 
native language, one could 
secure £100 per annum for 
knowledge of Arabic, which, 
with one’s £100 a year inter- 
national law allowance, brought 
a Third Secretary’s pay up to 
the magnificent sum of £350. 
On this or very little more one 
could in those days live well 
and keep several horses. 

The North African horse, or 
rather pony, is a hardy brute ; 
he can pick a living cheaply, 
and he doesn’t go lame. His 
bone is close as ivory. If you 
see the section of the bone of 
a Barb and that of an English 
horse, the former resembles the 
section of a billiard ball and 
the latter a piece of pumice- 
stone. His fault is that he is 
not high couraged, and to keep 
him at it you have to be con- 
tinually forcing him. Owing 
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to the fact that the export of 
horses was forbidden by the 
Moorish Government, prices ran 
very low; £10-£15 was high, 
and the usual price for a decent 
sort of animal was £5. The 
horses were all stallions, which 
made them rather vicious, their 
vice usually taking the form 
of biting. I had rather a nasty 
experience playing polo. Aman 
was coming up to ride me off, 
and as soon as his pony’s nose 
got level with my leg the brute 
seized my thigh and pulled me 
clean off, inflicting a very nasty 
wound, and striking at me also 
with his fore-feet. 

Horses were very necessary 
animals in Morocco in my time, 
since there wasn’t such a thing 
as a wheeled trap in the country, 
nor a road you could drive it 
along if there had been; but 
the chief thing one had in mind 
in buying a horse was whether 
he was or was not a good pig- 
sticker. I had a nice fast pony 
called “‘ Cork,’ who would go 
like anything up to the pig, 
then just as you were getting 
your spear ready the brute 
would shy right off. On the 
other hand, my colleague, Mr 
Irwin, the interpreter of the 
Legation, owned a small grey 
pony called ‘“‘ Pajarito,” who 
would literally go for the tame 
Spanish pigs one met rooting 
for a living round about the 
town, 

The great sport at Tangier 
was the pig-sticking. To my 
mind there is nothing like it 
in the world. It is a better 
sport than fox-hunting, for even 
in the best run the man who 
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has gone best and seen the 
whole thing from start to finish 
might probably just as well 
have stopped at home for all 
the use he has been in the 
actual killing or hunting of the 
fox. But with a pig it is 
different ; you must find him 
yourself, hunt him yourself, 
and kill him yourself, and you 
have only yourself and the 
other spears with you to depend 
on. Everyone has to work 
hard, or no pigs get killed. 
The Tangier Tent Club was 
founded by Sir John Drum- 
mond Hay. One day when 
walking on the old mole at 
Tangier, Sir John picked up a 
sword blade, which he found 
to be of such beautifully tem- 
pered steel that, though it had 
lain for years in the sea, he 
was able to render it fit for 
use, and, having mounted it, 
he used it as a hog-spear. 
Later he introduced the long 
lance used in India. In 1868 
Sir John persuaded his col- 
leagues and the Basha of Tan- 
gier to preserve the pigs round 
Tangier, and to stop their sub- 
jects from shooting them ; but 
it was not till a few years later 
that he obtained from the 
Sultan the specific right to 
stick pigs in the Tangier neigh- 
bourhood, and the first Régle- 
ment de la Chasse was drawn 
up. He had a certain amount 
of difficulty in overcoming the 
suspicions of some of his cdl- 
leagues, for there were those 
among them who thought that 
there was a good deal of 
politics mixed up with sport, 
and that Sir John’s object was 
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to increase his prestige in native 
circles. It happened that the 
El Amarti family of Swami 
were British protégés. They 
were the most influential people 
in the village, and probably 
the Basha was benevolent to 
the villagers in consequence. 
Anyhow, most of the latter 
came out as beaters to keep 
in Sir John’s good books, and 
the story got about that the 
whole village was under British 
protection, which, of course, 
was not the case. Sir John 
retired from the Diplomatic 
Service in 1886, but the Tent 
Club flourished under successive 
British Ministers. In my time 
Sir Arthur Nicolson (now Lord 
Carnock) filled that post. We 
hunted all the country from 
Tangier to the west as far as 
the sea. Our Field Master was 
Colonel Mansel Pleydell, upon 
whom devolved the arrange- 
ments for beaters, dogs, camp, 
&e. As a rule we camped at 
Hawara, close to the best beats, 
the Cork Woods and Shaf al 
Akab. The beaters were drawn 
from the villages around, some 
coming from Swami, and others 
from Mediouna, Dshur, and 
other places. Each man 
brought his dog—nondescript 
animals as a rule, not very 
different to the ordinary pariah 
dogs of the towns. In addi- 
tion to his dog he had his 
gun, and generally a big knife 
or bill-hook to help him through 
the scrub. To protect himself 
against thorns he usually wore 
@ kind of gaiter made of straw 
Tound his legs, and some sack- 
cloth protection round his body. 
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The guns were the ordinary 
Moorish Tetuan guns, very long 
in the barrel and very short 
in the stock—smooth bores and 
muzzle-loaders. Beaters were 
supposed to use nothing but 
powder in their guns, but they 
generally arrived with them 
loaded, and as the spherical 
ball which they discharged had 
to be hammered into the 
muzzle, it was impossible to 
draw the charge without firing 
the gun. Hence it was not an 
uncommon thing for bullets to 
fly about during the beat. 
Once in the Cork Woods a 
beater shot a pig close by me. 
He said he didn’t know his 
gun was loaded, but this was 
the only time I remember any 
damage occurring from loaded 
guns. One drove the scrub 
rather in the same manner as 
one beats a covert. The beaters, 
dogs, and two or three spears, 
lined up at one end, stops were 
placed along the sides of the 
covert, and the other spears 
were placed in pairs at the 
other end. The covert was 
driven towards an open space, 
with another covert on the 
other side. Thus the pig broke 
into the open, crossing the 
marsh or plain, and made for 
the other covert. The spears 
back would look out for pig 
going back through the line 
of beaters, and trying to break 
at the sides in spite of the 
stops. The beaters were under 
the direction of the head beater. 
In my time this was generally 
an old Sheikh of Swami, named 
Hadj Abdallah, a most genial 
old gentleman and a great 
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sportsman. He used to ride 
about on a white pony up 
and down the line directing, 
abusing, and encouraging his 
beaters. I never met a man 
who laughed so much. Moors 
are a cheerful race, but the 
Hadj was even more cheery 
than the majority of his com- 
patriots. 

Although the spears forward 
got the best runs, I used to 
prefer to go back with the 
beaters. In the first place, 
when forward one had to wait 
perhaps a couple of hours for 
the pig to break, and then very 
likely one mightn’t get a run, 
whereas back one was always 
with pig— boars, sows, and 
squeakers all around one. One 
did not, it is true, often kill 
a pig when back, but one was 
never idle and always hunting. 
Also, one had the fun of watch- 
ing the beaters, which was a 
never-ending source of interest 
and amusement to me. If no 
spears were near, or if they 
thought you knew no Arabic, 
they would shout, ‘‘ Ya halluff 
Ya ben Nazareni” (Yah pig 
Yah son of a Nazarene), but 
if a Nazarene approached the 
pig was addressed as ‘“‘ Ya 
halluff Ya ben hudi”’ (Yah pig 
Yah son of a Jew); but there 
is no doubt that the favourite 
objurgation, and the one con- 
sidered the greatest insult to 
the pig and therefore the most 
likely one to rouse him, was 
to call him the son of a Naza- 
rene. — 

Posted forward one had to 
keep as much out of sight as 
possible—being down-wind the 
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pig couldn’t wind you; but 
he is sharp of hearing, and 
noise or talking would soon 
attract his attention. Pigs are 
supposed to see badly, but my 
experience is to the contrary. 
Anyone wearing white clothes, 
or being otherwise conspicuous, 
would soon be picked up by 
them. One had to let the pig 
get well away from covert 
before one began to ride him, 
or he would break back. Then 
when he was clear and out 
in the open, one had to ride 
as hard as one knew how, 
because, great lumbering beast 
though he is, a pig travels fast, 
and the open spaces were not 
large—half a mile or three- 
quarters was a long run. But 
a heavy boar, on the whole, 
prefers fighting to running. I 
shall always remember my first 
pig. I was posted with Mr 
Hofman Phillip, Secretary of 
the American Legation, at the 
Cork Woods, and a large boar 
broke across the marsh. The 
going was heavy, and I was 
just up to the pig, but as he 
heard me coming, splashing 
through the water, he turned, 
and my pony shied just as 
I thought I had my spear 
into him. Phillip, who was 
behind, speared him, but only 
grazed him slightly. The pig 
then charged me, my spear 
splintered, the pig got in under 
the pony, and ripped him in 
the near hock, knocking ws 
both over. Phillip then speared 
him, but the same thing hap- 
pened, and his pony was also 
rather badly ripped. However; 
the pig hadn’t much left ™ 
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him, and rolled over dead just 
afterwards. He was a fine 
boar, and measured thirty-four 
inches. But he wasn’t the best 
pig of the day. Shortly after, 
in the next beat, an old boar 
broke at an unexpected place 
where there were no spears 
posted. Mrs Pleydell, who was 
the nearest and happened to 
be alone, saw him and galloped 
after him. The pig turned and 
charged her, and they met. 
She got her spear right through 
him, and killed him on the 
spot. He was the largest boar 
killed when I was in Morocco, 
and measured thirty - nine 
inches. 

Our trouble was that, as a 
tule, we had not enough spears 
out. Colonel and Mrs Pleydell 
were always out, and other 
regular spears were Mr and 
Mrs Wyldbore Smith, Mr 
Goschen, and Mr Bristow of 
our Legation; Mr Phillip of 
the American Legation ; Sefior 
de Zafra of the Spanish Lega- 
tion; Sefior Cenarro; Mr 
Frederick Nicolson ; Herr von 
Briining of the German Lega- 
tion; Count de Buisseret, the 
Belgian Minister, and a few 
more. Being residents in Tan- 
gier, we were nearly always out, 
and there were, of course, some 
visitors who would come out 
occasionally ; but they were 
not very helpful, as it naturally 
takes a little time to learn the 
business. Although it is hard 
to kill pig with few spears, 
these few get a great deal of 
sport. I remember one day 
when we were only four: Cap- 
tain Wilson of the H.L.I., Mr 
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Phillip, Mr Nicolson, and my- 
self. We rode seventeen pig, 
but only killed two. 

Shaf al Akab and the Cork 
Woods were the two nearest 
beats to Tangier, and one saw 
the largest fields there; but 
Breej and Besseebits, rather 
farther along the road to Akaba 
el Hamra, were, I think, even 
more sporting than the two 
first mentioned. Here the scrub 
was lower and more rideable ; 
you could see your pig when 
you put him up. Among the 
trees of the Cork Woods this 
was more difficult. Breej is 
a promontory surrounded by 
the sea and the River Taher- 
dats; it was always full of 
pig, and one could be certain 
of a good run any day. Bessee- 
bits was also close to the sea, 
a long bit of scrub, and equally 
full of pig. 

I cannot recall any serious 
accidents happening out pig- 
sticking ; indeed, the only time 
a horse was hurt was the occa- 
sion when Mr Phillip’s pony 
and mine were ripped as re- 
lated. These were, however, 
but slight wounds, and both 
ponies recovered shortly. Mr 
Carleton, British Consular 
Agent at Alcazar, however, 
one day had a nasty accident 
owing to a beginner not know- 
ing how to carry his spear. 
The latter was riding behind Mr 
Carleton and holding his spear 
at the “charge,” the result 
being that it went through 
Carleton’s leg. On another 


occasion a gentleman came out 
who had had no previous ex- 
perience of pig-sticking, and 
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was, though full of pluck, an 
indifferent horseman. He rode 
at a wounded pig, which 
charged. His pony stopped 
dead, and the rider cut a magni- 
ficent involuntary landing right 
on the back of the pig, who, 
fortunately, was so astonished 
at what he must have taken 
as a bolt from the blue that 
he made off as fast as he could. 
Nor were beaters ever injured 
that I can remember, though 
once I believe it came near to 
going badly with a Moorish 
shepherd. A pig was being 
ridden, and passed by a Moor 
tending his sheep. This man, 
full of enthusiasm, rushed for- 
ward and began to throw 
stones at the pig, who naturally 
charged, and, as the man was 
unarmed and the pig un- 
wounded, it might have gone 
hardly with him had there not 
been a big boulder near, round 
which he dodged, so that when 
the spears came up they found 
their pig playing hide-and-seek 
with the Moor round and round 
the stone. 

The pig-sticking season began 
about October and ended in 
April. We finished with a 
point-to-point race—four miles 
over a fair pig-sticking country. 
The year I rode in it, it was 
won by the late Mr Jack Green, 
son of Sir William Kirby Green, 
for many years Minister at 
Tangier. Mr Phillip was second 
and I was third. Jack Green 
rode for Colonel Pleydell, and 
Phillip and I were riding our 
own horses. 

Besides pig-sticking the Tent 
Club used to have pig shoots 
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for those of its members who 
preferred shooting to sticking; 
also some of the country was 
not easily rideable, and it was, 
therefore, more convenient to 
shoot the pig there than to 
stick them. I never went out 
pig-shooting. I always felt a 
pig was such a gallant animal 
that it was a shame to pursue 
him with any weapon other 
than a spear. But there was 
plenty of other shooting near 
Tangier. For instance, on the 
marshes near Shaf al Akab, 
there were always lots of snipe. 
The difficulty was to find them 
when killed, for retrievers were 
very scarce. Once in the early 
morning on the marshes I saw 
@ curious sight. A sort of 
cloud rose from the stagnant 
water—it was the birth of 
millions of mosquitoes. Be- 
sides snipe and duck there were 
plenty of quail, and also a fair 
number of the greater bustard. 
I had a great ambition to get 
one of these, but in spite of 
many attempts I failed. Mr 
Meade Waldo, Mr Jack Green 
and I used to go after them, 
accompanied by a Moor of 
Jack Green’s named Haddad. 
The four of us used to ride out 
early in the day and advance 
in line, with about a quarter 
of a mile between us, spying. 
The three Europeans had 
glasses, but Haddad relied upon 
his own eyes. Moors generally 
have good eyes, but I never 
knew a man with keener sight 
than Haddad. In spite of our 
adventitious aids in the shape 
of glasses, it was always Had- 
dad who saw the bustards first. 
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When he had sighted them we 
used to try and get round them, 
advancing on them from the 
four points of the compass 
simultaneously ; but though 
there were plenty of birds, we 
only once got a shot, and that 
was by chance. We were just 
about to start, when Haddad 
viewed some birds not very far 
off. While we were looking at 
them through our glasses a 
Moor showed himself near them 
and put them up. It so hap- 
pened that they came over us, 
but rather wide and very high. 
We all four saluted them with 
both barrels, but entirely with- 
out result. The Moors, how- 
ever, shoot them at times, and 
I once ate bustard (it was very 
nasty) at a hotel in Tangier. 
I asked the man who brought 
the bird in how they got them, 


and he told me that when they 
had seen the birds they waited 
till dusk, and then crawled up 
and stalked them in the half 


light. This was the cause of 
a disaster on one occasion. 
A Moor wearing a white or very 
light-coloured fellab was one 
day curled up asleep in the 
curious way Moors do, when 
another Moor saw him and 
carefully stalked him, discharg- 
ing a handful of shot into him 
at fairly close range. Hither 
the powder was not very good, 
or the Tetuan gun not very 
accurate, for, fortunately, the 
Moor was not badly injured. 
Although perhaps I was one 
of the worst polo players in 
Europe or Africa, it fell to my 
lot to start polo clubs both in 
England and in Morocco. When 
VOL. CCXX.—NO. MCCCXXXI. 
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I began life in the Diplomatic 
Service I worked for a year in 
the Foreign Office, where, 
among others, Mr Hubert 
Montgomery, Mr Frank Lind- 
ley, Mr George Clerk, and Mr 
George Pearson were my col- 
leagues. We were all keen to 
play polo, and Mr Montgomery 
and I arranged with Messrs 
Withers to play early on their 
ground at Wembley, hiring 
ponies from them. We had a 
difficulty at first to get players, 
but later I believe the early 
morning games became 80 popu- 
lar that there were no less than 
three each day. In Morocco 
we began with only six players 
—Mr Edward Goschen, Mr Bris- 
tow, Mr Wyldbore Smith, Herr 
von Brining, and Mr Freddy 
Nicolson. We started playing 
on the Marshan, but this, 
though fairly flat ground, had 
its disadvantages. There was 
a well in the middle which 
one had to avoid, and all the 
old women in the place used 
to choose the times we were 
playing to come and draw 
water, and to stand about and 
talk. There was a difficulty, 
too, about goals. Whatever 
we put down was nearly always 
removed by a passer-by when 
he thought that we were occu- 
pied by the game at the oppo- 
site end of the field. Some 
one would look round and see 
our coats, or whatever it was 
that served for goal-posts, dis- 
appearing in the distance, and 
we would have to break off the 
game and give chase. We had 
to follow our goal-posts as Alice 
in Wonderland had to pursue 
L2 
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the flamingo Croquet mallets. 
A little later we got more 
players. Colonel Pleydell 
joined us, Sefior de Zafra, and 
a few others, and we moved 
out of Tangier to Pubana, a 
flat piece of ground about a 
mile out of town. On the 
whole, this was better than 
the Marshan, as it was free 
from wells and old women, 
but it was rather overgrown 
with palmetto, and occasion- 
ally one had to cry “lost 
ball”! 

Such were our amusements 
at Tangier more than twenty 
years ago; but in addition 
to these we had the advantage 
of being close to Gibraltar, 
and a day or two spent there 
was always good fun. There 
was invariably something to do 
—racing, polo, and hunting with 
the Calpe hounds, I was par- 
ticularly lucky, because Sir 
George White, who was then 
Governor, was extremely kind 
to me, and often asked me to 
stay at the Convent, lent me 
horses, and made my visits to 


I was only one year at 
Tangier, and was then rather 
unexpectedly transferred to St 
Petersburg, where I arrived in 
the middle of January 1904. 
It was just before the outbreak 
of the Russo-Japanese War. 
At the time there was not a 
great deal of work in the 
Chancery, and I was asked 
just after my arrival to share 
in a bear shoot. 
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Gibraltar very pleasant recol- 
lections. Sir George was the 
most charming of men, and 
Lady White a most delightful 
hostess. Sir George was a keen 
follower of the Calpe hounds, 
and a very fine rider. My first 
visit to the Convent was when 
King Edward visited Gibraltar 
in 1903. Just before the King’s 
visit the annual point-to-point 
had taken place, and a member 
of the Governor’s staff had had 
a very nasty fall. But not- 
withstanding this he carried 
on as usual, though he looked 
ghastly ill. The King noticed 
it, and mentioned it to Sir 
George, who told His Majesty 
what had occurred. The King 
said, ““ Was it not rather rash 
of you, Sir George, to allow 
your staff to ride steeplechases 
just before this rush of work 
was expected.” “I suppose 
it was, sir,” said he, “but I 
could hardly refuse as I was 
riding myself”; and so he 
was, and what is more, beat 
his son and all the other 
members of the staff ! 


i, 


The organiser of the expedi- 
tion was Mr Shubine Pozdieff, 
who had had many years’ ex- 
perience of bears and _bear- 
shooting, and had a vast fund 
of information on that and 
many other subjects. He struck 
me at the time as one of the 
shrewdest observers I had met 
in Russia, and I was not sur- 
prised, therefore, to read many 
years later in M. Paléologue’s 
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book of the high value placed 
by the French Ambassador on 
his knowledge. 

We left St Petersburg by 
the night train to Moscow, and 
quitted the main line at a small 
junction in the Valdai Hills, 
thence travelling by slow train 
to a place called Borovitchi, 
which we reached at about 
2 AM. on a bitterly cold 
January morning. Here there 
were two sleighs awaiting us, 
but before starting on our 
journey we proceeded to fortify 
ourselves against the cold, both 
internally and externally. We 
had brought with us plenty 
of provisions for the journey, 
to which Shubine had added 
some bottles of excellent Staraia 
vodka—i.e¢., old vodka, or vodka 
made before the distillation of 
spirits had become a Govern- 
ment monopoly, and capital 
stuff against the cold. The 
temperature was about 20° of 
cold, as they say in Russia. 
They use the Réaumur ther- 
mometer. Above 0° they de- 
Scribe as so many degrees of 
heat, below, so many degrees 
of cold: 20° of cold is equal 
to about 12° below zero Fahren- 
heit. Before starting I had 
bought a sheepskin shooting- 
coat, a fur cap with ear-pieces, 
and a pair of varnicki, or long 
felt boots, that everyone wears 
m Russia in the country in 
winter. I also had a fur bag, 
which my father had used in 
the Rocky Mountains. 

With these, an ordinary fur 
coat and a heavy shuba to 
Cover everything, I was as 
warm as possible. The sleighs 


were ordinary peasants’ con- 
veyances. One could lie full 
length on the straw, and per- 
sonally I found it comfortable ; 
but then, luckily for me, I am 
short in inches. I shared a 
sleigh with Mr Harry Beau- 
mont, our third rifle, who was 
head of the Chancery at our 
Embassy, and he was a tall 
man. Thus where I was able 
to sprawl at length, poor Beau- 
mont had to curl his long legs 
into a most uncomfortable posi- 
tion. 

We travelled in this way for 
about eight hours, and then 
reached the place where the 
first bear had been located. 
There were plenty of bears near 
St Petersburg, and they were 
a source of no little profit, to 
the people of the villages. 
Directly the first snow fell, 
the peasants turned out in 
search of tracks, by means of 
which they discovered where- 
abouts the bears meant to lie 
up for the winter. Having 
ascertained this, a ring was 
made and watched. Unless 
fresh tracks were found show- 
ing the bear had left the circle, 
his presence was a certainty, 
and a little later it was usu- 
ally possible to locate prac- 
tically the exact spot he had 
chosen for his winter quarters. 
Once established there, bears 
rarely move unless disturbed, 
but in spite of the long fast, 
when shot they always ap- 
pear in excellent condition. 
As a rule, one found one’s bear 
first through a gunmaker in 
St Petersburg, whom the peas- 
ants used as their agent. Pay- 
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ment was made by the weight 
of the bear, so much per pood, 
and the bargaining was always 
a lengthy business. The first 
attempt was to make you pay 
in advance, and you were told 
that the bear was the largest 
ever seen, weighed ten poods, 
&ec., &c. Shubine did our bar- 
gaining, and, of course, declined 
to deal on these terms. Then 
the peasants tried to make us 
agree on the weight of the bear 
beforehand, “‘ in case he should 
escape’; but this, of course, 
we wouldn’t have either, for 
it sometimes happened that 
the bear was “niet doma,” or 
not at home, and we insisted 
on at least seeing our bear 
before we paid for him. All 
efforts to make us commit our- 
selves in advance being un- 
availing, they then attempted 
to get us to agree to a prepos- 
terous price per pood, and a 
long haggle ensued. At last 
it was settled after a good two 
hours’ bargaining, during which 
time Beaumont and I took the 
opportunity to get a little 
breakfast. The ‘“‘ beat” was 
hard by, for we were right in 
the depths of the forest, and 
we set out on foot carrying our 
rifles. Bears were usually shot 
in Russia with heavy 12-bore 
rifles throwing a spherical ball, 
but not carrying much more 
than 150 yards. They are not 
very accurate weapons, and 
failing to borrow one, I thought 
I could use my own double- 
barrelled .303 Express; but 


everyone said I must have a 
12-bore, and so I gave in. I 


soon found out the reason why 
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one was wanted, for the whole 
village—men, women, and chil- 
dren—turned out to see the 
sport and help to beat! Shv- 
bine, Beaumont and I were 
posted by the starost of the 
village, and as I was the rifle 
on the extreme right and the 
last to get to his place, he 
stayed by me. The beaters 
then spread out under the com- 
mand of the hunter of the 
village, who was armed with 
a long pole and a horn. The 
pole was said to be used to 
rout the bear out of his hole, 
and the horn to blow when 
he was afoot so as to warn the 
rifles. The beaters, however, 
made such an appalling din, 
rattling sticks, blowing off guns, 
beating tin cans, shouting and 
yelling, that it would have to 
have been a very loud horn 
for the rifles to hear it. But 
an amusing story is told of the 
hunter and his horn. The 
Emperor Alexander II. liked 
to shoot a bear every Sunday 
in winter, and His Majesty, 
being fond of his comfort, did 
not care to go far from St 
Petersburg, nor did he like the 
bears to be far from the railway 
station where his train stopped. 
All the bears near St Peters- 
burg were reserved for the 
Emperor; but one year there 
were rather fewer than usual, 
and towards the end of the 
season the only bear to be 
found was some distance away 
—too far to please the Emperor, 
who said he must have a bear 
found nearer home. Emperors, 
of course, must have their way, 
and the “Grand Veneur de la 
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Cour ” said that a bear simply 
must be found near the capital. 
At last it was reported that 
one had been discovered in a 
very convenient spot. Off weut 
the Court, and the Emperor, 
with his two loaders and two 
men with bear spears, took up 
his position. All went well, 
and the hunter blew his horn 
not more than a few yards 
from the Emperor. The bear 
appeared, but directly he heard 
the horn he got up on his hind- 
legs, and solemnly began to 
dance before His Majesty, like 
Herodias’s daughter before King 
Herod. The Emperor with- 
held his fire and looked on 
astonished, while the bear 
danced solemnly up towards 
him, and when near enough he 
saw the marks of the collar 
which had just been taken off! 

But to return to our bear. 
It was not long before he was 
roused, and I heard first a shot 
on the extreme left from Beau- 
mont, who had a snap-shot at 
him in the trees, and then two 
barrels from Shubine, who killed 
him. I never saw the bear at 
all. The light doesn’t last long 
in the province of Novgorod 
in January, so that as soon as 
we had paid for our bear and 
packed the carcase on the spare 
sleigh, we set out again to the 
next village—a drive of about 
two hours. We reached it 
about half-past one. Fortu- 
nately, the bargaining was not 
80 lengthy, or we should never 
have had light enough to shoot. 
At our first beat we were able 
to stand on a sledge track 
where the snew was hard; but 
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here there was no track, and 
one had to stand in the deep 
snow above one’s knees—not 
much chance of running away 
if the bear charged,—so I 
wasn’t sorry that i had brought 
my .303 as a second rifle after 
all. I soon became ashamed 
of myself, however, for after 
all the young people of the 
village had gone off to beat, 
two very old women—too old 
to walk almost — crawled 
through the snow and sat 
down close by me to watch 
me shoot. We had a long 
wait, but suddenly there was 
a tremendous shouting and 
yelling all down the line. I 
heard several shots, and then 
suddenly both the old ladies 
with me began to gibber and 
scream and point. I tried to 
see whether anything was mov- 
ing, but failed. At last I saw 
a dark brown mass in the trees. 
“*“Medvied, Medvied !”’ shouted 
the ancient dames, and I fired 
at it. It was a bear all right, 
and I wounded him severely 
with my first barrel. He moved 
out of the wood, and I rolled 
him over with my second, 
giving him a third shot to 
finish him. Again I heard a 
shot from Beaumont, and then 
the beaters began to appear. 
There had been three bears 
there, a very fine she-bear and 
two half-grown ones. Beau- 
mont and I had killed the two 
half-grown bears, and Shubine 
had had a long shot at the old 
she-bear, who, however, had 
got clear away. He was very 
disappointed, as she was a big 
beast. However, we had each 
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got a bear, and though they 
were none of them big ones, 
the result was not unsatisfac- 
tory. We returned to the vil- 
lage as it was then pitch-dark, 
had some food, and started 
back for Borovitchi Station. 
In the dark we got separated. 
Shubine went on ahead, and 
Beaumont and I got lost in the 
forest. We were to have caught 
the train from Moscow about 
three in the morning, but we 
wandered about the forest all 
night, and it was only at day- 
light, when by chance we 
stumbled on a village, that we 
found we had been travelling 
in the opposite direction. We 
did not finally reach Borovitchi 
till mid-day. Shubine had very 
kindly waited there, though he 
had arrived in plenty of time 
for the Moscow train. So we 
eventually reached St Peters- 
burg about dinner-time. 

I was glad to have seen a 
bear shoot, but I never want 
to see another, and never took 
part in one again. It is 
an unsporting thing to do to 
wake the poor beast up from 
its long winter sleep, when it 
cannot have its wits about it. 
As a rule bears think of noth- 
ing but how to get away from 
the noise and disturbance ; but 
occasionally a bear will charge, 
especially an old she-bear, and 
I have heard of several people 
who have been mauled; but, 
as a Fule, this form of bear- 
shooting is a tame affair. 

St Petersburg is unique 
among European capitals in 
that it commands big game 
shooting in its very suburbs. 
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The Grand Duke Vladimir, 
when I was there, shot a bear 
within sight of the dome of 
St Isaacs, and Colonel Napier, 
our military attaché, who had 
a “dacha” for the summer 
just outside the town, actually 
saw a couple of elk in the wood 
at the end of his garden. He 
ran in to get a rifle, but they 
moved on. They drive elk in 
Russia rather in the way I 
have described the bear shoot. 
They do not hunt them as 
they do in Norway. I never 
took part in an elk drive, but 
I shot them with a dog in 
Norway, and that was fine 
sport, not as good as stalking, 
but infinitely superior to such 
a tame affair as a drive. 

Both in Russia and in Scan- 
dinavia many superstitions 
were prevalent about elk. For 
instance, that his legs had no 
joints; that he slept leaning 
against a tree, and that if he 
lay down he could not rise up 
again; that he suffered from 
epilepsy, and bled himself by 
opening a vein behind the ear 
by his hind hoof. Seventy 
years ago in Scandinavia the 
elk was classed with bears and 
wolves as Skadedjur, or vermin, 
owing to his depredations 
among crops; but when the 
numbers became so small that 
the elk was threatened with 
extinction the Government pro- 
tected them. At first no one 
was allowed to kill them at all 
except every tenth year. Later 
the season was open from 1st 
August to 1st November. But 
even this protection was in- 
sufficient, since directly the 
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snow fell it was easy to run 
them down on skis. So later 
the open season was reduced, 
and when I was elk-hunting 
in Scandinavia it was only 
open during the month of 
September. Probably legiti- 
mate hunting is by no means 
the main reason for the destruc- 
tion of elk. The meat is valu- 
able, and the deer become very 
tame from hunger in winter, 
and are easy to kill. I heard 
many tales of poaching when 
I was in Norway, and, of course, 
it is generally the calves and 
cows that are killed. 

It was up in the Bangdal, 
north of Namsos, that I had 
my elk hunting many years 
ago. Occasionally elk are 
driven in Scandinavia, and the 
drive is called a ‘“ Klapjagd,”’ 
anglicised into “‘ Slapjack,” but 
besides driving, elk were hunted 
either with a loose dog or with 
a dog on a leash—a “ bind- 
hund.” ‘The first form of hunt- 
ing is more usual in Sweden, 
and the latter in Norway. 
Personally I never tried the 
first. Doubtless it is a sporting 
method of killing your deer, 
but it has great disadvantages. 
One beast gives you a long run 
and disturbs miles of forest, 
and at last, when the elk- 
hounds have bayed the deer, 
you may find that they have 
been hunting a young bull or 
& cow—a beast that is not 
really shootable. As elk meat 
8 a great consideration, your 
hunter will be very disappointed 
’ If you refuse to shoot, and he 
will urge, with a great deal of 
truth, that it is hard on him, 


and especially hard on his dog, 
if all this trouble is without 
result. Elk-hunting with the 
“‘bind-hund ’’ is first-rate sport. 
Elk-hounds, when I shot elk 
in Norway thirty years ago, 
were scarcely known in Eng- 
land; now they are fairly 
common, and an “ Elk-hound 
Society’ exists. In Norway 
a dog is generally called either 
a ‘*Passop” (Pass auf) or 
Musti. My hunter’s dog was 
called Passop. 

We started very early on 
1st September, the day the 
season opened. We found noth- 
ing in the morning, and about 
1 o’clock were eating our lunch, 
when suddenly Passop showed 
distinct signs of interest, to 
which, however, we paid no 
attention until he came up to 
his master, looked right up in 
his face, and gave the very 
faintest possible whine—I never 
saw a dog so near speech. 
We got up and followed Passop 
for a hundred yards, when we 
saw the great haunch of an elk 
through the trees. There was 
a small open space close by, 
and we waited, hoping the elk 
would cross it. After a few 
minutes, sure enough, they did. 
First came the one we had seen, 
which, to my great disappoint- 
ment, proved to be a cow. Elk 
are not very plentiful, and the 
farmers in remote districts are 
largely dependent on them for 
the winter, so that I had urgent 
whispers to ‘‘shoot, shoot ” 
from my companion. How- 
ever, I withstood his pressure. 
Then followed two calves, and 
I thought all chance had gone, 
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but just as the cow was dis- 
appearing again into the forest 
a fine bull stepped out. He 
wasn’t thirty yards off, and I 
had plenty of time, but I 
missed him clean! Still, in 
spite .of the noise and the 
smoke, for I was using a .500 
Express, he only turned round 
to see what was happening. 
I had another pot-shot at him, 
and again missed him ; then he 
made off. Never shall I forget 
the faces of utter disgust of 
Passop and Alexander. How- 
ever, there was nothing for it 
but to go home and hope for 
better luck next time. On the 
following day we started off 
again. I remember we had a 
long walk to our ground, and 
crossed the Bang River on an 
improvised raft. We were on 
higher ground than the day 


before, and after climbing a 
bit, Alexander sat down, saying 


“Dog smell.” It was curious 
to see Passop squatting on his 
haunches quartering the ground 
with his nose. He searched it 
just as one does a hill with a 
glass, sniffing and snuffing the 
air from each quarter until he 
had quite satisfied himself that 
there was nothing there. At 
last his ears pricked and his 
nostrils began to work ; gradu- 
ally one could see by his ex- 
pression that he had made 
sure, and that elk were about. 
At last he rose up, and began 
to move forward as though he 
were pointing. That was 
enough for Alexander; he 
called him and put on the leash. 
The “bind-hund” does not 
work on a collar, but on harness, 


very like pug harness, which 
leaves him free to breathe and 
move without restraint. But 
he travels fast when hunting, 
and one has a job to keep up 
with him over the rough ground, 
especially as the Norwegian 
hunter, unlike the Scots 
stalker, carries a rifle himself, 
and does not carry yours for 
you. We had a long hunt— 
over two hours, and at last 
Passop, who had been gallop- 
ing along, crouched down and 
began to stalk, and Alexander 
motioned me in front of him. 
We crawled forward, and then 
suddenly a huge form loomed 
in front of us. ‘“‘ Shoot,” said 
Alexander, and I very nearly 
did; but having experience 
of the previous day, I deter- 
mined to be sure myself that 
the beast had horns, and a 
second later she raised her head, 
and Isawit wasacow. “ Cow,” 
I said, and lowered my rifle. 
Alexander gave a loud curse in 
his own language, and off went 
the cow, shocked doubtless as 
well as startled. But virtue 
had its reward. Half an hour 
later as we were making our 
way back home a beast sud- 
denly jumped up a hundred 
yards from us, and stood for 
a moment looking at us. This 
time there was no doubt about 
his horns. I had just time to 
slip in a cartridge and fire. 
Off went the bull—I was sure 
I had missed, but when we got 
to the spot there was blood on 
the ground, and fifty yards 
farther on he lay stone dead, 
shot through the heart. 
Norway was a grand country 
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for sport in those days. I and 
my friend, Kenneth Jameson, 
paid £25 between us for half 
the season. We got an elk 
each and any number of rype, 
capercailzie, and hazel grouse, 
besides excellent trout-fishing. 

But though it was easier 
to get good sport a generation 
ago than it is now, Norway 
was nothing to America a few 
years before that. The other 
day I was looking through 
some old letters, and I found 
one written to me by my father 
more than forty years ago, 
describing three days’ shooting 
in the Big Horn Mountains. 
Such days are not to be had 
now. I cannot help quoting 
the letter to show what we 
have missed by being born 
twenty-five years too late! It 
was only a few years after my 
father’s time in America that 
there were no more buffalo to 
shoot. 


‘*DrseRT Hovusr, GREEN RIVER, 
Wyomine TERRITORY, 
Nov. 4, 1883. 


“TI went back into the Snow 
Mountains to hunt, and I had 
great luck, as you shall hear. 
The first day, though the ther- 
mometer was below zero, we 
went out; the hunter and I 
tode about, looking carefully 
into all the little glades amongst 
the trees, and going up wind 
80 that they could not smell us 
before we saw them. All of a 
sudden, as I rode up a little 
mound, I saw an enormous 
black animal with a body like 
@ bull, but with a head and 
neck as big as the rest of his 
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body. I fell back and got off 
my horse, for I knew he was a 
buffalo. I crept up to the 
place where I had first seen 
him with my rifle, but he had 
gone into the thick timber. 
Very cautiously I followed, 


‘digging my toes into the frozen 


snow to prevent its crackling, 
and for a long time followed his 
footsteps till at last I caught 
sight of him lying down. He 
little thought a rifle was within 
100 yards of him. We tried 
to make him get up by crack- 
ing dried wood and other 
noises likely to make him look 
round without alarming him ; 
but it was no use, and we knew 
if he saw us he would be out 
of sight in one bound. So I 
had to fire at him as he lay. 
The ball only grazed his great 
thick neck, the skin of which 
is two or three inches thick, 
and it probably did him no 
more harm than a pin-prick 
would to you. So we had to 
look for more. All day long 
we rode about, seeing only 
black-tailed deer, of which I 
had shot several, and did not 
want any more, when we came 
upon a band of thirty elk or 
wapiti deer feeding about 500 
yards off. I climbed to a 
pinnacle of rock to look through 
my glasses, and see if there 
was a bull elk with a good head 
amongst them, but found they 
were all cows and their fawns, 
and I was just shutting up my 
glasses in disgust when what 
should come trotting over the 
hill but two silver tip bears ! 
‘Run,’ said the hunter to me, 
‘to the top of the cafion, and 
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you will get a shot as they 
pass.’ Didn’t I just run, and 
quite out of breath I was when 
I got to the edge of the cafion, 
but there were no bears. I 
waited and I watched, and pres- 
ently I saw my friends sniffing 
about at the mouth of the 
cafion, coming slowly towards 
me. They both passed within 
thirty yards, and I could choose 
the one with the best coat. 
The first shot hit him in the 
throat, and would have killed 
him, but as he was so close 
and made towards us both, the 
hunter Brown and I fired again, 
and he rolled over dead close to 
us; the other fellow galloped 
off like a deer at the first shot. 
Well, next morning Brown, 
who went out to catch the 
horses (they are always turned 
loose at night), reported two 
buffalo about a mile off, so 
we gobbled our breakfast and 
started. The buffalo had gone 
into the thick timber before 
we got to where they had been, 
but we tracked them up in the 
snow, and I got to within 
sixty yards of them. One was 
standing with his head covered 
by a big tree, and I got a 
capital shot at him behind the 
shoulder. At the shot he gal- 
loped off, but when we got to 
the place large drops of blood 
on the snow showed he was 
soon to be bagged, and we 
followed him for about 500 
yards, and found him with his 
back to a rock, looking as fierce 
as a lion, his great eyes rolling, 
and lashing his great sides with 
his tail and bellowing. Brown 
kept his attention fixed while 
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I went round to his side, and 
another shot rolled him over 
as dead as mutton. We cut 
off his head and carried it home 
in triumph ; it is an enormous 
weight, and huge. He was a 
ten-year-old bull. In the after. 
noon we met with three more, 
and could have shot them all; 
but as I did not want more I 
only shot one, and gave the 
skin to one of the men who 
was with us. 

“On the next day we went 
after elk. It was dark when 
we breakfasted, and only just 
twilight when we started. We 
did not expect to find game so 
soon, and unfortunately the 
first band of from 200 to 300 
that we saw saw us first. We 
stood watching them till the 
sun rose and made them all 
look quite pink, with their 
horns glistening like polished 
gold as they stamped and 
trotted round the herd of cows 
and fawns, as it were taking 
care of them. I think this was 
the prettiest sight of our tour. 
Well, we had to leave them 
and go on, and in a very short 
time came upon two grand 
stags standing in a park, and 
I got a capital stalk, and killed 
one with a fine head. It was 
only 8 o’clock, and as I had 
now shot one of every kind of 
game except mountain sheep, 
and there were very few of 
these near, I thought I would 
return to the plains, especially 
as it looked like snow agai. 
We had a terrible snowstorm 
all day, and did not get 
to Buffalo City till after 
dark.” 
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Once I tried to shoot rein- 
deer in Norway. It was many 
years after my experiences with 
elk, and my wife and I were 
on our way to Spitzbergen. 
The season, however, was early, 
and there was too much ice, 
so we stopped at Tromsé, and 
had to wait some days. In the 
tourist shop there were num- 
bers of reindeer heads for sale. 
I didn’t want to buy one; but 
having a rifle with me, and 
thinking I might perhaps get 
a shot, I asked where the heads 
came from. “The Lapps,” 
they said, and hearing that 
there was a Lapp encampment 
some miles off, I determined to 
go and see it and find out if I 
could not get a chance at a 
reindeer. We reached the en- 


campment, and found an old 
Lapp, who swore that the place 


was full of wild reindeer, and 
that if I liked to shoot one he 
would be only too glad to take 
me out for 20 kronen a day, 
provided I only took the head 
and left him with the skin and 
meat. This seemed a good 
bargain, and being again as- 
sured that the deer were real 
wild ones, I accepted it. In 
the evening, on our return to 
Troms6, I went to pay a call 
on our Vice-Consul—Mr Aar- 
gard, a Norwegian who spoke 
English perfectly. I told him 
my plans, at which he burst 
Into roars of laughter, and said, 
“Do you shoot cows in your 
country?” He then told me 
that it was a regular business 
with the cunning old Lapps to 
take out unsuspecting green- 
horns like myself and let them 
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shoot their old beasts. I did 
not go; if I had, I daresay I 
should never have found out. 
But to return to Russia. 
One winter we were very 
anxious to shoot wolves. There 
are, or are said to be, plenty 
of wolves in Russia, far more, 
indeed, than you see of them ; 
at least that is my experience. 
Every child knows the story 
of the man and his wife and 
baby who were pursued in their 
troika by a pack of wolves, 
and escaped by their faithful 
mujik throwing himself out of 
the troika, and keeping the 
wolves off long enough, before 
they devoured him, for his 
master to get away. I made 
many inquiries about wolves 
in Russia, and I was univer- 
sally informed that no wolf will 
ever attack a human being, 
however hungry he may be or 
however large the pack, and 
the proof is that the peasants 
do all their heavy hauling in 
the winter when the ground 
is hard and the frozen snow 
offers an easy surface to the 
sleighs and horses. One sees 
lanes and alleys all through 
the Russian forests where the 
mujiks haul their wood, but 
never does one hear of mujiks 
being attacked by wolves. The 
only exception—so I was told— 
was when a wolf is suffering 
from hydrophobia, a disease 
to which they seem to be prone. 
Our experience with wolves 
was not very lucky. We took 
a shooting, and spent several 
very cold days and nights wait- 
ing for wolves, but though we 
salted the ground with dead 
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horses and other carrion, and 
drove through large tracts of 
country, we never saw aly- 
thing more than a white hare. 

Besides the ferocity of the 
wolves, there is another tradi- 
tion about Russia that one 
imbibes in childhood—namely, 
the marvellous excitement of 
the ice sports. This is a great 
disappointment, for to my mind 
ice sports are very tame affairs. 
For example, the ice hills, of 
which one hears so much, are 
nothing but short slides from 
a sort of tower about twenty 
feet high, and though there are 
skating rinks the ice is gener- 
ally so hard, owing to the cold, 
that skating is difficult and not 
very amusing. Ski-ing was 
introduced when I was at St 
Petersburg, and the low hiils 
at Uki in Finland lent them- 
selves to it; but it was rather 
a long business to take the 
train to Finland on a winter’s 
day and travel such a journey 
for just perhaps a couple of 
hours on skis. But in the 
spring and summer Finland 
gave one all one wanted in the 
way of fishing. As a fishing 
country Finland is but little 
known, and I believe that an 
energetic fisherman, willing to 
explore the lakes and rivers 
and to face the mosquitoes and 
the torrential rains, would dis- 
cover as fine waters as there 
are anywhere in Norway or in 
Scotland. Certainly the waters 
of the English Club at Wai- 
pasaari took some beating. The 
club house was on an island 
just above the well - known 
Imatra Falls. The island itself 
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marked an alteration in the 
river level, as there were rapids 
on either side. The river dis- 
charged from Lake Saima, not 
very far above the club, and 
between the club water and 
the lake there was some public 
fishing, which people staying 
at the hotel at Imatra could 
fish if they liked, but they 
didn’t catch much. Piscicul- 
turists tell us that of the 
Salmonide Finland only pro- 
duces common trout and char, 
and that Lake Saima contains 
but the former fish. The Finns 
call them “lokhy,” and they 
are huge fish running up to 
20 lb. and more, and tasting 
just like salmon. They may 
be just huge trout like the trout 
I remember in the Christchurch 
Avon in New Zealand, but the 
difference between the New 
Zealand fish and the lokhy is 
that the former go down to 
the sea like salmon, whereas 
the latter are entirely land- 
locked, for no fish could de- 
scend, still less ascend, the 
Imatra Falls. Fishing was done 
from a boat, quite a light craft 
with bows at both ends, and, 
of course, no steering gear. It 
was only possible for two to 
occupy it, the rod and the 
boatman. The Finn is a fine 
man in a boat. I have fished 
in Norway on the Namsen, 
and the Norwegian is a good 
waterman too; so is the Cana 
dian, and a canoe is not unlike 
a Finnish boat ; but certainly 
the best man in a boat that I 
know is the Finn. 

There was about a mile of 
good water above the club 
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island, and I suppose it was 
a good 500 yards broad. There 
were no houses along the banks, 
and but few people came there 
except bathers. The newcomer 
from England might have been 
surprised at their unconcern, 
for one saw parties of young 
ladies arrive and disport them- 
selves in the river without any 
regard for the proximity of the 
fishermen or any consideration 
at all as to bathing-dresses. 
One fished backwards and 
forwards across this broad 
stretch of water, harling; and 
there was plenty of room for 
three or even four rods. There 
were a few boulders near the 
shore, and occasionally one’s 
line might be broken by a 
pike taking the bait and run- 
ning in under the bank, twisting 
it round a stone or tree root. 
The bait was known as a 
“whisky bobby” (Heaven 
alone knows the etymology), 
and consisted of a piece of 
shark skin, the older and dirtier 
the better. You used one rod, 
working your bait on the top 
of the water. The first time 
I went to Waipasaari I accom- 
panied the Ambassador — Sir 
Charles Hardinge. We went 
up to Imatra in June—about 
midsummer, when it is light all 
night as well as all day, and 
we fished right through the 
twenty-four hours, for you 
never could tell when the fish 
would take—sometimes it was 
in the full sunlight, sometimes 
during the evening hours. One 
just went on fishing till it 
seemed the fish were not mov- 
ing, then one went in and 
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rested a bit, and after a while 
one tried again. From two 
to three fish an hour was not 
unusual, and it took one some 
time to bring a big lokhy to 
the gaff. My best fish was a 
19-pounder, but I hooked a 
much heavier one and lost him 
(one always loses the heaviest 
fish). It was just above the 
island where the club hut lay 
—always a difficult place, be- 
cause it was near the rapids, 
where many a good fish has 
been lost. I played him for 
about ten minutes, when he 
made a dash for it and went 
down the rapids. Nothing 
daunted, my boatman went 
after him. How he managed 
to keep his cockle-shell of a 
boat afloat I do not know, but 
he seemed as unconcerned in 
the swirl of water as he did 
anywhere else. Still, in spite 
of his skill we lost our fish— 
fortunately not through me,— 
as he got the line jammed on 
a boulder and broke me. 

I had several good days’ 
fishing at Waipasaari, but none 
better than my first experience. 
Besides fishing, our chief stand- 
by in summer was polo, and 
we were fortunate at St Peters- 
burg in our ground. Polo was 
started there by Prince Serge 
Belosselsky, whose father 
owned the island of Krestov- 
sky, about half an hour’s drive 
from St Petersburg. The 
ground was extensive, flat, with 
first-rate grass, and kept well 
rolled and in excellent order. 
There were not many Russians 
who played. Prince Serge 
Belosselsky and Prince Michael 
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Cantacuzene were, I think, the 
only two regular players, 
though there were a fair num- 
ber of occasional ones among 
the officers living in St Peters- 
burg, and those who came to 
stay for a few weeks in the 
summer. There was one whose 
name I have forgotten: he 
was a Cossack who had left 
the army and was then Curator 
of the Museum somewhere in 
South Russia or the Caucasus. 
He was tremendously keen 
about polo, and I believe came 
all the way from the south to 
St Petersburg to play. Our 
regular players were, however, 
mainly diplomatists : there were 
Mr Meyer, the American Am- 
bassador, and Mr Spencer Eddy, 
his Councillor; Count Karl 
Trauttmannsdoff and Count 
Wenckheim from the Austrian 
Embassy ; Mr Beaumont, 
Colonel Napier, and Mr Sper- 
ling of our Embassy, and one 
or two others; but the bulk 
of the regular people came from 
our own and the other two 
Embassies just mentioned. Our 
ponies nearly all of them came 
from England, but some people 
played Cossacks, I had a 
capital Cossack pony called 
“Foxy,” who had been the 
property of Sir Charles Hard- 
inge. “ Foxy ”’ loved the game, 
and would follow the ball like 
a dog. He was slow and had 
rather a bad mouth, but he 
was quite tireless, and was 
never sick or sorry. He was 
an old pony when I bought 
him, and I played him for 
three years, giving him then 
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to my friend M. Paravicini of 
the Swiss Legation, who prom- 
ised me to have him shot when 
he was no further good for 
polo, to save him from the 
ignominy of the _ isvostchik. 
Paravicini played him two or 
three years before he was 
obliged to shoot him, so he 
must have been a very old 
pony when his days were ended. 
But “Foxy” was rather an 
exception; I can’t say that 
other Cossack ponies showed 
the same aptitude for the game 
as he did. We used to play 
about three days a week, and 
at the end of the season there 
was a great match—officers 
versus civilians. For a good 
many years the latter had been 
winners, but the luck changed 
after, and perhaps because I 
played for the civilians. Dur- 
ing the winter the ponies re- 
mained in the stables at Kres- 
tovsky in charge of old Feodo- 
roff, who was the general facto- 
tum of the ground. They did 
very well in spite of the cold, 
and grew great thick coats like 
woolly bears. I used to go 
down occasionally and _ take 
my ponies out, but neither 
they nor I cared for it very 
much—it was too cold, Just 
below Krestovsky Island lies 
the Gulf of Finland, and the 
best place for a ride was along 
a track across an arm of it 
which separated the islands. 
The snow soon powders along 
a track, and makes a soft easy 
surface for horses, so that one 
often went for a canter literally 
on the sea. 
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In 1907 I was transferred to 
Berlin, and spent two years 
there, but owing to circum- 
stances I had little time for 
shooting, and there was no 
polo. I believe the Emperor 
objected to it on the ground 
that it encouraged extrava- 
gance, though I have no doubt 
that the German cavalry offi- 
cers would have benefited by 
the game. I have an idea that 
it was played at the Reitschule 
at Hanover, and formed part 
of the curriculum like the drag, 
but I am not certain. 

There is one practice fol- 
lowed in Germany upon which 
much scorn has been poured— 
namely, that of duelling among 
students. I have lived a good 
many years in Germany; I 
was largely educated there, and 
I spent two years at the Em- 
bassy. I must confess I cannot 
share this view. Englishmen 
who knew little or nothing of 
the country were apt to cast 
ridicule on German students, 
their korps, their duels, and 
their beer, much as French 
caricaturists were apt to throw 
scorn on “‘ le Boxe.” Students’ 
duels were only a phase of 
German student life, but they 
were not an unimportant phase, 
and they are a valuable illus- 
tration of German pre-war men- 
tality and psychology. In Eng- 
land, France, or any other 
country such proceedings would 
have been ridiculous, but in 
Germany they were not, and 
only those, I think, who have 


spent many years in Germany 
appreciate the fact. A Univer- 
sity education in Germany cor- 
responded with a Public School 
education in England. Far 
more men went to the Uni- 
versity in Germany than in 
England, and they went 
younger. They went up raw 
—very raw—youths, badly in 
want of licking into shape, and 
it was at the University they 
got it, as in England they get 
it at a Public School. A Ger- 
man University was unlike an 
English University ; there was 
no college system, and very 
little academic discipline. <A 
German student could do prac- 
tically what he liked at the 
University. He could live 
where he chose, go in and come 
out when he chose, and gener- 
ally behave as seemed best to 
him. The only restraint upon 
him was public opinion. Now, 
social intercourse in Germany 
was far more formal than in 
England. In the first place, 
duelling was a firmly established 
custom in Germany—to a cer- 
tain extent social relations 
rested upon it, for it was open 
to any one who considered 
himself aggrieved to appeal to 
a Court of Honour, and if he 
did not abide by the decision 
of that Court he was turned 
out of all decent society, so 
that the first thing a young 
German who had any preten- 
sions to be a gentleman had 
to do was to learn to behave, 
and to learn to fight. When 
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he went to the University he 
joined a korps, first as a 
“ Fuchs,” joining the ranks of 
the ‘“ Burschen ” when it was 
thought that he was sufficiently 
acquainted with the code of the 
korps, and had fought a cer- 
tain number of duels. He was 
placed under the supervision 
of one of the Burschen when 
he joined, and this worthy 
exercised a more or less per- 
functory supervision over his 
manners and morals, while the 
President of the korps, or 
“First in Charge ”’ as he was 
called, kept a general eye on 
all the members to see that 
they were not idle, and paid 
a certain amount of attention, 
at any rate, to their lectures. 
The University authorities did 
not concern themselves with 
such matters, as a man was 


not supposed to be such a fool 
as to pay for a University 
course and not take advantage 
of it. 

My experience of korps was 


at Géttingen. I never was a 
member of the University, but 
I knew people there who 
afforded me plenty of oppor- 
tunity of seeing University life. 
I remember one series of duels 
I was invited to see. One calls 
students’ duels, duels, but they 
were not dangerous, though 
those who fight them sometimes 
get nasty cuts. I never heard, 
however, of any one perma- 
nently injured in a student’s 
duel. They were really very 
rough fencing bouts. 

We had to be on the ground 
at about 4 a.m., for duels were 
supposed to be forbidden, 
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though no one ever heard of 
any interference with them. 
There were representatives of 
four different korps sitting 
round the room, for duels, of 
course, never took place be- 
tween members of the same 
korps. If one member of a 
korps insulted another he had 
to apologise instantly, or he 
was turned out of the korps. 
The middle of the room (it 
was the dining-room of a res- 
taurant) was strewn with saw- 
dust, and the combatants came 
out and were prepared there. 
They wore nothing but a pair 
of trousers, shoes, and a sort 
of long linen night-shirt. First 
a linen scarf was wound round 
and round the neck, completely 
protecting the arteries; next 
a thick padding was fixed 
round the right arm, and a 
leather shield placed under the 
arm-pit. The wrist was pro- 
tected by a leather bandage, 
and the right hand by a gaunt- 
let of the same material. Then 
a leather apron or tabard— 
rather like the apron worn by 
the big drum player in a brass 
band —was hung on them, 
reaching from just below the 
collar-bone to the knees; 4 
pad three inches thick was 
placed over the heart and 
lungs, and iron goggles pro- 
tected the eyes. The duellists 
then were ready, and they 
had rather the look of Tweedle- 
dum and Tweedledee; but, 
unlike those heroes, the whole 
of their heads and faces were 
bare, as well as the upper part 
of their chests and shoulders. 
The swords were then meas- 
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wed. They were thin and 
pliable in the blade, and heavy 
in the hilt, which was decorated 
with the colours of the korps. 
They were only sharpened at 
the end for a very few inches. 
Thrusting was not allowed, and 
the “schlager” being con- 
structed in the manner de- 
scribed, the blade was not 
heavy enough to inflict a crush- 
ing blow on the skull, but they 
were Sharp as razors. 

The seconds then got ready ; 
they wore protection over their 
eyes, chests, and stomachs, and 
had blunted swords in their 
hands. The seconds in students’ 
duels were always the ‘second 
in charge ”’ of their korps. All 
the fighting business of the 
korps was in their hands, while 
the “ third in charge ” was the 
treasurer and secretary. The 
two champions stood with their 
swords held straight up in the 
air with the seconds’ swords 
crossed between them. ‘‘ Liegen 
Sie Aus ? ” said the first second. 
“Sie liegen Aus,” was the 
reply. ‘‘ Loss,” shouted the 
first man, and the round began. 
It was purely formal—a tierce 
and a parry, and then the 
seconds struck up the swords. 
The next round began the 
Serious duel. To the unin- 
tiated schlager fencing is diffi- 
cult to understand—the men 
guard with the padded right 
am, and seem to strike from 
the wrist. The blades being 
80 flexible, it was, of course, 
possible for the sword to strike 
the guarding arm, and then to 
curl round the back of the 
adversary’s head. Both men 
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stood rigid in their place, for 
there is no movement such as 
there is in fencing with a 
French or Italian rapier. If a 
man retreated or “‘ backed down 
the floor,” he was turned out 
of the korps in disgrace, and 
to be expelled from a korps was 
no joke in Germany. It was 
as bad or even worse than 
being turned out of a club 
in England. Immediately a 
korps student was expelled, 
every korps in Germany was 
advised of the fact, and at the 
end of the year every former 
korps student who remained in 
touch with his korps was 
warned that so and so had 
been turned out of such and 
such a korps for such and such 
a reason, so that expulsion 
from a korps was a pretty 
serious matter. 

On the occasion I am telling 
of four duels took place, three 
between old hands, and one 
between novices. Duels con- 
sisted of fifteen rounds, unless 
one or other of the men was 
severely wounded, or the doctor 
intervened. The rounds lasted 
a minute, and there was a 
minute’s rest between each. 
During the rest the sword arm 
was held by a “ Fuchs,” and 
the sword by another, for a 
man could not lower his arm 
because of the arm-pit pad, and 
also because if he did so the 
rush of blood might numb the 
hand. During the rests the 
blades were carefully wiped 
with an antiseptic sponge ! 

The umpire stood by with 
his pencil, notebook, and stop- 
watch to record the points, 
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and the surgeon was close at 
hand with his mstruments. Our 
first pair fought several rounds 
without result, then one man 
cut the other several times 
over the head, making the hair 
fly and the blood flow over the 
sawdust floor. But the next 
round the wounded man re- 
paid his antagonist, and laid 
his face open from forehead to 
cheek. The seconds struck up 
the swords, and the doctor 
stepped in and stopped the 
duel. Both combatants then 
retired together to be sewn up, 
@ process which was much more 
disagreeable than the actual 
duel, for the surgeon did his 
work very roughly, and it was 
a point of honour to chaff and 
joke while the dressing was 
proceeding. 
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The blood on the floor was 
swabbed up, fresh sawdust 
thrown down, and more duel 
followed, with much the same 
result as the first. Last came 
the turn of the novices 
couple of boys who did not 
look more than fifteen, and 
were scarcely as tall as their 
swords. They were not great 
fencers, and though _ they 
thwacked away at each other 
with a hearty goodwill, neither 
inflicted a scratch on the other. 
Indeed, this battle might have 
lasted the full fifteen rounds, 
but after the thirteenth one 
of the boys was so exhausted 
that he nearly fell down, and 
the doctor took him away. 
This closed the proceedings, 
and all sat down to beer and 
sausages. 
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BY BENNET OCOPPLESTONE. 


VII. GOLD FROM SEA-WATER,. 


THERE is an unforgettable 
fascination about a gold bar. 
In his youthful days in the 
city of London the present 
writer loved to peer into the 
courtyard of the Bank of Eng- 
land and watch gold being 
packed for export by a placidly 
indifferent workman. The dull 
yellow ‘‘ bars ” lay about naked 
on the stones, in shape very 
like Roman bricks, to all ap- 
pearance unprotected save by 
their own massive weight. The 
workman would neatly fit five 
of them into a wooden case, 


lap it about with hoop iron, 
drive in a few nails, and pass 


on to the next lot. Each bar 
that he handled weighed 400 
troy ounces (over 33 pounds), 
and was worth some seventeen 
hundred pounds sterling. Each 
case of the value of £8500 had 
a weight of 166 pounds. I 
have watched a man for hours 
putting up gold bars as in- 
differently as he would potatoes, 
and presently assisting an 
equally indifferent railway van- 
man to hoist those boxes of 
fabulous treasure into his un- 
guarded van. Maybe hidden 
somewhere there was an armed 
guard, or perhaps the prohibi- 
tive weight of the gold was its 
Own best protection. 

In the strict sense, perhaps, 
this Tale has little in it of dis- 


tress or of alarm. For that 
which began in distress, in the 
sinking of a great ship and a 
loss of many lives, ended after 
long years of high endeavour 
in a triumph of the spirit of 
man over the powers of the 
sea. It is a Tale far too good 
to be sacrificed to any pedantic 
regard for a general title. In- 
deed, we present this story of 
Commander Damant’s salvage 
of the Laurentic’s gold bars off 
Lough Swilly as a companion 
picture, in a modern frame, to 
that other story, now nearly 
a century old, of Captain 
Dickinson’s recovery of the 
Thetis’s dollars at Cape Frio, 
retold in our ‘“‘ Dead Men’s 
Tales.” As a study in con- 
trasts and in likenesses, these 
two stories have many features 
of interest. Captain Dickinson 
of the old sailing Navy worked 
*‘ on private account ” to make 
what he could for himself and 
his men out of salvage awards ; 
Commander (now Captain) 
Damant was working for his 
country under orders at his 
professional naval duties. Dick- 
inson had to invent and con- 
struct everything for himself 
as he went along—diving-bells, 
a vast derrick, and searching 
gear; Damant had skilled 
divers from the Ewcellent, and 
all the salvage plant, explo- 
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sives, pumps, and mechanical 
power that the Admiralty could 
spare for the service. Yet in 
both cases, though so far apart 
in details, the enemy fought 
was the same, and the triumph 
won was due to the same 
human qualities. In the twen- 
tieth century, as in the early 
nineteenth, the high spirit of 
man wrestled with the blind 
powers of the sea and won 
through by sheer grit and 
brains. In these two great 
jobs of work, separated by 
three generations, we perceive 
all through the superb qualities 
of the British sailor—his cheer- 
ful persistence, his indomitable 
courage, and his unfailing loy- 
alty to his leaders. ‘It was 
the men who did it all,” say 
Dickinson and Damant; “it 
was those wonderful creatures 
who pulled usthrough.”’ Leader- 
ship is proved by its fruits. 
Men do not labour cheerfully, 
do not prove themselves to be 
wonderful creatures, unless they 
are privileged to serve leaders 
who inspire and sustain them. 
Whether we read of Dickin- 
son’s sailors tipped out of a 
diving-bell, coming up gasping 
and half dead, and then eagerly 
going down again, or whether 
we read of Damant’s divers 
grubbing with bleeding fingers 
for gold bars hidden in the 
débris beneath the Laurentic’s 
bottom, we are reading the 
same story of simple human 
devotion to the leader who is 
worthy of it. 

In January 1917 the White 
Star liner Laurentic was sunk 
by enemy mines off Lough 
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Swilly while on a voyage from 
Liverpool to Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. She went down in 
120 feet of water, and thre 
hundred lives were lost. With 
this big ship of 15,000 tons 
went forty-five tons of gold bars, 
valued at over five millions 
sterling, which were being 
shipped to Canada at a time 
of great financial distress. This 
country was making huge pu- 
chases of war material, the 
United States had not yet 
“come in,” and our national 
credit in America needed the 
solid buttresses of gold and 
dollar securities if the war was 
to be carried on. The sunken 
gold was wanted badly and 
at once, so the Lords of the 
Admiralty ordered Commander 
G. C. C. Damant, R.N., to go 
to Lough Swilly and get it. 
The job at the beginning did 
not look one of great difficulty 
for an officer who had made 
special study of diving opera 
tions and for divers trained 
in the Admiralty service. The 
position of the ship was knowl, 
and the position of the gold 
in the ship. Provided that the 
Laurentic would hold together 
for a few months Damant and 
his divers should be able to 
get the gold out of her. 
We will deal presently with 
the difficulties, mechanical and 
physiological, of diving in deep 


water and of working whet | 


there. For the moment we 
are concerned with the imme 
diate problem of getting quickly 
at those 3200 bars of yellow 
gold, neatly packed in thet 
wooden boxes, and locked uP 
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in the second-class baggage- 
room in the sunken Laurentic. 
Commander Damant had at 
his disposal a mooring steamer, 
the Volunteer, five divers from 
the Excellent, and pumping and 
hoisting gear which, if not in 
all respects what he would have 
chosen, could be made adequate 
to the immediate purpose. He 
had also a large model of the 
Megantic, a sister ship of the 
Iaurentic, and builders’ plans, 
s0 that he knew exactly where 
to look for that second-class 
baggage-room of unromantic 
name and glittering contents. 
By the end of February he 
had the Volunteer, his plant, 
and his men at Lough Swilly, 
with headquarters at Buncrana. 
After some delay from bad 
weather the position of the 
Laurentic was fixed in a spot 
fully exposed to the north and 
west and not too well sheltered 
from the south. The Volunteer 
was moored above at all four 
corners, and the first descent 
was made. Modern deep-water 
diving is done from a ship, 
not from boats, and steam air- 
compressors are used in place 
of the old hand-pumps in order 
to maintain a sufficient supply 
of air to the divers. The ship 
was found to be lying on her 
port bilge at an angle of sixty 
degrees from the vertical, the 
entry port on the starboard side 
leading to the second-class bag- 
gage-room could be got at, and 
prospects looked bright. The 
plan was to blow in the entry 
port, clear a way to the bag- 
8age-room, force the door, and 
haul out the cases of gold. 
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But the experiences of the first 
divers to go down suggested 
that all was not going to be 
plain sailing. 

The trouble—and it was the 
primary cause of all Damant’s 
woes for seven years—was the 
motion of the sea in the depths. 
A short breaking sea affects 
only the surface, but the long 
slow Atlantic swell transmits 
horizontal surges along the sea- 
floor at the Laurentic’s depth 
of 120 feet, so that the divers 
had to cling to the sloping side 
of the wreck lest they be 
swept away. All loose tackle 
lashed like whips about them 
with the scend of the sea above. 

As soon as the exact position 
of the entry port had been 
found, the moorings of the 
Volunteer were taken up and 
relaid, so that the vessel might 
be placed directly above the 
men at work, and keep their 
pipes and lines clear of fouling. 
Then with a charge of gun- 
cotton the steel doors were 
blown in and neatly jammed 
into the tunnel behind. The 
next step was to haul these 
doors out and to clear a way 
through a mass of casks and 
cases which littered up the 
passage beyond. All went well, 
though the diving vessel was 
pitching in the swell above, 
the hoists jerking up and down, 
and the divers being swung 
to and fro by the deep water 
surges. Finally, success seemed 
to be upon the point of achieve- 
ment when on 14th March the 
steel door of the strong-room 
was reached and opened with 
a hammer and chisel, and the 
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first box of five gold bars lifted 
out and sent to the surface. 
A box of gold is a small object 
measuring no more than a foot 
Square by six inches deep, but 
its weight of 166 pounds makes 
it clumsy and laborious to 
carry through narrow ways out 
of the bowels of a foundered 
ship. Yet there was on the 
14th that one box as an earnest 
of others to follow, and next 
day there were three more 
boxes. It looked, as Damant 
said, as if a few weeks would 
see a job done which actually 
spread itself over seven weary 
years. All depended on the 
weather. Damant was to find, 
as so many have found before, 
that the sea does not willingly 
give up its prey. 

In his diary under 15th 
March he wrote, ‘“‘ Started to 
and for many days 


blow,” 
thereafter the record is one of 
continuous gales from the north, 
with the wind blowing “like 


the devil.”” Down below the 
swell, as they were soon to find 
out, was working on the Lau- 
rentic’s hull in a manner incon- 
ceivable to those who have had 
no experience of deep-water 
salvage. The water moving 
irresistibly to and fro seized 
upon projecting features, such 
as superstructures and shelter 
decks, worked them backwards 
and forwards, and nipped them 
off as one breaks a bit of tin 
between one’s fingers. Also 
the pressure of the water 
Squeezed in the compartments 
that had not been opened to 
the sea when the vessel sank, 
and decks became piled upon 
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decks. All this havoc was dis. 
covered as soon as the weather 
moderated and the Volunteer 
could get back to her moor. 
ings, and it was a havoc which 
postponed indefinitely all hope 
of getting at the gold bars in 
bulk. For now with the col 
lapse of the decks—the whole 
ship was found to have been 
shut up like a concertina—the 
heavy gold had made its way 
down to the lowest depths near 
the sea floor. The lamentable 
consequences of that series of 
gales and the collapse of the 
Laurentic’s hull were realised 
when, after great toil and amid 
constant perils, the divers had 
again blown their way into the 
crushed strong-room and found 
it empty. The room itself was 
40 ft. lower down than at the 
earlier entry. The gold had all 
escaped, fallen away to port, 
become mixed up and overlaid 
with deck-frames and plates, 
and must now be searched for 
bit by bit as Dickinson had to 
search for the dollars of the 
Thetis when she had, in similar 
fashion, been broken up by 
the seas. From a rapid opera- 
tion the work offsalvage had 
become one of immense toil 
and of indefinite duration. 
The one bright spot was the 
disappearance of immediate 
urgency by the entry in April 
of the United States into the 
war. The buried gold which 
had so sorely been needed to 
finance our American purchases 
was no longer of vital necessity, 
and Damant, in the long years 
that lay ahead, could have for 
his operations all the time that 
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he required. One may, how- 
ever, doubt whether the pros- 
pect of unlimited days of nib- 
bling at that clotted mass of 
jagged steel looked sweet in 
contemplation. 

The problem was no longer 
one of removing gold boxes 
from the strong-room of a ship, 
for the once proud Lawurentic 
had ceased to be a ship. She 
was just a litter of crushed and 
split and tangled metal splayed 
about on the sea floor, and the 
gold bars escaping from their 
splintered wooden boxes were 
no longer in one closed sealed 
room, but in three thousand 
pockets wherever they had 
fallen or crept. At every gale 
the Atlantic swell churned and 
broke the tangled mass of steel 
more and more, and redistri- 
buted the gold hidden within 
it and beneath it. And seeing 
that he could no longer remove 
the gold in bulk from the wreck, 
Damant had to contemplate 
the removal of the wreck from 
the gold, by cutting right down 
through it, by clearing a way 
to the bottom of it, and then 
picking up the gold bar by bar. 
As time went on those bars 
which were not early discovered 
would bury themselves more 
and more deeply until it might 
become necessary to follow 
them into the sea floor itself 
under where the wreck had 
been. That was the tremend- 
ous task, carried out primarily 
by man-power at a depth of 
120 feet, with the watchful 
care and slow deliberation neces- 
sitated by deep-water diving 
—if his gallant men were not 
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to break up and die on their 
leader’s hands,—Damant had 
not only to contemplate, but 
to plan and to carry out. And 
that is, in brief, exactly what 
he did. Since he could not 
remove the gold from the wreck, 
he removed the wreck from the 
gold. 

As himself a skilled diver 
and master of divers, Com- 
mander Damant had outstand- 
ing qualifications for the con- 
duct of under-sea work. Twelve 
years before he had been sent 
to Lough Swilly to fetch up 
the Laurentic’s gold, Lieutenant 
Damant, as he was then, had, 
as a naval specialist, been lent 
to the Admiralty Committee 
on Deep-Water Diving for “ ex- 
perimental work.”’ This meant 
that not only would Damant 
carry out experiments, but that 
he would submit his “vile 
body ” to the experiments of 
others so that the dangers to 
life and health of deep-water 
operations might in his person 
be discovered and eliminated. 
And so he did, submitting with 
Mr Catto, Chief Instructor in 
diving at Whale Island (Evz- 
cellent), to experiments at depths 
up to 35 fathoms, or 210 feet, 
and enabling the Committee to 
arrive at their invaluable con- 
clusions. It is in accordance 
with the rules of this Admiralty 
Committee of 1905, of which 
Dr J. 8S. Haldane was the medi- 
cal inspirer, that deep-water 
diving is carried out to-day. 
The two physiological dangers 
incurred by divers are carbonic 
acid gas poisoning due to in- 
sufficient volume of pumped- 
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down air, and nitrogen bubbles 
in the blood caused by pro- 
longed exposure to high air- 
pressure. The first is pre- 
vented by increasing the supply 
of air in proportion to the depth 
by means of steam air-com- 
pressors of sufficient capacity. 
Nitrogen bubbles are more diffi- 
cult to deal with, and unless 
eliminated will cause paralysis 
and death. The worst of the 
evil effects are got rid of by 
bringing a diver up in stages, 
with intervals for rest. At 
the depth of the Lawrentic the 
men worked in 30-minute shifts, 
and took 33 minutes to ascend, 
the longest rest of a quarter of 
an hour being at ten feet from 
the surface. Even then the 
divers frequently suffered from 
what are called “‘ bends,”’ severe 
pains in the joints, and were 
then put into a recompression 
chamber in the diving vessel, 
and gradually made accustomed 
to normal air-pressure. During 
the work on the Lawrentic 
Damant often went down him- 
self, knew exactly what his 
men had to do and how they 
suffered in doing it, and so 
completely won their affection 
and confidence that recovering 
divers would insist on coming 
out of the recompression cham- 
ber, and enduring the return 
of those horrible “bends,” to 
make room for him rather than 
that their skipper should linger 
in pain outside. 

So the long work of cutting 
down through the wreck began. 
The tangled structure had to 
be removed beam by beam 
and plate by plate by men 
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whose vision under water did 
not extend beyond three or 
four yards, and whose every 
movement had to be com- 
municated by telephone to those 
above. The masses of metal 
were cut by explosives, and 
when detached were hoisted 
to the surface for ultimate 
dumping at a distance. Cut- 
ting metal beams by explosives 
is an art in itself, and Damant 
explains how it was done. 
A charge on one side only 
bends a beam; two charges 
directly opposite one another 
produce no effect; but if two 
opposing charges are stepped 
a little so as to give a sheering 
stress upon explosion, the beam 
is neatly severed every time. 
Day after day through April 
and May this picking to pieces 
of the wreck went on until a 
crater had been driven nearly 
to the bottom, and then on 
22nd May the divers came upon 
a pocket of gold bars separated 
from their cases. They secured 
twenty-two that day, worth 
about £37,000, more than 
enough to pay the whole work- 
ing costs of the salvage party 
for a season! This was most 
encouraging ; it showed that 
the searchers were on the right 
road. On many days in June 
gold was found in smaller 
quantities, and then on 20th 
June came a bumper day, which 
Damant permits himself in his 
diary to underline heavily and 
describe as “splendid.” The 
divers struck a rich lode, and 
four of them in successive shifts 
found and sent up no less than 
224 bars (value £380,000). One 
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man to his own bucket scored 
109, while another man raised 
no more than three. This 
shows how much luck there 
was about the game. By a 
very wise regulation the men 
engaged on the under-water 
work, and those above in the 
diving vessel, shared in the 
bonuses on gold recovered on 
a fixed scale unaffected by in- 
dividual scores in gold bars. 
The whole job was team work 
and not personal pot-hunting. 
The work on the wreck dur- 
ing that first season was not 
continuous. Frequently it was 
interrupted by weather, and 
for many days Damant with 
his Volunteer and divers was 
called off for other salvage 
jobs. Altogether ninety days 
were spent grubbing in the 
Laurentic’s bowels, and on 
thirty-one days gold was found. 
The total haul of the season 
up to 31st August was four 
boxes (five bars each) and 522 
bars—542 bars valued at about 
£920,000. Towards the end of 
it all, on 28th August, we find 
this delightfully human entry 
in Damant’s diary: ‘‘ Found 
two wires ashore. Frightened ! 
Bad—worse—dead ? No — a 
daughter, 3 a.M. All well.” 
The effect of explosives under 
water was curious and rather 
erratic. The area to the North 
of Ireland in which the Volun- 
leer was working was one fav- 
oured by German mine-layers. 
Now and then our sweepers 
would explode a mine. Once 
this happened at two miles 
distance from the Laurentic, 
and a diver at work received 
VOL. CCXX.—NO. MCCOXXXI. 
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a most violent and dangerous 
shock. After that work was 
suspended when mine-sweeping 
was in progress within five 
miles. While the divers were 
blasting their way into the 
wreck the decks would be 
covered with dead fish and 
attract the eager attention of 
shoals of dog-fish. Charges 
would be exploded in the midst 
of these dog-fish, yet they never 
seemed to be hurt. ‘On the 
contrary,’’ says Damant, “ they 
could be seen rising to the 
surface almost in the foam of 
an explosion, and tearing at 
the bodies of the freshly killed 
teleosteans.”’ He came to the 
general conclusion that fish do 
not seem to be killed outside a 
radius of two or three hundred 
yards, and he noted that those 
without swim-bladders did not 
seem to be affected at all. 

The year 1918 was blank in 
so far as gold-hunting had 
claims upon the Admiralty’s 
attention. There were other 
and more urgent things to do, 
so that eighteen months elapsed 
before Damant was ordered 
back to Lough Swilly to dig 
once more into the carcass of 
the Laurentic. It was now 
1919, and he was able to secure 
the assistance of the fully 
equipped salvage steamer Racer, 
a type of vessel which, like the 
famous Ranger of the Liver- 
pool Salvage Association, is a 
self-contained travelling work- 
shop. There were for the 
future to be no more troubles 
with defective air-compressors 
—that in the Volunteer was 
constantly going wrong,—and 

M 
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the recompression accommoda- 
tion for divers suffering from 
‘“‘bends”’ approached the luxuri- 
ous. A diver could lie inside a 
great steel cylinder undergoing 
compression and have tea passed 
in to him through an airlock, 

In general appearance there 
had been few changes at the 
wreck, though for eighteen 
months the Atlantic swells had 
had their will upon her, The 
job of burrowing into the vessel 
and clearing the old crater was 
resumed, at first with fairly 
gratifying results. But then 
the pockets petered out, and 
it became clear that the greater 
quantity of the bars had been 
widely distributed. The rich 
lode of 1917 was soon exhausted 
in 1919 (it yielded 315 further 
bars, about £535,000), and the 
hunt had to begin again on a 
wider and more laborious scale. 
Hitherto Damant had been in- 
tent upon driving a shaft down 
through the wreck; now he 
had to remove the wreck itself 
piecemeal. It was not until 
gold ceased to come up from 
the initial boring that he was 
compelled to face the larger, 
and for a long time, less fruit- 
ful operation. 

The winter gales of 1919-20 
helped by breaking up the 
remaining superstructures and 
depositing plates and decks 
upon Damant’s crater. These 
were peeled off, and taken to 
the surface, and then it was 
found that a new and formid- 
able obstacle had obtruded it- 
self. From above and around 
broken fragments of chairs, 
planking, baths, tiles, and so 


on had been swept into the 
crater, and from below sand 
and stones had pushed upwards 
from the sea bottom and be- 
come caked into a solid mass 
“reinforced ’’ with cot frames 
and spring mattresses. 

The years 1920 and 1921 
were almost blank as regards 
gold, though they were chock- 
full of toil and disappointment. 
As plates and solid lumps of 
metal were blasted away the 
sand would well up, inexhaust- 
ible and resistless, and fill the 
space again. Large centrifugal 
pumps and dredging grabs were 
tried, but failed for lack of 
space within which to work, 
and Damant was driven back 
upon slow and terribly painful 
hand work. In fine weather 
the divers gained; in bad 
weather the sand. ‘Very for- 
tunately,” he writes, ‘a few 
odd bars of gold turned up 
and kept hope alive when 
failure seemed to be threat- 
ening.” The fruit of 1920 
was 7 bars, and of 1921 43 
bars—50 bars, or £85,000 in 
two toilsome years. Not the 
least of Damant’s anxieties at 
the end of those two unfruitful 
years was to convince My Lords 
at the Admiralty that the gold 
was there in the wreck to be 
found, and that it could be 
found and salved by removing 
enough of the wreck. Fortu- 
nately even in his two bad years 
he had recovered more than 
enough to repay the costs of 
the salvage work, which were 
some £20,000 for a season. 

By the end of 1921 so much 
of the wreck’s structure had 
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peen blown away and brought 
to the surface that the port 
side of the shaft tunnel and 
the tank tops could be seen 
among the mass of débris. 
This showed that the salvors 
had burrowed right through 
‘the ship from top to bottom 
as she lay and reduced the steel 
scrap-heap to some semblance 
of order. The two seasons of 
patient labour were gaily re- 
warded in the spring of 1922, 
when operations were resumed. 
The first diver to go down 
actually saw a number of bars 
sticking up out of the sand in 
a spot where the sea had kindly 
washed them clear. Nineteen 
bars were seized the first day. 
As the men expressed it, ‘‘ They 
came up like lambs.’’ Damant 
was now right down on the 
skin of the ship, and set to 
work to clear as large an area 
a he could. This season was 
the turning- point, for it not 
only proved rich in gold, but 
revealed the true method of 
dealing with accumulated and 
accumulating débris. The con- 
trivances of modern engineer- 
ing, centrifugal pumps and 
grabs, had failed; they got 
out less than a hundredth part 
of rubbish dug. Hand power 
must, after all, do the job if 
it were to be done. The 
divers were assisted by hose- 
pipes from the Racer, which 
Projected water at 70 lb. pres- 
sure. With the nozzle in one 
hand driving away sand and 
stones, a man would grope 
with the other hand for 
theinstantaneously recognisable 

feel” of soft yellow gold. 


Many bars had lost their shape, 
they had been moulded like 
putty, they had pebbles and 
bits of steel driven into them, 
yet the magic touch of them 
revealed their identity instantly 
to the sensitive divers. After 
a spell of work for many days 
together, the nails of the men 
would be worn away to a 
quarter-inch strip, their finger- 
ends would be palpitating pulps 
of raw flesh, yet they went on. 
Leather gloves were offered 
and refused. Gloves, the divers 
declared, spoilt their sense of 
touch; they could not react 
to the odd thrill of soft gold, 
as distinct from hard metal or 
stones, unless their hands were 
bare. So they went on, though 
their nails were worn down 
far below the quick, and their 
wounds were tortured by day 
and night with the salt of the 
sea water. The bars usually 
lay 18 inches or two feet deep 
in the sand, and the divers 
could just reach them with 
their tender finger-tips. 

Where mechanical means of 
clearing a way to the treasure 
had failed man-power succeeded. 
“The corner was turned,” 
writes Damant describing his 
struggle with encroaching sand, 
‘as I am convinced by the 
simple device of weighing and 
recording the amount of sand 
dug out by each diver in his 
spell below. Here was a new 
competition, and one with no 
luck in it. For 10 or 20 work- 
ing days the weights of sand 
per man steadily increased as 
brains came to the aid of 
muscle, as new dodges for sav- 
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ing 20 seconds here and getting 
an extra 3 or 4 lb. there with 
the aid of some queer-shaped 
scoop made by the blacksmiths, 
came into action. ... A stan- 
dard, and a high one, had been 
set up which no diver’s pride 
would allow him to fall below ; 
and till the excavations reached 
a depth point 10 feet below the 
level of the surrounding sea- 
bed the sand trouble was over- 
come.” 

At the end of the season of 
1922 Damant was able to report 
that 895 bars (about 14 millions 
sterling) had been recovered in 
77 diving days out of a season 
of 198 days, and that there 
had again been no accidents to 
life or limb. Indeed, the free- 
dom from serious accidents 
from first to last in the many 
perils of the work shows the 
degree of care which was exer- 
cised throughout. Once in the 
early days a diver became im- 
prisoned beneath a large plate 
owing to the breaking of a wire 
hoisting cable. He called for 
air and more air, for he felt 
that his spine was being broken, 
and he got some relief as the 
extra pressure swelled out his 
diving dress. But though the 
diver might call for more air, 
Damant had to balance the 
risks. Too much air would 
certainly burst the dress and 
drown the diver. So the supply 
was actually throttled and the 
man’s spine risked, while a 
rescuing diver rigged a new 
wire to the imprisoning plate. 
In nine minutes the first diver 
was released ‘ unruffled and 
none the worse.”’ This instance 
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of shrewd quick judgment 
makes one understand the m- 
limited faith of the divers in 
their commander. 

The long years of labow 
culminated in the season of 
1923 with the recovery of 1255 
bars of gold of a value of over 
two millions sterling. This 
brought up the total number 
of bars salved and stowed in 
the Bank to the credit of the 
Treasury to 3057 out of the 
original consignment in the 
Laurentic of 3211 bars. Over 
95 per cent had been recovered ; 
less than 5 per cent remained. 
Something like three-quarters 
of the huge vessel had been 
picked to pieces and removed, 
and, except for the intrusive 
sand, her bottom plates were 
almost clear. It was a great 
work, and one is glad for 
Damant’s sake, and for the 
sake of his dauntless divers 
who had fought the good fight 
with him—fifteen of them,— 
that the job was not left u- 
completed. As now tried and 
proved artists in salvage, they 
craved permission to put i 
those final touches which make 
immortal a perfected picture. 

So with light hearts they set 
forth in the spring of 1924 for 
the last lap or varnishing day, 
or whatever one may elect to 
call it. The great carpet of 
plate upon which and under 
which they were now to search 
for those last 154 bars was not 
continuous. There were rents 


and port-holesinit, and underthe © 


action of the sea it crept so that 
gold which had fallen through 
apertures might be hidden be 
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neath unpierced plating. The 
weather proved excellent. The 
sea knew that it was beaten, 
as it always does when man 
stands up to it and fights it 
to the uttermost. There is a 
strain of bully in the soul of 
the sea. The last layer of the 
wreck was cut away and hoisted 
off, and then some 2000 square 
feet of the sea floor itself was 
uncovered and searched. Divers 
working with the water-hoses 
and bleeding fingers could not 
now be denied, and they were 
rewarded by tracking down 
129 more bars, leaving just 25 
unaccounted for. That was in 


September 1924, when the 
operations were concluded, and 
one feels that there was a 
touch of the higher artistry in 
leaving that little something in 
the clutches of poor Father 


Neptune. He had been badly 
beaten, and knew it. It was 
as if Damant flung him a con- 
solatory pour boire of £42,500 
after dragging £5,416,000 out 
of his grip. 

“And how,” I asked of 
Damant, “did you store all 
these lumps and masses of 
treasure as the work went on, 
and how transfer them safely 
to the Bank of England ? ” 
He replied that in the early 
days the bars used to be stowed 
under the Master’s bunk in 
the Volunteer, probably the 
Safest place in such a ship. 
When things got bad in Ireland 
the Admiralty provided the 
Salvors with a destroyer as 
escort, and any gold would be 
transferred and locked up in 
her magazines after each day’s 
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work. ‘‘ When a quarter of a 
million or so had accumu- 
lated,’’ he went on in the airy 
style of a wholesale collector 
of bullion, “arrangements 
would be made for the destroyer 
to run over to a convenient 
port (e.g., Stranraer), where 
a ‘representative of the Bank 
of England’—total stranger, 
bowler hat, plausible manner— 
would appear with lorries and 
take it off to the train.” It 
all sounds delightfully casual, 
yet the total stranger in the 
bowler hat and the plausible 
manner always was what he 
represented himself to be, the 
lawful guardian of the Bank 
of England's gold. Had this 
Tale been fiction he would, 
for once at least, have been a 
superlative crook out of a 
cinema film. 

The total cost of the salvage 
work spread over seven seasons 
was less than 2} per cent of 
the amount recovered, and was 
conducted all through by Com- 
mander Damant to the account 
of the Admiralty. The salvage 
party, in addition to their 
naval pay, received at the end 
a bonus of one-eighth per cent 
on the gold salved. Contrast 
this modern method of doing 
things with Captain Dickin- 
son’s salvage of the treasure in 
the Thetis on private account, 
and his subsequent legal fights 
with his own admiral and with 
underwriters at Lloyd’s. Ours 
is a more dignified and at the 
same time a more economical 
way. Had this operation been 
carried out on a salvage con- 
tract “no cure no pay,” it 
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would have cost the taxpayer 
at least ten times as much as 
it did. 

And of the men, the true 
heroes of this little epic, listen 
to Captain Damant, their leader. 
In March of this year, when 
kindly supplying me with all 
the notes and papers upon 
which I have freely drawn in 
this Tale, he wrote :— 

““T have often wondered why 
my divers all behaved like 
angels all the time. Most men 
do when there is a life to be 
saved, something that appeals 
to all mankind educated or 
not. Possibly ditto with the 
real red gold. Every deed 


could be evaluated. No one 
was enriched by any one else’s 
labour. A common religion, 
absolute unity in aim, reality, 
danger and boldness, to give 
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pleasure. The only sad days 
were the ones when we could 
not get out to the wreck and 
had to mope in harbour. 

“No question of award apart 
from actual service pay ever 
arose. I mean not one of the 
divers ever suggested that any 
bonus, or more bonus and pay, 
should be given them, and, of 
course, I never raised or com- 
mented on the question with 
the authorities. They did, vol- 
untarily and spontaneously, 
award something just under 
£7000, which was divided among 
about 70 officers and men, who 
were all very well satisfied and 
grateful.” 

In my rendering of this Tale 
I have tried to hint, not ob- 
scurely, why Damant’s divers 
all behaved like angels all the 
time. 








SESE. 


BY GUNDI. 


THE Swahili skipper stretched 
out a lean hand, jerked open the 
steam outlet valve on the funnel 
of the Willie Mac, and sent 
three long blasts of the hooter 
across the waters of Lake 
Victoria. 

On the small wooden jetty 
(which goes by the _ high- 
sounding name of Entebbe 
Pier) we stand surrounded by 
boys, tents, chop-boxes, baths, 
and all the impedimenta of 
safari. 

There are five of us in all— 
that is to say, there are five 
whites, for every one else is 
either black or brown. The 
five whites consists of— 

1. Myself, who write this 
chronicle, and, there- 
fore, require no name. 

2. My wife, who refuses to 
read it, and likes to be 
called Ann. 

3. Jock, who is a Scotsman, 
and, therefore, needs 
no other name. 

4, Arthur Henry, who has 
two names, and uses 
them both ; and 

5. Simon or Wog-Pog, a mon- 
grel, who may have a 
name, but belongs to 
no breed, possessing, as 
he does, the advantages 
of all and the points of 
none. 

One remaining white will com- 
plete the party at a later stage. 
He has so many names that I 


have reduced him to ‘“ O. G.’’ 
for short: he awaits us at 
Sese. 


If you look at the map of 
Uganda you will find the name 
*“‘Sese ’’ printed across a group 
of islands in the north-west 
corner of Lake Victoria. They 
number possibly forty or fifty, 
and vary in size from Bugalla, 
which is approximately as large 
as the Isle of Wight, to little 
tiny wooded blobs not much 
bigger than a decent sized kit- 
chen garden. 

These islands possess an in- 
teresting, if short, history. 
When Uganda became a Pro- 
tectorate in August 1894, they 
were reasonably well popu- 
lated. There are no reliable 
records as to the exact number 
of inhabitants, but one is led 
to believe that well-manned 
canoes moved about in hun- 
dreds over the surface of the 
lake between the islands and 
the mainland. Presumably they 
lived mostly on fish and 
bananas; possibly, also, on 
pork, for there are wild pig to 
be found on some of the 
islands. 

At any rate, they lived there, 
for between the northern shores 
of the lake and the islands 
themselves no less than 30,000 
of them were carried off by 
sleeping sickness in 1905-6— 
from which fact it will be 
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gathered that the tsetse fly 
also inhabits these islands. 

Accordingly, in 1907 and 
1908—on account of this deci- 
mating outbreak—the Sese 
Islands were completely evacu- 
ated by order of the British 
Government. During the next 
fourteen years continuous 
efforts were made to deal with, 
and, if possible, to remove, 
the cause of this dread disease. 
As this is not intended to be a 
scientific treatise on the habits 
of the tsetse which carries 
sleeping sickness from beast to 
man, it is sufficient to say that 
by 1921 the mainland shore 
had been so free from all 
symptoms of its recurrence that 
it was decided to throw open the 
islands to those of the exiles 
who cared to return to their 
former homes. 


Up to the present this re- 
populating has been a slow 


process. Cotton does not 
appear to be a suitable crop 
for Sese soil, and as at the 
moment there is more money 
to be made by the native in 
planting cotton than in any 
other activity, he naturally 
prefers to stay where his crop 
is successful and his returns 
large. 

However, some natives have 
gone back, and very pleased 
they are about it. But this is 
a digression. 


Let me get back to the 
Willie Mac, at one time a gun- 
boat and the first steamer to 
be launched on the lake. It 
was called after Sir William 
Mackinnon of the British East 
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Africa Company in the early 
days when British enterprise 
first invaded Central Africa. 

There is a legend to the effect 
that the original boat was small 
and unaccommodating, and 
that at some period within the 
knowledge of elderly officials 
she was cut in two and re- 
joined with an extra piece in 
her middle, much as a dining- 
table allows the insertion of 
an extra leaf. This is said to 
account for the way she rolls 
when it is at all rough. Such 
is her reputation for unsteadi- 
ness in a wind that the intend- 
ing passenger is invariably made 
the butt of jocular references 
to mal de mer. For myself I 
do not know; the weather has 
always been kind while I have 
been on board her. 

On this occasion, in addition 
to ourselves, there are fifty or 
so native passengers—for a boat 
little bigger than a tug, skip- 
pered by the aforesaid Swahili 
and engineered by a Goan. 

The air is thick with the 
smell of dried fish, baskets of 
which lie on the pier. Two 
more blasts on the hooter— 
‘** All aboard.” The natives 
scramble down the gangway, 
and the fish baskets go with 
them. Our boys follow leisurely, 
as befitting a higher and more 
dignified position. We our 
selves put one foot on a step, 
and clamber over the three- 
foot rail that surrounds the 
bridge, for, by the courtesy 
of the Swahili skipper, we are 
to share what must at one 
time have been the gunboat’s 
quarter-deck. Simon or, 48 
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Arthur Henry chooses to call 
him, Wog-Pog, jumps some- 
where below, is retrieved by 
the collar, and dragged up a 
steel ladder by the scruff of 
his neck. Another hoot on the 
siren, the overflow of steam 
scattering us to the ship’s sides, 
and we are off. 

As we move along the pier 
two large fish baskets, fortu- 
nately empty, which the owner 
has allowed to bulge over the 
ship’s side, come into contact 
with a projecting pile. After 
a brief struggle the pile wins, 
the baskets break away from 
their fastenings and fall in the 
lake, while the owner, a stick 
of sugar-cane between his teeth, 
fatalistically accepts the situa- 
tion, and continues presumably 
his reflections on the muta- 
bility of human affairs. 

It is a glorious day, with a 
fresh breeze and bright sun- 
light, as we pick up our speed 
to its full seven knots, and gaze 
at the retreating roofs of En- 
tebbe. Deck-chairs are un- 
earthed from below, books pro- 
duced from an old army pack, 
and our little party settles 
itself in comfort for the five 
hours’ trip. Every now and 
then one of us looks up from 
his novel to draw attention to 
@ solitary “croc ” or a distant 
school of hippo, if “school ” 
be the correct term. Presently 
We reach a more open stretch ; 
there is the hazy blue of the 
islands to the south, the main- 
land to the north, while east 
and west the waters of the 
gteat lake extend unbroken to 
the horizon. A general atmos- 
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phere of peace settles over the 
ship; the natives sit together 
in one large group forrard— 
some chewing, some smoking, 
all lazily enjoying the dolce far 
niente, an occupation at which 
there are no greater experts. 

I lay aside my book for a 
word with our Swahili skipper, 
of whose language I possess a 
smattering. Twenty-two years, 
he tells me, has he worked on 
lake-boats, from the tiny Hus- 
seint to the important Clement 
Hill, well known to all whose 
business or pleasure brings them 
to Uganda. And now he is in 
full charge of a real steamer, 
albeit a wood-fuel boat (there 
is no coal as yet in this coun- 
try), responsible for us, our 
boys, our baggage, and three 
or four score African passengers. 
I ask him what he would do if 
there was a storm, and hastily 
look round for a dark cloud the 
size of a man’s hand. Fortu- 
nately there is not even a speck 
in the blue. He would run for 
shelter to the nearest land, and 
wait until it was over. A 
sensible fellow, our skipper. 

Erenesiti, our head boy, 
breaks in on our brief talk 
by appearing at the head of 
the companion. His name is 
really Ernest, but the native 
puts vowels before and after 
every consonant. He carries a 
teapot, and is followed by 
another boy with cups. This 
keeps us all employed for half 
an hour, and we look up to 
find ourselves threading our 
way between two islands in a 
narrow channel not 500 yards 
wide, and, so we are told, in 

M2 
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places 3 feet deep. Half-speed 
rings down to the engine-room, 
and a burly Kavirondo “ swings 
the lead’’ with monotonous 
chant, intelligible only to the 
skipper. We strain our ears 
to this: ‘‘ Na—a—a—nee—ee 
—Kass—robo—o—o ”’ (pause). 
*“* Sa—a—baa ”’ (pause). “‘ T— 
a—a—no ”’ (pause). ‘“‘ Ke—nee 
—ee.”’ I spell it as phonetic- 
ally as I can. So we are now 
at four feet ! 

Our attention wanders to the 
shore on either side. Stunted 
trees and shrubs down almost 
to the water’s edge, fringed 
with tall reeds that sway as 
our wash reaches them, dipping 
the weaver-birds’ nests, which 
they carry, until the young 
fledglings inside them must 


wonder what is happening. The 
ambatch-trees, with their yellow 


blossoms, are alive with cor- 
morants and a white lake bird, 
similar in size, while overhead 
the cry of the magnificent fish 
eagle sounds like the seamew 
on the rocky coasts of Corn- 
wall. 

Half-speed changes to Dead- 
slow, rises again to Half- 
speed Ahead, the voice of the 
sounder is heard no more, and 
we are again under way in 
deep water. 

The next diversion is lunch 
—cold ham, salad, bread and 
cheese, and beer! The breeze 
has dropped to a pleasant air, 
and the smoke of our cigar- 
ettes, enjoyed with the zest of 
the replete interior, curls lazily 
in our wake. 

‘‘There’s Bugalla,”’ says Jock, 
“and there’s the chief’s head- 
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quarters, and, to the right of it 
on the next hill, our camp.” 

Binoculars are in request 
now while Jock (who is the big 
noise in the Administration of 
this Province) replaces a dis- 
carded tie, and buttons up his 
tunic. A brown road shows up 
leading from the chief’s house 
to the water’s edge, dow 
which can be seen hurrying 
figures in white. 

Three canoes put out from 
the shore—one very large, one 
not so large, and one small. 
As we draw nearer we discover 
O. G. in the bows of the second 
canoe, and obtain a flourish of 
both arms in reply to ouw 
fluttered handkerchiefs. The 
siren hoots (again do we dodge 
the steam), the leading canoe 
answers with long-drawn-out 
blasts on situtwnga horns, and 
the Willie Mac comes to with 
a rattle of anchor chains. 

We lean over the side, lazily 
watching the canoes approach- 
ing. The first to arrive is that 
of Kweba, the Saza, or Oounty, 
Chief of all the Sese Islands. 
Long and narrow, though not 
nearly as narrow as it looks, it 
moves through the water at 4 
prodigious rate, propelled by 
the spear-shaped blades of 4 
score of paddlers—two to 4 
thwart—stripped to the waist, 
moving their bodies with 4 
rhythmical swing and a “lift” 
at the beginning of each stroke, 
worthy of a "Varsity boat. AS 
the canoe draws level at 4 
given signal, all the paddles 
flash upright, and a rattle of 
the handles on the gunwales, 
rippling down the boat like 4 
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feu de joie down a line of 
infantry, signifies that the Saza 
chief has come forth to wel- 
come us, and is offering us 
the native equivalent of a 
naval salute. 

It seemed a little incongruous 
that Kweba himself and two 
minor chiefs who came with 
him should be dressed in black 
coats and Homburg hats. Some- 
how a Homburg hat does not 
fit in with a row of half-naked 
blacks in a canoe a-bristle with 
what might be mistaken for 
spears—and even the fact that 
they are only paddle blades 
does not lessen the incongruity. 
However, Jock was evidently 
accustomed to it, for he took 
the salute quite gravely, and a 
minute later was grasping the 
chief's hand and exchanging 
the usual lengthy greeting, with- 
out which no meeting ever takes 
place. In spite of the publicity 
given these days to our small 
Protectorate, I have never seen, 
even in a text-book, the com- 
mon everyday “‘How d’you 
do” of the Baganda set down 
in full. I propose to give it 
now. 


A. Osibye otyano? How are you? 
B, Ah-ah! Not bad. , 
B. Otyano? And you? 

A. Bulungi! Well. 

B. Mm-mm ! Equivalent to 
A. Mm-mm!§ Scots Mphm. 
B. Ah-ah! ) 
A. Fea-eh ! ( Much the same as Mm. 
B. Agafayo? How’s the family ? 

A. Ekyali! Very well. 

B. Um-~mm ! 


-the 


Scots Aye. 


. Mm-mm ! 
» Mm-mm ! 
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A. Gw'osula otya? And you, how 
goes it? 

B. Ndi mulungi! I'm fine. 

Expressive of pleasure, 


each at the other's 
satisfactory condi- 
tion. 


A. Mm-mm ! 
B. Mn-mm! 


After this the conversation 
proper will begin. I can assure 
the reader that the above is no 
exaggeration—I have heard the 
Baganda keep it up much 
longer. On this occasion Jock, 
being a Scotsman, had no 
difficulty in playing the part 
of ‘ B ” in the above duologue. 
We all in turn tried to follow 
his example. Ann kept on 
saying “Mm-mm” as being 
the safest and most non-com- 
mittal; I varied it with an 
occasional ‘‘ Ah—ah,” while 
Arthur Henry gave a masterly 
rendering @ la bouche fermée. 
The chief beamed on us all 
impartially, however, and per- 
sonally supervised our transfer 
over the side of the Willie Mac 
into the charge of his smiling 
canoe-men. Even Simon did 
not disdain being passed along 
from thwart to thwart by these 
watlriors ; no doubt he realised 
that it was the only alternative 
to swimming ashore. 

O. G., having transferred 
himself from his own canoe vid 
the steamer to Kweba’s, pointed 
out our camp, 500 feet or so 
above the lake, and we were 
soon making our way there in 
single file, along a path so steep 
that we were glad of a rest at 
frequent intervals and on any 
pretext. The pretext was gener- 
ally supplied by Ann—not a 
fast mover at any time—who 
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would stop and turn round with 
a “ Doesn’t the lake look pretty 
from here!” A question of 
this sort naturally demands a 
personal survey prior to reply. 
It follows that there were quite 
a number of spots from which 
the lake did look very pretty 
indeed! Personally, I think 
the best view of it was from 
a long chair on the verandah 
of the rest-house in the camp 
itself! At any rate, it was 
from there that I enjoyed it 
most as we sat, comfortably 
tired, while our boys, helped 
by the paddlers of O. G.’s 
canoe, unpacked and pitched 
our tents. 

Tea followed in a pleasant 
little thatched banda, open at 
two sides, and overlooking the 
bay from which the Willie Mac 
was now departing, looking 
very much like a toy steamer 
on the Round Pond. She was 
not due back at Tabaliro (which 
Jock informed me was the name 
of our landing-place) until Sun- 
day morning, and as this was 
Tuesday, we had four clear 
days in which to explore the 
islands, excluding the two hours 
of daylight still left to us on 
this, our jour d’arrivée. 

We began by a half-hour’s 
walk to a fairy-like grotto in 
a forest just below the camp, 
from which came our water 
supply. In Uganda there are 
no woods; for some reason 
they are all known as “ forests.”’ 
I imagine a forest to be a 
dense mass of gigantic trees 
and impenetrable undergrowth. 
Forests are disappointing things 
—real ones I mean,—because 
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you can’t get inside them with 
out a mouthful of cobwebs, a 
skinful of thorns, and a rend- 
ing of garments. I once fancied 
myself in the imaginary role 
of a pioneer, hacking my way 
with a bill-hook through cling. 
ing creepers, lingering lianas, 
and fearful fungi, but when | 
am faced with the reality it 
never seems worth while. The 
inside of such a forest is much 
the same as the outside, ex- 
cept that one can’t see it a 
well. Probably I lack enter. 
prise, also I believe there are 
snakes in forests, and I share 
the common dislike of anything 
that crawls, stings, or bites. 

The forests of Sese are not 
like this. The séttutwnga, a 
graceful form of antelope, have 
kept down the undergrowth, 
and native tracks abound every- 
where. The trees are tall and 
elegantly leaved, and the su 
shines through, flecking their 
stems brown, red, and gold. 
Monkeys leap from the ground 
at Simon’s approach, and chat- 
ter in complete security at him 
and us. Parrots screech aud 
whistle from the topmost 
branches while we step along 
on a leafy carpet or a mossy 
path. Strange fruits hang 
temptingly on shrubs, and 
heavy - scented flowers, white 
and yellow, demand closer i 
spection. 

The grotto, when we reach 
it, is charming. A grassy W 
from which water trickles 
to a stone shelf, splashing there 
after down a smooth rock, and 
disappearing amongst ferns and 


mosses underneath a bower o 
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reedy-like bushes. When the 
native wants to fill his gourd 
or water-pot, he places two 
plantain leaves on the stone 
shelf, and the water is thereby 
induced to flow in two thin 
streams into the utensils placed 
beneath. There were two lads 
filling their ensuwa as we ar- 
rived. Healthy boys they 
looked, clad in comfortable 
situtunga skins, for it is chilly 
o nights on Bugalla Island, 
and the day would be well 
passed by the time they reached 
their huts. 

Near-by the grotto was a fine 
example of the Mukusu tree— 
a variety of mahogany,—called 
by the islanders Amagulu, 
from its legs which stick out 
like struts leaning up against 
the trunk at an angle of 45°. 
Some suppose that these are 


intended to protect the bark 
of the young tree from being 
tubbed by animals. As the 
tree grows up the “legs ”’ be- 
come fewer and longer, and in 
an old stager are reduced to 


something resembling the 
shrunk shank of Jaques’ sixth 
age. 

On our way back to camp a 
wild plum-tree with its small 
very dark green leaves attracted 
us, and Ann tried a white tooth 
on a fruit, withdrawing it hur- 
nedly with a wry face. It was 
either unripe or by nature sour, 
but, as she is still alive, it was 
evidently not poisonous ! 

The log fire was blazing 
merrily in front of our dining 
hut when we reached camp, 
and as we sat by it in pyjamas 
and dressing-gowns, our baths 
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behind us, a belated “ sun- 
downer” beside us, and our 
dinner before us, we felt that 
a life like this on an island 
was better far than a round of 
official dinners, followed by the 
inevitable bridge or the “‘ Won’t 
you sing something for us” 
evenings of the mainland. 

After a dinner of Sese fish, 
Sese fowl, and Sese bananas, 
we again surrounded the fire, 
while O. G. produced his gramo- 
phone, and played to us. It 
was interesting to watch the 
effect of this modern contriv- 
ance on the two natives, whose 
duty it was to keep the home 
fires burning. Fox-trots left 
them cold; ‘Tea for two” 
passed unnoticed; Kreisler 
evoked a slight interest, but 
the “‘ Flora Dance” sung by 
Peter Dawson was received 
with an enthusiasm which would 
have delighted the singer of 
this popular ballad. True, parts 
of it were regarded in much 
the same light as we would 
regard a comic song, but on 
every subsequent evening on 
which it was played the ver- 
dict was always the same— 
““ Yebale, yebale’’ — “ Bravo, 
bravo ”’ is the nearest transla- 
tion I can find for this expres- 
sion—which conveys the thanks 
of the speaker for anything 
which has given him pleasure. 

And so to bed, as Pepys 
would say, with joy for so 
pleasing a diversion, and to 
sleep long and deep, albeit the 
snoring of Jock would awaken 
the dead, had we not been too 
tired to hear him. 

Next morning we were up 
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betimes. Ann, the Wog-Pog, 
and I took an early morning 
stroll to the wood of the mon- 
keys, where we were duly re- 
warded by Tarzanish perform- 
ances from tree to tree. The 
Wog-Pog flushed a situtunga 
and disappeared in the under- 
growth in hot, though unavail- 
ing, pursuit, emerging later, 
panting but happy, to escort 
us back to breakfast. 

It had been arranged the 
night before that we should 
visit the neighbouring island 
of Bufumira, call on the local 
chief, walk across the back of 
the island, and return in the 
cool of the evening. It was a 
pleasant programme, and we 
carried it out to the letter. 
Punctualy at 9 a.m. Kweba 
rolled up in a black coat, the 
inevitable Homburg hat, and 
a pair of boots at least four 
sizes too large. After some 
palaver with Jock and many 
smiles on both sides, it trans- 
pired that the chief for whose 
island we were bound had sent 
us six chickens as a present. 
These were gracefully acknow- 
ledged, and a buzz of talk 
from the cook-house announced 
that our boys had duly taken 
them over. As we had already 
purchased about a couple of 
dozen hens, the boys naturally 
regarded this addition in the 
light of a windfall for them. 
The Baganda are very partial 
to fowl, and boil it wrapped up 
in banana leaves, without which 
no meal could be prepared. 
In fact, what they would do 
without the friendly banana- 
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tree I cannot imagine! The 
majority of them live almost 
entirely on its fruit. This 
fruit they cook in the leaves, 
and dish it up on other leaves. 
The leaves, again, they use, 
and the fibre, as a substitute 
for brown paper and string— 
indeed, with the fibre they tie 
everything from sandals to 
house-poles. With it also they 
make little bags for tobacco, 
and bigger bags for potatoes. 
A large leaf will act excellently 
as an en tout cas, a small one 
as a drinking-cup, and a row 
of them stuck in the ground 
on either side of a road serves 
to decorate it for the arrival of 
every celebrity from the Dis- 
trict Commissioner to the Duke 
of York. I have seen a dilapi- 
dated “‘Ford” held together 
in various places by ebyai 
—as the fibre is called,—and 
very efficiently as far as my 
Own journey therein was con- 
cerned, though I felt, I admit, 
a little insecure at the time! 
But to return to our expedition. 

The sun was dazzlingly bright 
as our canoes, two large roomy 
vessels, made their way across 
the intervening water to Bufu- 
mira, every drop from the 
paddles a glistening jewel, pliant 
muscles rippling along black 
chests and shoulders, the while 
@ monotonous chant maintained 
its rhythm in time with the 
strokes of the crew. 

The Wog-Pog, a restless beast 
at the best of times, became 4 
positive nuisance in his efforts 
to find a suitable spot in which 
to stretch himself, and was 
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finally compelled to adopt a 
crouching position under Jock’s 
knees, where he remained until 
the canoe grated softly on the 
sandy beach of Bufumira. 

The arrangements were to 
send the canoe round to the 
other side of the island, walk 
across ourselves, and meet it 
and our lunch at a spot indi- 
cated to the chief in charge. 
0. G. was, I noticed, somewhat 
reluctant to part company with 
the victuals—in particular a 
certain case containing, I be- 
believe, beer; but Jock re- 
assured him. 

“Tt will be all the nicer 
when we get to the other land- 
ing,” said Jock, following his 
glance. ‘It’s only a couple 
of miles across—we’ll be there 
in half an hour or an hour 
at most, even if we take it 
slowly.” 

So up the hill we went, the 
sandy path giving way to grass, 
and the stunted ambatch to 
forest trees casting a pleasant 
shade on our little party. 

Presently we emerged in a 
clearing, in the middle of which 
stood the house of the Gom- 
bolola (district) chief, with a 
few huts scattered round, their 
occupants in front. Jock, as 
usual, stepped forward, and 
the necessary greetings were 
exchanged. As we moved on 
after a brief palaver (for Jock’s 
breath was none too long after 
our climb), I ventured to ask 
& native how far was the spot 
for which we were bound. His 
answer did not encourage me, 
but Jock, to whom I repeated 
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my fears, pooh-poohed them 
on the grounds that we were 
nearly there, that no native 
can ever tell how far it is to 
anywhere, and that anyhow it 
was very nice under the trees. 
I exchanged a sympathetic look 
with O. G., whose thoughts were, 
I have no doubt, as dry as his 
throat ! 

For the best part of an hour 
we trudged along through the 
forest uncomplainingly, until 
emerging at last we found our- 
selves faced with a large bare 
shoulder of grass and rock on 
the far side of a treeless plain. 
Even Jock was surprised at 
this, but he said nothing, and 
we walked on. I will pass over 
the details of that stretch. 
The sun was grilling, the path 
stony, and every now and then 
led us over an ironstone crop, 
so hot as to be almost unbear- 
able. When some ninety min- 
utes later we again entered an 
apparently limitless forest, we 
were so grateful for the shade 
that nobody grumbled at the 
unexpected distance. Twice in 
that forest we found ourselves 
almost running downhill ex- 
pecting the lake at last, only 
to have our ardour damped 
as well as our shirts by a corre- 
sponding ascent. 

At last, however, we emerged 
from a wood to find the lake 
some four hundred yards below 
us, and our final burst—once 
more on sandy soil—was done 
in fine style, O. G. winning at 
the post. His victory was tem- 
pered by the non-appearance 
of the corkscrew for some min- 
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utes, for the canoe had not yet 
arrived, but a succulent stick 
of sugar-cane provided us all 
with occupation, and luckily 
we had not long to wait. 

Our landing-place was suit- 
ably provided with a small 
wood close at hand, where 
presently we enjoyed our lunch 
to an even greater extent than 
that prophesied by Jock. So 
late was it or so hungry were 
we, or both, that we eliminated 
the interval between lunch and 
tea, and, for myself, even when 
both beer and tea were finished 
I was still thirsty ! 

On the way back to our camp 
we all took a turn at paddling, 
while the leader of the crew 
choir interpolated bits of his 
own into the boating song. The 
song selected was one capable 
of infinite topical expansion. 


It consisted of a line sung solo 
by the leader, at the end of 
which the remainder would 
open their mouths in unison 
and emit a ‘“ Yah,” prolonged 
to three notes, every alternative 


line. Thus :— 

Leader: ‘‘ Oh, the big hippo 
waits in the reeds for the men 
of Bugalla ! ”’ 

Chorus: “ Yah!” 

Leader: “‘ He may wait and 
wait, but he won’t catch men 
like the men of Bugalla ! ” 

Chorus: “‘ Yah—ah—ah !” 

Extempore interruption by 
one of the chorus (not, however, 
upsetting the time or tune)— 

“He may catch a woman, 
for women are stupid and 
slow !”’ 

A general laugh while the 
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leader makes up his mind what 
the next line is going to be. 
On this occasion our respective 
appearances with a paddle came 
in for comment— 

Leader: ‘Oh, the strokes 
of the White Chief are strong 
and sure—he paddles well ! ” 

Chorus: ‘‘ Yah!” 

Leader: “And even the 
omulamuzt (magistrate) rows 
quite a long way without get- 
ting tired!” 

Chorus: ‘‘ Yah-ah-ah !” 

I joined in this last chorus, 
feeling that the personal refer- 
ence to myself required ac- 
knowledgment. 

As we drew nearer home we 
got them to sing a very fasci- 
nating song—the prettiest of 
all the Sese boat songs. It is 
quite indescribable. I tried to 
put its music down in notes, 
but failed to reproduce any- 
thing resembling the original. 
It has a longish chorus, in 
which the sounds ‘‘ Wangi— 
Wangi—Wangi,” or something 
similar, occur, but the meaning 
even Jock, who prides himself 
on his knowledge of native 
lingos, failed to interpret. Liv- 
ing on the lake, remote from 
the mainland, the Sese islanders 
have coined strange words and 
phrases, similar to Luganda in 
sound, but not to be found in 
any Luganda text-book. Pos- 
sibly they have acquired @ 
web-footed tongue in the same 
way that their bodies have 
acquired a muscular set through 
endless canoe work. Their eyes, 
too, are as clear as the eyes of 
sailors, and their minds simple 
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and open like the wide stretches 
of that vast lake on which 
they live. 


“Why can’t we shoot a 
hippo to-day ? ” 

“A good idea ! 
any rate try.” 

“Then let’s.”’ 

“T’m with you. We'll ask 
Kweba where the most likely 
spot is, and push off after 
breakfast.” 

The fates, or rather Ann, for 
the suggestion in the first in- 
stance came from her, having 
thus decreed, we set off in two 
canoes for a small island which 
did not appear to have an 
official name, being uninhabited, 
and, therefore, of small account. 
It turned out to be a curious 
triangular patch of earth, with 
each apex stretching out a 


We can at 


rocky extension gently descend- 
ing to the lake surface, and 


thereafter continuing under 
water at a slowly increasing 
depth. 

O. G. was selected as the 
marksman of the party, and I 
was detailed to accompany him 
in the smaller of the two 
canoes. The other, containing 
the remainder of the party, 
was intended to drive the hippo 
m our direction. In this it 
was not very successful, pos- 
sibly due to Jock, who, when 
not talking, insisted on whist- 
ling “The Pibroch of Donald 
Dhu,” or some such barbaric 
air. Consequently, the first 
hippos sighted (there were at 
least five in the herd) hurried 
out into the open lake as fast 
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as their legs would carry them, 
walking or running, I should 
imagine, on the bottom, with 
a hurried emergence to ascer- 
tain how far they were from 
this strange music, and an 
equally rapid submerging on 
finding themselves still within 
earshot. Jock, when he does 
get hold of an air, is ever loath 
to let it go! 

However, a few minutes later, 
aS we were cruising slowly 
round one of the rocky points, 
a large bull raised his head, 
yawned, caught sight of us, 
and made for the shore. The 
other canoe was for the mo- 
ment hidden from him by the 
island, and the wind was waft- 
ing the strains of “The Keel 
Row ”’ in the opposite direction. 
Master Hippo accordingly did 
not hurry. Our canoe-men were 
by this time in a fever of ex- 
citement, and with quick strokes 
paddled us closer inshore. At 
about seventy yards he lifted 
his head once more, and O. G. 
gave it to him with his -375, 
literally in the neck. With a 
snort, a plunge, and something 
approaching a tidal wave, the 
hippo disappeared into a thick 
mass of reeds fringing the shore 
of the island. 

Tentatively we followed, cau- 
tiously now, for a wounded 
hippo is a dangerous beast, 
and one charge at our small 
craft would put us all in the 
water, with him and any stray 
crocodiles there were in a strong 
position. For fully half an 
hour he lay doggo; the reeds 
were high and our progress 
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slow, and we were beginning 
to think that he had deserted 
the water altogether and crept 
on shore to die, when a yell 
from the foremost canoe-man 
and a large, brown, slippery 
mass hurling itself straight at 
us dispelled our illusion more 
forcibly than any of us wished. 

O. G. raised his rifle and fired 
twice in quick succession. 
Whether he hit or not, alas! 
will never be known, for the 
hippo flashed past us so fast 
that I at any rate had barely 
time to glimpse a shiny shoulder 
or back, a crashing of reeds, 
and a mountain of spray. 

Our canoe took some dis- 
entangling from the reeds, for 
we were in the thickest part, 
and none of us could see more 
than a couple of yards in any 
direction. When we did emerge 
into clear water again there 
was no sign of the hippo, and 
from the other canoe, which 
had come up on hearing the 
shots, all we got was— 

“Did you hit him?” from 
Jock. 

“A helpful lot of blighters 
you are!” I yelled. ‘“‘ Didn’t 
you see him? He must have 
gone straight past you!” 

Arthur Henry admitted that 
he had felt a slight rocking 
sensation in the canoe, and had 
wondered if the wind was rising 
and the lake with it—but no! 
they had seen nothing. They 
had heard the shots, and were 
just coming along to view the 
body ! 

“There is another hippo, a 
big one, in the reeds now,” 
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volunteered our helmsman. “I 
saw him as we went in, but we 
were following the other, so I 
forgot him.” 

“What? Where? In those 
reeds ? Come on, then! ”’ said 
O. G. ‘ Don’t waste time.” 

“Yes, and this time we'll 
take both canoes, and Jock 
can keep ‘ The Lass 0’ Gowrie’ 
until we’re going home,” I 
added. 

I will not describe our at- 
tempts to locate this second 
beast. I now believe the helms- 
man was merely being tactful, 
for no trace of him could be 
found. Still I am glad we 
tried, for the actual edge of 
that island when we had strug- 
gled through the giant reeds 
was the strangest sight I ever 
saw. Trees came down, not 
only to the water, but beyond 
it and into it. It was like a 
flooded forest. Surrounding the 
island like a series of entangle- 
ments were layer after layer of 
gigantic cobwebs, stretching 
from branch to branch, and 
reaching almost to water-level. 
In these cobwebs were spiders, 
the like of which I have never 
seen except in the pictures 
illustrating the tales of Louis 
de Rougemont; as large as 
the small crabs of the green 
variety which as a child I used 
to call “huge”; of varying 
colours, yellow backed, green 
striped, orange-and-black, they 
hung suspended in their ghostly 
shrouds, their enormous legs 
silhouetted against the greyish 
whiteness of a web as thick as 
butter muslin. 
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“Tt is better not to touch 
them—they burn!” was the 
comment of our stalwart pad- 
dler as he splashed his way 
through the marshy under- 
growth, striking web and occu- 
pant to earth with a branch 
pulled from a water-logged tree, 
following the alleged trail of 
the hypothetical hippo. This 
trail was nothing more than a 
well-defined path—if it can be 
called a path,—up which the 
hippo went every night in 
search of succulent herbage. 
That hippo will lay waste a 
vegetable garden I know to 
my cost; for when in Jinja 
they visited us every evening, 
vegetables and flowers alike 
went west. In the end we gave 
up growing either, preferring a 
wilderness to a fair imitation 
of a shelled area. 

After some time we aban- 
doned our spidery search and 
made for home, keeping at the 
same time a sharp look-out for 
the one hippo which O. G. 
insisted he had slaughtered, 
and whose body he expected 
to find floating gently defunct 
on the surface of the lake! 
Needless to say, no carcase 
interrupted the even tenor 
of our homeward way, while the 
paddlers improvised a new song 
in which sympathy with O. G. 
mingled with their own dis- 
appointment in being robbed 
of a large and satisfying meal 
of hippo flesh. 

Just as we rounded the point 
of Bugalla in sight of our camp, 
a flight of solan geese coming 
to rest on a spur of the island 
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tempted us to land some dis- 
tance from our usual landing- 
place, and I was handed a shot- 
gun and told to do my worst. 
After tramping what seemed 
to me like five miles through 
a forest, I suddenly came on 
the birds in a marsh, into which 
I promptly fell, and, flounder- 
ing noisily, heard the flapping 
of many wings and the familiar 
cry heralding their departure. 
As I watched them fly majestic- 
ally and scornfully away, well 
out of range, my feelings— 
and sayings—were unprintable. 
O. G. made matters worse on 
my return, empty-handed, by 
asking me if I had been 
fishing ! 

“No,” I replied bitingly, 
“T’ve been looking for your 
hippo!” 


All things come to an end, 
and the approaching finish to 
our brief holiday saddened our 
thoughts which a completed 
breakfast had already rendered 


introspective. It is only on a 
holiday that breakfast as a 
meal can be really enjoyable : 
in everyday life it is invariably 
a hurried affair. An egg swal- 
lowed hastily—or petulantly 
pushed aside,—a cup of hot 
coffee gulped uncomfortably, a 
piece of toast crunched as one 
searches for one’s coat, hat, or 
spectacles, followed by a dash 
for the office. But on a holiday, 
how different! Porridge, per- 
haps, followed by fish, an egg, 
or even two (for there is no 
hurry), and just a slice more 
of that excellent ham, and, yes, 
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another cup of coffee, thank 
you! After that a cigarette 
or a pipe, its fragrant smoke 
inhaled lovingly as we sit back 
in our chairs, fold our napkins, 
and plan our movements for 
the day ! 

And so with us on this our 
last day of freedom. The Willie 
Mac was lying-to in the bay 
below us, but we were not due 
on board for several hours. 
Time enough to take one more 
ramble over the island, through 
the green wood down to that 
fairy grotto which had so 
charmed us on our afrrival. 
The boys could pack at their 
leisure. 

Off we started, prepared to 
enjoy to the full the time at 
our disposal. Hardly had we 
entered the forest ere the Wog- 
Pog shot ahead of us like an 
arrow, disappearing into the 
undergrowth. Presently there 
was a yelping and a barking 
so excited and imperative that 
we raced after him to see what 
he had found. There was a 
crackling of twigs, a crashing 
of heavy bodies through the 
forest, and we were just in 
time to see the last of a herd 
of situtunga in full flight with 
Simon at their heels. 

A cry from O. G., well in 
front, called to us to come 
quickly. We came as quickly 
as we could, in spite of tearings 
and scratchings and rending of 
garments, and there in a small 
clearing sat O. G. with some- 
thing on his knees. It was a 
baby situtunga, the sweetest 
little thing imaginable in brown 
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fur. Two large brown eyes 
gazed timidly at us as we ap- 
proached, and closed again as 
if the sight was too much for 
them. It could not have been 
more than a few days old. 
Abandoned by its mother in 
the stampede which Simon had 
caused, it had lain on the 
ground unable to move until 
O. G. had, as he explained, 
nearly put his foot on it! In 
triumph we carried it to our 
camp, fed it with warm milk, and 
sat round it like a lot of broody 
hens, each offering the most 
ridiculous suggestions as to its 
future upbringing. I may as 
well tell the reader at once 
that, in spite of all our mis- 
directed kindness and in spite 
of Jock’s and Arthur Henry’s 
solemn warnings that the thing 
wouldn’t live a week and that 
it was cruelty to take it away, 
that situtwnga is now a flourish- 
ing beast of six months’ stand- 
ing, follows everywhere the 
black boy who attends to it, 
and acts as the beloved play- 
mate of a young Britisher 
aged seven. The Wog-Pog 
never cared much for it. He 
seemed to regard it as an 
intruder in a world which had 
hitherto held no rival. 

The Wog-Pog is now, how- 
ever, in a land where all his 
hunting is happy, and where 
there is no rivalry. I think an 
infected tsetse must have bitten 
him—perhaps we were unwise 
in taking him,—but soon after 
our return to Entebbe he sick- 
ened and refused to recover. 
Poor old Wog-Pog, at least he 
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had a really happy week before 
he died. 

And so indeed had all of us. 
Not that any of us are dead 
yet! And we certainly hope 
for another trip to Sese before 
that ! 

Our homeward journey to 
Entebbe needs no description ; 
it was the same as our outward 
voyage, already fully detailed. 

Now as Ann and [I sit on our 
verandah and gaze across the 
lake to that blue outline of the 
islands, our thoughts go back 
to our jolly week there. It is 


the essence of a successful 
holiday that it should fill the 
mind with pleasant memories. 
In this respect we are the richer, 
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and though we are now scat- 
tered, with Jock away in Scot- 
land and Arthur Henry in 
Switzerland, we still have O. G., 
who wanders in for an occa- 
sional sundowner. He seldom 
leaves without some one of the 
trio saying, ““Do you remem- 
ber that day we ...?” 

And when Jock returns, I 
hope with a new tune even if it 
is a Scots one, and Arthur 
Henry escapes still heart-whole 
from the attractions of ski-ing 
all day and dancing all night, 
perhaps we shall revisit those 
Sese Islands. If we do, it 
will be my turn with the hippo : 
the solan geese I shall leave to 
O. G. 








THE SECRET OF DEATH. 


BY HAROLD E. GORST. 


WHEN the doctor ordered me 
away for a complete change, 
after a severe illness that had 
confined me to bed for several 
weeks, a friend suggested Bop- 
pard on the Rhine. “It is a 
charming place in the French 
zone,’ he declared, “full of 
cherry orchards, which will just 
be in bloom.” The fact that 
it was also next door to the 
famous Riidesheimer vineyards 
weighed with me, I must’ con- 
fess, still more. I gladly 


adopted the suggestion, and 
went off by myself, after the 
selfish fashion of an invalid, 
leaving my family behind to 


enjoy the month of May in 
the familiar surroundings of a 
flat in Westminster. 

Boppard proved to be all 
that my friend had promised. 
Its position on the left bank 
of the Rhine, facing steep hills 
across the water that were 
covered with green vineyards, 
made it a lovely spot, and 
reminded me more than any- 
thing else of the grand sweep 
of the Hudson River by New 
York. I stayed at a comfort- 
able modern hotel close to the 
river, and lost no time in 
sampling their stock of Rhine 
wines, which were both cheaper 
and better in quality than the 
food. The benefit of the change 
was apparent at once, and I 
could feel myself recovering 
tone and good spirits day by 


day. It is curious, in view of 
what happened afterwards, that 
I felt much invigorated from 
the beginning of my visit by 
three purely physical things— 
the excellent Rhine wine, an 
exhilarating smell like wood 
fire and tobacco smoke com- 
bined that pervaded the town, 
and a very appetising kind of 
sausage, to which I had become 
attached as a student at Leipzig 
years before. 

A minor ailment, of which 
I should have taken no notice 
if I had been otherwise in a 
normal state of health, caused 
me to seek out a local physi- 
cian. The hotel proprietor 
highly recommended to me a 
certain Dr Schwartz, and I 
accordingly found my way one 
morning to the latter’s pretty 
villa on the outskirts of the 
little town. In my natural 
modesty I supposed myself to 
be entirely unknown to the 
German doctor, and I was 
somewhat surprised, therefore, 
at the words with which he 
greeted me. 

““Are you, then, the Eng- 
lishman who is staying at the 
Rhineland Hotel? I am very 
rejoiced to have this oppor- 
tunity of making your acquaint- 
ance.” 

We talked for a few minutes 
about the small trouble which 
had brought me there to con- 
sult him, and he gave me @ 
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prescription to relieve the symp- 
toms. Then, as the object of 
my visit had been attained, 
I rose to take my leave. But 
Dr Schwartz begged me to 
stay a little while longer, as 
he had a special favour to ask 
of me. With many apologies 
he went on to state that he 
had, residing in a large villa 
perched on a steep eminence 
overlooking the town, a very 
distinguished patient who was 
in a precarious state of health. 
This patient called himself 
Baron Leutringen, but was in 
reality, the doctor explained 
in rather awe-stricken tones, 
a high-born prince of one of 
the German Royal Houses that 
had been brought down by the 
Great War. The Baron had 
the arrival of all foreign visitors 
reported to him, had been duly 
informed of the appearance of 
an English convalescent, and 
had begged Dr Schwartz to 
seek me out and beg me to do 
him the kindness of paying 
him a visit. 

“Directly the Baron heard 
that you were English, and 
had recovered from a serious 
illness,” stated the doctor, ‘‘ he 
entreated me to procure him 
an interview. He is a man of 
considerable scientific attain- 
ment, intensely interested in 
the whole subject of pathology ; 
and I understand that he is 
anxious to ask you one or two 
questions about your own ex- 
periences, in the hope that you 
may be able to throw some 
light on the problems he has 
made his special study.” 

I could not help laughing at 


this suggestion. ‘My dear 
doctor,” I said, “‘ your distin- 
guished patient would, I fear, 
be very disappointed in me as 
a source of medical informa- 
tion. I am an ordinary lay- 
man, who can claim no know- 
ledge on the subject of human 
diseases, except in so far as I 
have experienced them myself.”’ 

“But that is just what is 
wanted,” cried the doctor. 
“The Baron only desires to 
ask you plain questions, as 
far as I know, such as I have 
been asking you this morning.” 

‘“‘ Very well,” Ireplied. ‘“ On 
that understanding I readily 
give my consent, and shall, in 
fact, be greatly honoured in 
being invited to meet so in- 
teresting a personality. But 
tell me, doctor,” I added, 
‘“‘ what is the matter with your 
patient ? Is he very ill? ” 

‘*He is, indeed, in a most 
serious condition,” answered 
Dr Schwartz. ‘ His vitality 
is fast diminishing, and noth- 
ing seems to arrest the progress 
of a wasting disease.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps he is tired of life, 
and is making no effort to 
preserve it,” I suggested. 

Dr Schwartz shook his head. 

‘‘No, that is the extraor- 
dinary part of it. He clings 
to life, and dreads the idea of 
death. Yet, though he grasps 
eagerly at any suggestion that 
might rouse him from his al- 
most moribund condition, noth- 
ing seems to avail.” 

We arranged that the visit 
should be paid on the following 
afternoon, and in accordance 
with this plan Dr Schwartz 
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called to fetch me at my hotel. 
A very steep road led up to 
the Baron’s villa, the entrance 
to which was barred, in what 
was intended to be a highly 
ornamental fashion, by some 
rather preposterous iron gates. 
Having been admitted into the 
house by a smart-looking man- 
servant, I was shown into a 
large reception-room on the 
ground floor, whilst the doctor 
was taken upstairs to prepare 
the way for my visit. 

I found myself in the usual 
type of German salon—a vast 
expanse of highly-polished par- 
quet flooring, and at one end 
of the room a small rug laid 
down in front of a hard settee 
and three angular arm-chairs. 
An ebony table for afternoon 
coffee, a white bust on a black 
marble column, and a couple 
of gigantic flower-pots contain- 
ing some kind of exotic palm 
completed the more striking 
furnishings of the stiff and un- 
compromising apartment. Be- 
fore my spirits had time to 
sink to the level of my sur- 
roundings, my inspection was 
interrupted by the entrance of 
the man-servant, who requested 
me to follow him to the étage 
above. 

The most conspicuous object 
in the room into which I was 
shown was a great carved oak 
four-post bed, the deep red 
curtains of which had been 
drawn back, fully exposing the 
occupant to view. The prince, 
whom the doctor introduced as 
Herr Baron Leutringen, lay 
half-raised upon his right elbow, 
with the evident object of 
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getting a quick impression of 
the visitor as he entered by 
the door exactly opposite to 
him. Indeed, I was conscious 
of being submitted to a very 
close scrutiny by a man of 
keen observation from the mo- 
ment I crossed the threshold. 
And I felt another thing, 
I felt the near presence of death 
as I entered the close atmos- 
phere of the sick-room. It was 
a curious sensation, as if the 
man who lay stretched out on 
the bed were isolated, in some 
supernormal way, from his 
earthly environment. And I 
had a strange fancy that a 
spirit was stretching out its 
hands across some unseen gulf 
towards me, as if imploring 
me to come to his aid in cir- 
cumstances of dire extremity. 
This fanciful impression was 
dispelled by the natural cour- 
tesy with which the Baron re- 
sponded to Dr Schwartz’s in- 
troduction, and welcomed me 
to his house. He spoke in 
English, of which language he 
was complete master, occasion- 
ally repeating in German what 
he said, or what I replied, for 
the benefit of the doctor. 
That Baron Leutringen had 
a definite object in procuring 
this interview was quite evi- 
dent. A man of his mental 
calibre could not have been sup- 
posed to be actuated by mere 
curiosity. But it was hard to 
imagine what earthly matter 
could possibly interest this obvi- 
ously dying man, whose hag- 
gard face, sunken eyes, and 
emaciated frame exhibited only 
too plainly the slender thread 
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that bound him still to life. 
After some polite beating about 
the bush, he seemed to have 
made up his mind to come to 
the point. Yet I could read 
without difficulty some hesita- 
tion in his manner, which gave 
me the impression that his 
nervousness was due, not to 
the broaching of the subject, 
but to the fear that he would 
suffer the disappointment of 
failing to elicit something which 
he hoped for very earnestly. 

“You also have been seri- 
ously ill, I hear with much 
regret,” he remarked, ‘“ and 
have come to this charming 
little place to recuperate your 
strength.” There was a new 
intonation in his voice as he 
said this, which suggested a 
quickened interest. 

“Yes, I have had rather a 
bad bout of illness,’ I replied. 

The next question was 
uttered in a tone that almost 
startled me by its intensity. 
I noticed that it was not trans- 
lated into German afterwards. 

“Were you near death’s 
door ? ” 

He was unable to conceal 
the eagerness with which he 
put this question. And there 
was something horrible in the 
way he articulated the words 
that made my blood run cold. 

“The doctor did say it was 
‘touch and go,’ ” I said, trying 
to make my answer sound light 
and careless. But it was evi- 
dent that the near possibility 
of a fatal end to my illness was 
just what the Baron wanted 
to hear. 

The sick man raised himself 
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higher on his elbow—in order 
to watch my expression more 
closely, I surmised,—and con- 
tinued his cross-examination. 

“Then what led to your re- 
covery?” he asked. There 
was an air of suppressed ex- 
citement about him throughout 
the whole of what followed. 

“T don’t know. Begging 
Dr Schwartz’s pardon, it was 
not the doctor’s medicine. But 
I seemed to improve, never- 
theless.” 

The Baron shook his head 
impatiently. “Did anything 
in particular hold you to this 
earth ? ” 

I laughed. 

“Well, it may sound rather 
absurd, but, as a matter of 
fact, I was much worried about 
an urgent alteration in my 
will. I really believe that 
worrying about it did more to 
pull me round than anything 
else !”’ 

The excitement of the invalid 
was now evident. 

“Tell me,” he begged, “‘ and 
excuse the apparently ill-bred 
curiosity—I assure you it has 
a purely scientific basis—tell 
me, was the alteration just an 
affair of sentiment, or was it 
what might be called a purely 
legal settlement of actual pro- 
perty ?”’ 

His earnestness over such a 
trifling point was almost laugh- 
able. 

** Oh, there was no sentiment 
about it, I assure you,” I 
answered, unable to suppress 
a smile. ‘It was a very sordid 
mundane disposition of the 
most material of all material 
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things —a piece of building 
land.” 

“Ach so!” With a pro- 
longed sigh, as if of relief, the 
Baron sank back and rested 
his head upon the pillow. In 
a few moments his energy 
seemed to revive, however, and 
he resumed his former attitude. 

“The anxiety to make that 
settlement, you say, gave you 
the first stimulus to recovery,” 
he went on, evidently with the 
determination to get at some 
further detail. ‘‘ But no doubt 
you took immediate steps to 
set your mind at rest on that 
score. Well, what then? Did 


you sink back into your original 
State, or did you find other 
things to interest you as 
strongly ? ” 

I explained that as soon as 


the particular business had been 
disposed of, I was sufficiently 
recovered to carry out the 
doctor’s orders to go abroad 
and seek the benefit of a com- 
plete change. And then I 
laughingly told the Baron that 
three things—all typically Ger- 
man—had mainly contributed 
to my taking an active interest 
in the material side of exist- 
ence once more. 

The effect upon the invalid 
of this simple statement was 
astonishing. His eyes blazed 
with excitement ; and, holding 
out a trembling hand towards 
me, he entreated me to inform 
him without delay of the nature 
of the three restoratives to 
which I ascribed my returning 
health. 

“ First of all, I took a great 
fancy to your Rhine wine. To 
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inhale its fragrant bouquet 
alone put new life into me, 
whilst the generous strength 
of the good vintages seemed to 
fill me with energy.” 

The Baron’s extended hand 
sank down to his side. 

“Ach, it is no good,” he 
murmured, half to himself. “I 
have lost the taste long ago.” 

“Then I rediscovered a saus- 
age—a delicious kind that I 
used to eat in my student days 
in Germany,—and I found that 
it stimulated my appetite gener- 
ally to the most remarkable 
degree.” 

The invalid shook his head 
despondently. “Food and 
drink have long ceased to hold 
any interest for me. But you 
mentioned a third restorative ; 
pray what was that?” 

“It is a very slight matter, 
I fear,” was my rather dejected 
reply, for I saw that he was 
deeply disappointed in what I 
had told him. 

‘Yes, but I wish to hear it 
from you, if you are so kind.” 
Then he added to himself, in 
tones that were only just 
audible to me, “I must not 
leave an avenue unexplored, 
for it is the highest time.” 

“* Well,” I rejoined, “‘ I have 
been greatly fascinated by the 
peculiar smell of this place. It 
arises, I think, from the smoke 
of wood fires mingled with the 
peculiar aroma of your German 
cigars.” 

The Baron struck a bell 
placed on a small table by the 
side of his bed. The same man- 
servant knocked and entered. 

“ Johann,” said the invalid, 
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“open the window on the east 
side.” 

Having promptly obeyed the 
order, the man withdrew from 
the room. 

“The breeze blows in from 
the town to-day. I will sample 
this Boppard smell of which 
you speak,” declared the Baron, 
and turning his head in the 
direction of the open window, 
he sniffed discriminatingly at 
the incoming air. 

It was, I could see at once, 
only another disappointment. 

“Tt is the smell of all Ger- 
man towns,” he pronounced 
slowly. ‘‘ It may have a stimu- 
lating effect on a foreigner, but 
a@ German would scarcely even 
perceive it. There is nothing 
to differentiate it from a thou- 
sand other German smells,’ he 
suddenly cried out, in almost 
passionate tones. ‘‘ Nothing to 
draw one to it; nothing to make 
one long to hold it in one’s nos- 
trils for ever and ever ! ” 

After this strange outburst, 
he lay back on his pillow, evi- 
dently exhausted; and Dr 
Schwartz, with the briefest of 
leave-takings, deemed it advis- 
able to take me away. 

Only once again did I see the 
Baron before leaving Boppard 
on the return journey to Eng- 
land. But this second visit was 
obviously a still greater failure, 
a8 far as his purpose was con- 
cerned, than the first. He again 
questioned me eagerly about 
the things that interested me, 
and which contributed, in my 
estimation, to the re-establish- 
ment of my health and spirits. 
I spoke of my delight in music, 
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of the concerts and operas I 
had heard in Coblentz, which 
is only half an hour’s distance 
by railway from Boppard; of 
new books I had been reading ; 
of the beauties of the surround- 
ing scenery, and the many 
excursions I had taken in the 
neighbourhood for the purpose 
of enjoying it. 

But, to my astonishment, he 
put all this aside with manifest 
impatience. Any reference to 
art, or science, or to any kind 
of intellectual enjoyment was 
dismissed at once as a topic 
unworthy of consideration. He 
brought the conversation rigidly 
back every time to coarse and 
material things, and appeared 
only interested to the extent 
to which they could be set 
down as important factors in 
my daily life. 

It was to me a most astonish- 
ing spectacle—this old man, 
already with one foot in the 
grave, from whom, according 
to his own confession, prac- 
tically all earthly appetites had 
dropped away one by one, 
riveting his mind, not on the 
celestial things that were of 
immediate concern to him, but 
upon the most material and 
least spiritual aspects of the 
life he was about to leave. 

I mentioned this remarkable 
aspect of the case to Dr 
Schwartz, who had been pre- 
sent with me as on the former 
occasion, when we were walk- 
ing back together. 

“Yes,” he replied, “I too 
have been much struck by this 
peculiarity of his condition. 
You have seen for yourself 
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that he is a man of very wide 
culture. Although he has prac- 
tised medicine but little, he is 
properly qualified, and took 
his medical degree at the 
Halle University in the as- 
sumed name by which he is 
now known. All his life, he 
assures me, he has devoted to 
medical research. Yet, except 
for occasional flashes showing 
very deep penetration, I have 
scarcely heard him mention 
anything in connection with 
the subject but the common- 
place details which are, so to 
speak, merely the A B C of the 
physician’s stock-in-trade.” 

After a moment’s hesitation, 
knowing how stringent medical 
etiquette is in relation to a 
patient’s secrets, I asked Dr 
Schwartz the question which 
was uppermost in my mind. 

“Is he insane ? ” 

“Ohno!” The doctor spoke 
with absolute conviction. ‘ His 
mind is as clear as crystal. Of 
that I have had many proofs. 
What he says and does is said 
and done deliberately. That 
is the mysterious part of it. 
He is evidently thirsting to 
obtain some kind of light on a 
problem that dominates his 
interest to the exclusion of 
everything else. At least that 
is my impression. Yet all his 
questioning is invariably di- 
rected on such a low plane.” 

“That was borne in upon 
me at my first interview,” I 
interposed. 

** Nevertheless,” the doctor 
went on, “what he plainly 
wanted to get at was the factor 
or factors which contributed 


to your recovery. It was a per- 
fectly sane motive of inquiry, 
at any rate.” 

“Yes, but the extraordinary 
thing about it was this. The 
Baron was not in the least 
interested in the higher and 
more intellectual things that 
stimulated my mind. He only 
showed interest in the lowest 
forms of material attraction, 
Such as eating and drinking. 
Apparently he attached special 
importance to these latter.” 

“That was quite clear,” 
agreed Dr Schwartz. “But, 
unfortunately,” he added, “ we 
have not the key to his mind.” 

So the matter had to rest. 
A few days later I left Boppard 
on my homeward journey, much 
improved in health, but with 
more than one pang of regret 
at the prospect of exchanging 
a beautiful garden of fruit and 
flowers, with its imposing back- 
ground of a mighty swift river 
and lovely wooded heights, for 
the gloom and noise of a city 
whose fascinations are of such 
an entirely different order. 


A month after my retum 
home, I received one morning 
a registered packet bearing the 
postmark Boppard. Enclosed 
was a typewritten manuscript, 
accompanied by a letter from 


Dr Schwartz. The following is 
a translation of the letter :— 


‘* MaInzeRsTRassE, 126, 
Borparp AM RHEIN, 
Tten Jult 1926. 
‘‘ VERY HONOURED SR, 
“You will regret to leart 
that Baron Leutringen passed 
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out of this life on the 3rd of 


July. In accordance with a 
last wish expressed by him the 
accompanying MS., containing 
the account of a momentous 
discovery by which his scientific 
research is stated to have been 
rewarded, is hereby placed in 
your hands to be dealt with as 
you may think fit within the 
British Isles. An identical copy 
was handed to me, at the 
same time, by the late 
Baron’s lawyers. I have read 
it with deep interest, but 
refrain from comment on the 
contents, preferring to leave 
the matter to your unbiassed 
judgment. 
“With high esteem, &c., 
“Emit ScHWARTZ, 
med. doc.” 


After reading this letter, I 
turned with the greatest in- 
terest and curiosity to the 
Baron’s bequest, vaguely won- 
dering why he had thought fit 
to honour me with it. But the 
heading of the manuscript was 
80 startling that for some mo- 
ments I could hardly take in 
its full purport. The MS. was 
written in German, and at the 
top of the first page stood in 
large letters the words, ‘“‘ Offen- 
barung des Todes Geheimniss,”’ 
which, translated into English, 
means, ‘“‘ Death’s Secret Dis- 
closed.”’ 

The length of the MS. pre- 
cluded me from dealing with 
it at once. There was the day’s 
business to be attended to, and 
I should have no leisure for such 
@ task until the evening. Be- 
sides, my German was rather 
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rusty ; and it was obvious that 
a monograph of this scientific 
character would require slow 
and careful examination. With 
much self-sacrifice, therefore, 
I locked away the manuscript 
in a drawer, and postponed the 
satisfaction of my curiosity 
until a later hour. 

A stroke of good fortune 
brought me a free evening. My 
wife telephoned to me at my 
office to tell me that she had 
the offer of a box at one of the 
theatres. I arranged that she 
and my two daughters should 
go, leaving me at home. An 
early dinner at seven suited 
me exactly, as it would pro- 
vide ample time afterwards for 
the careful perusal of the 
Baron’s manuscript. 

Accordingly, at eight o’clock 
I found myself seated in a com- 
fortable arm-chair in my study, 
with a box of cigarettes and a 
German dictionary on the table 
at my elbow. With eager hands 
I smoothed out the MS., and 
I did not cease reading, from 
first page to last, except for 
the occasional necessity of look- 
ing out the exact meaning of 
some word in the dictionary. 
The following is a free trans- 
lation of the MS., from which 
I have only omitted the appen- 
dix referred to in the main 
document. The omission is 
made because it merely con- 
sists of technical details, in- 
tended for the satisfaction of 
medical experts, and of little 
interest to the layman. The 
exposition, as transcribed be- 
low, is quite complete without 
it. 
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** DEATH’S SECRET DISCLOSED.” 


When a man dies the doctors 
say that his heart has failed. 
That vital organ has ceased to 
function ; accordingly the man 
is dead. Yes, but what has 
caused the heart to fail? Doc- 
tors point to various symp- 
toms. Such or such evil 
conditions or infections have 
attacked the patient and 
ultimately brought about his 
decease, It is all begging the 
question. What was the origi- 
nal cause of these malevolent 
factors ; why were they fatal ? 
Only one answer is given. Man 
is mortal, and death a natural 
and inevitable process. 

One is, therefore, driven back 
to ask: why is man mortal ? 
What is it that holds him to 


earth, yet mysteriously and 
inexorably relaxes its hold to 
allow the soul to escape and 
condemn the body to destruc- 


tion? It is this momentous 
question which has been an- 
swered by the scientific re- 
searches to which my life has 
been mainly devoted. But it 
must not be supposed, for a 
moment, that even my youth- 
fully ambitious mind had any 
such field of inquiry in con- 
templation when, to satisfy a 
strong individual taste, and in 
spite of powerful family oppo- 
sition, I took up the study 
of medicine, and was duly 
qualified to practise it. Noth- 
ing was further then from my 
mind; and perhaps I cannot 
do better than make a digres- 
sion and narrate, at the out- 
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set, the peculiar and even 
laughable circumstance which 
led me, quite unsuspectingly, 
into the grim path of investi- 
gation which I have followed 
ever since. 

About fifteen years after I 
had taken my medical degree 
I spent some months in Lon- 
don, mainly for the purpose of 
ascertaining the extent to which 
research work, in a particular 
department of medicine, was 
being undertaken. One day, 
some friends, of whom I had 
quite a large circle, invited me 
to dine with them and meet a 
certain bishop, whose name was 
known to me as that of one 
of the most famous preachers 
amongst the Anglican clergy. 
Naturally enough, when about 
to make the acquaintance of 
an interesting personality, one 
generally tries to form a mental 
picture of him beforehand in 
harmony with his reputation, 
either for looks or character 
or the possession of particular 
qualities. This is invariably 
my own practice; and, al- 
though I claim no infallibility 
in the matter, my anticipatory 
portraits are more often right 
than wrong. But in the case 
of the bishop I must admit 
that I went wholly astray. 
Hearing him spoken of as a 
great scholar, a fine orator, 
and a hard worker amongst 
the poor in the days when he 
held a living in a populous 
and poverty-stricken district, 
I sketched in my mind the 
likeness of a tall slight man 
with a scholarly stoop, a 
ascetic face, clean-shaven, with 
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a thin classical nose, thin lips 
rather compressed, and large 
dark eyes capable of emitting 
much fire. 

The reality, after this mental 
portrait, gave me quite a 
shock. The bishop proved to 
be a short tubby man, with an 
exceedingly red face, small eyes 
almost invisible through fat, 
a coloured nose that might 
have been called a snout, and 
a very large mouth with thick 
lips. He radiated good-nature, 
however; laughed loudly and 
most contentedly at the dinner- 
table; and obviously bright- 
ened up every time some succu- 
lent dish was handed to him. 
It did not take much power of 
observation to perceive at once 
the bishop’s ruling appetite in 
life. I have never seen a man 
devour more food at a meal 
where polite conversation, rather 
than the art of mastication, is 
supposed to be the dominant 
cause of assemblage; or, I 
might add, swallow it with 
greater apparent relish. An 
Alderman of the City of London 
might not have been ashamed 
to take his first lesson from 
the bishop in the smacking of 
lips over turtle soup. 

I do not deny that this spec- 
tacle of an eminent Church- 
man exhibiting so gross a phy- 
sical appetite gave me a very 
bad impression. As dinner pro- 
ceeded, I could not help feeling 
an increasing difficulty in re- 
conciling this inordinate love 
of food with the bishop’s re- 
putation as a good man de- 
voted to noble works. But 
before I left the house that 
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evening I learnt facts about 
the bishop which, clearly and 
unequivocally, established the 
truth of his exceptional virtue 
and excellence. The whole 
thing, as a psychological prob- 
lem, made a great impression 
on my mind both then and 
thereafter. Over and over again 
I reflected on the matter, and 
asked myself how so noble and 
spiritual a nature could be 
compatible with a coarse and. 
unrestrained appetite of the 
most material character. 

The solution eluded me for a 
long time. It was only much 
later that I was able to recog- 
nise, in that obvious incon- 
gruity, a wise and purposeful 
dispensation of Providence. But 
I must not anticipate. It is 
sufficient for me to set down 
here that this apparent clash 
of the spiritual and physical 
in a human being diverted my 


mind into new channels, and 


led me ultimately to the study 
of the most vital of all earthly 
problems. 

To resume my narrative at 
the starting-point, I should 
explain that, although a quali- 
fied physician without a regular 
practice, I was sometimes sum- 
moned by my colleagues to a 
consultation ; and as I gained 
a modest reputation by my 
research work in certain de- 
partments of medical science, 
the results of which I published 
in our technical journals from 
time to time, this happened 
more often. In this way it 
came about that I gained a 
considerable knowledge of the 
practical side of medicine, an 
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experience which proved of the 
greatest value to me when my 
investigations pursued that de- 
finite path which led me to the 
discovery of the most elusive 
of all secrets. 

It was not, however, until 
after my meeting with the 
Anglican bishop that this par- 
ticular turn was given to my 
line of inquiry. My object in 
writing this paper is to give a 
clear indication of the principal 
landmarks which guided me 
towards the truth. This will 
be sufficient, in my opinion, 
to establish a firm foundation 
for my theory. I have no 
wish to convince mankind on 
the subject. Only the select 
few will grasp the significance 
of the cases I purpose to 
submit. As to the opinions of 
the others, I am indifferent. I 
merely feel it my duty to 
humanity not to quit this earth 
without leaving behind me some 
record, however slight, of the 
fruits of my life’s labour. 

The light came to me through 
four notable cases, which were 
brought to my observation one 
by one at considerable intervals 
of time. Several minor ex- 
periences in between helped 
me to form certain conclusions, 
and served also to keep alive 
my interest. These I have 
relegated to the attached Ap- 
pendix, as they are of purely 
technical interest, and may be 
considered merely as supple- 
mentary to the main body of 
facts. I propose, therefore, to 
set forth in detail the four 
principal cases in the order of 
their occurrence. 
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(1) The Fluctuating Shares. 


After meeting the bishop in 
England, I went back to Leip- 
zig, which I looked upon as 
my permanent place of resgi- 
dence, and where I had fitted 
up laboratories for the conduct 
of my experiments. Naturally 
enough, I had many friends 
in the town, and there were 
few doctors on the active list 
with whom I had not some sort 
of acquaintance. Knowing the 
pleasure I took in the investiga- 
tion of curious and unusual 
cases, medical acquaintances 
not infrequently summoned me, 
as some sort of psychological 
expert, to a consultation, or sent 
me a patient of whose disorder 
I had made a special study. 

One day I was rung up on 
the telephone by a certain Dr 
Lenkenzimmer, who stated his 
wish to consult me about a 
perplexing case that had occu- 
pied his attention for some 
days. He gave me the address 
of his patient, in one of the 
best residential districts near 
the famous Gewandhaus, and 
we made an appointment for 
the following morning. 

When I arrived at the house 
I found my colleague waiting 
for me in the vestibule. Before 
proceeding to the first étage 
where the patient lived, I was 
given a brief outline of the case. 

“This man,” said Dr Len- 
kenzimmer, “is a certain Herr 
Breitbach, a wealthy merchant 
retired from business, who 
makes it his hobby, however, 
to dabble a little on the Bourse. 
Trade and finance have bee 
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his main interests in life, and 
being without much intellectual 
resource, he has generally occu- 
pied himself by having an occa- 
sional flutter.”’ 

“Ts his illness the result of 
bad speculation ? ” I asked, to 
cut short the doctor, whose 
expositions were often some- 
what lengthy. 

“T understand not,” he re- 
plied. ‘‘ But the subject enters 
into his case nevertheless. He 
has had a bad attack of double 
pneumonia, which left him so 
weak that his life was despaired 
of ten days ago.” 

“Then he did not fulfil your 
expectation ? ” 

“No, a remarkable thing 
happened ; and it is this new 
aspect of the case which has 
caused me to invite your co- 
operation. In one of those 
sudden accesses of energy, which 
often occur so inexplicably in 
persons who are on the verge 
of final collapse, Herr Breitbach 
asked for the ‘ Berliner Tage- 
blatt.’ Turning to the financial 
columns, he saw an announce- 
ment to the effect that the 
shares of United German Pickles, 
Ltd., had suddenly gone up 
five points, and that an im- 
mense boom in them was con- 
fidently expected in Bourse 
circles. From that moment he 
Was a changed man. He flung 
his pillow at his nurse, called 
for pickled herrings and sauer- 
kraut, threatened to get out 
of bed, and could, in fact, 
hardly be restrained.” 

“This was reported to you, 
of course ? ” 

“They telephoned for me in 
VOL. CCXX.—NO. MCCCXXXI. 
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great alarm. I rushed down 
here without a moment’s delay, 
expecting to find my patient 
in wild delirium. Nothing of 
the kind. His temperature 
had come down from 106 to 
102; his pulse was steady ; 
his appetite had returned.” 

** Has he had a relapse, then, 
since that remarkable recov- 
ery ?”’ I asked. 

“Not yet, but we fear it 
may be imminent,’ answered 
Dr Lenkenzimmer. “ There are 
private rumours, which have 
not yet reached the press, that 
these shares are on the verge 
of a sensational collapse, and 
that the whole thing has been 
a cleverly engineered Bourse 
coup. The shock of the failure 
will, no doubt, have a most 
deleterious—probably a fatal— 
effect upon Herr Breitbach.” 

““He’s deeply involved, I 
suppose ? ”’ I remarked. 

“To some extent, at any 
rate,” was the reply. ‘ The 
family don’t know the extent 
of his commitments, but his 
flutters are generally for moder- 
ate amounts.” 

After this preliminary talk 
we walked up to the first étage. 

“* How is your master ? ” the 
doctor inquired of the maid 
who answered the door. 

** Ach, he is restless and im- 
patient,” she answered. 

“A good sign,” he whispered 
to me. 

We found the patient sitting 
up in bed propped up by 
pillows, with his wife and a 
uniformed nurse present in the 
room. 

** And how are we to-day ? ” 

N 
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asked the doctor cheerfully, at 
the same time presenting me 
as his colleague. 

““T am waiting for the even- 
ing paper to be brought. How 
late it is this afternoon ! ” said 
the patient in a peevish tone. 

“Ah, you must not allow 
yourself to be worried about 
those shares,’’ declared the doc- 
tor. ‘“ You know how it is. 
They are up one day and down 
the next. It is better to sell 
out and have no further anxiety 
in the matter.” 

“Yes,” I agreed. “It is 
sound advice that the Herr 
Doctor gives you. When you 
are recovering from a serious 
illness, tranquillity of mind is 
one of the first essentials.” 

I little thought, as I uttered 
these platitudes, how unsound 
an opinion I was giving in 
reality. 

Herr Breitbach, formerly a 
large man of robust constitu- 
tion—though now a mere wreck 
of his former self, I was assured, 
—smiled grimly at my remarks. 

“Feel my pulse,” he said, 
stretching an arm towards me. 

I placed my fingers lightly 
on it. 

“Yes, it is quite tranquil 
now,” I declared gravely. “‘ But 
how will it be when you are 
scanning the financial columns 
of your paper presently ? ” 

The invalid smiled again. 

“Finance is my absorbing 
interest,” he replied, “and I 
am never so happy as when I 
am following the course of some 
speculation. But it does not 
excite me in any painful manner 
as you suppose.” 
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At this moment a servant 
entered the room, bringing 4 
newspaper, which was at once 
handed to the invalid. H 
turned quickly to the financial 
part of the paper, and ther, 
to our consternation, we could 
all see printed in large letters, 
*“* Heavy fall in United German 
Pickles Shares.” 

In the corner of the room, 
out of the invalid’s sight, some 
tubes of oxygen were stored in 
readiness for the emergency. 
The crisis, we felt, had now 
come ; and neither Dr Lenken- 
zimmer nor I took our eyes for 
a moment off the sick man 
But, to our astonishment, he 
never turned a hair. Feeling 
under his pillow, he drew forth 
a pocket-book and pencil, and 
began to note down some cal- 
culations in a methodical 
fashion. When he had finished, 
he returned the book to its 
place, set down the news 
paper, smiled pleasantly at his 
wife, and heaved a sigh of 
satisfaction. 

“ That is well,” he remarked 
contentedly after a pause 


“The shares have fallen fous 


points. I have noted the fact. 
There is still a good margin d 
profit on the original price.” 

I took his wrist again me 
chanically. The pulse was quite 
normal. 

As soon as we perceived that 
our services were not required 
and that no alarming symptoms 
were to be anticipated, the 
doctor and I took our departure. 
Frau Breitbach followed us out 
of the room, a thin little 
woman with a careworn face. 
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Ourselves at a loss, we assured 
her, with the usual assumption 
of professional medical know- 
ledge, that everything was fol- 
lowing a normal course, and 
that nothing was to be appre- 
hended at present. All de- 
pended, we explained, upon 
keeping up the strength of the 
patient. 

For several ensuing days the 
shares of United German 
Pickles, Ltd., went up and 
down in the most astonishing 
manner. Dr Lenkenzimmer re- 
ported to me by telephone the 
news that neither the tempera- 
ture nor the pulse of his patient 
had been affected by these 
fluctuations, which he seemed 
to follow with the keenest 
interest. It was, in fact, by 
the merest coincidence that, 
meeting early one morning in 
the neighbourhood of the 
Gewandhaus, the doctor sug- 
gested my accompanying him 
again to Herr Breitbach’s flat, 
whither he was bound at that 
moment. I went with him 
gladly. To tell the truth, I 
had been turning over this 
case in my mind for some days, 
and was far from satisfied that 
we had estimated its unusual 
features at their proper value. 
I determined on this occasion 
to apply my powers of observa- 
tion as keenly as possible. 

Herr Breitbach was evidently 
Pleased at our visit. 

“You are just in time to do 
me a favour,” he called out to 
my colleague as we entered the 
room. 


“Well, what can I do for 
you? ” 
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The invalid, who was half 
sitting up in bed supported by 
an array of pillows, produced 
the morning paper. 

“United German Pickles have 
gone down to 48, just two 
points above what I gave for 
them,” he replied, pointing 
with a perfectly steady hand, 
I noticed, to the Bourse report 
of the preceding day. “I have, 
therefore, decided to sell out 
at once.” 

** Capital ! ’ cried Dr Lenken- 
zimmer. ‘“‘ A most wise thing 
for you to do, I am sure, from 
every point of view.” 

“So will you be so kind,” 
continued the patient, ‘‘as to 
telephone at once to my brokers, 
Maulswerth and Grosshaufen, 
instructing them to sell out 
my entire holding ? ” 

** With the greatest pleasure,” 
declared the doctor, and he 
promptly left the room with 
Frau Breitbach to carry out the 
undertaking. 

Watching the patient nar- 
rowly, I observed a look of 
weariness come into his already 
emaciated face, and I inter- 
preted it as a sudden weakening 
of his hold on life. The light 
seemed to have gone out of it 
altogether. He took no notice 
of my presence, but closed his 
eyes and leaned back heavily 
on the pillows behind him. 

When the doctor returned in 
a few minutes I could see that 
it cost the sick man a consider- 
able effort to come back, as it 
were, to consciousness and 
speak to him. 

“* Well, is it done ? ” he asked 
wearily. 
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“Yes, yes, make your mind 
easy,” replied the doctor in 
loud cheerful tones. ‘ The 
shares will be sold at once, and 
you need not trouble about 
them any more. All you have 
to do now is to take nourishing 
food, and get well.” 

The patient made no re- 
sponse. He uttered a deep 
sigh, and sank down, rigid and 
motionless. 

I hastened to his side and 
placed my hand over the region 
of the heart. It had ceased to 
beat. He was dead. 

In the certificate, which he 
wrote out immediately down- 
stairs, Dr Lenkenzimmer stated 
that death was caused by failure 
of the heart due to extreme 
weakness after double pneu- 
monia, and accelerated by ex- 
citement. Discussing the matter 


privately with me afterwards, 
he expressed to me the opinion 
that death might have occurred 
at any moment during the last 


few days. That it should have 
occurred at the precise moment 
when the patient had disposed 
of his shares struck him as pure 
coincidence. He attributed no 
significance whatever, medical 
or otherwise, to that remarkable 
circumstance. But to me it 
had the greatest significance. 
Dr Lenkenzimmer had stated in 
his certificate that the patient’s 
weakness had been accelerated 
by excitement. That he was 
completely in error in this re- 
gard I had no doubt at all. An 
increase of weakness, whether 
caused by excitement or by 
anything else, would have 
written itself in plain language 
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for a medical man. There 
would have been irregularity 
in the pulse, and probably a 
rise in temperature. It had 
been evident to me, on the con- 
trary, both from my own ob- 
servation and from the daily 
reports of my colleague, that 
the episode of the shares had 
brought an accession of strength, 
not of weakness, to the invalid. 
More than that; he had mani- 
fested an intense interest in 
the fluctuations of the market, 
but no unhealthy excitement. 
From that circumstance I 
made, then, the correct deduc- 
tion that an absorbing interest 
will stand between death and 
its victim. The man had been 
kept alive by his interest in 
certain financial operations. 
Directly he discarded that in- 
terest, death claimed him. It 
set me thinking in the right 
direction ; but the clues were 
still wanting that were to be 
supplied by later experience. 


(2) A Victim of Pain. 


Several other cases occurring 
during this period of my inquiry 
—cases in which dying persons 
seemed to have their existence 
prolonged by some absorbing 
interest—are enumerated in the 
Appendix. They served to 
strengthen my conviction that 
a strong interest actually in- 
terposes an obstacle to death. 
But it did not occur to me to 
make this belief the subject of 
any experiment until an oppor 
tunity practically thrust itself 
in my way. 

This happened during one 
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of my periodical visits to Eng- 
land, the main object of which 
was to keep in touch with the 
valuable research work carried 
on—far removed from the lime- 
light, as is the modest custom 
of English scientific men—in 
the metropolis. One day, a 
baronet named Sir Charles 
Wentworth, whom I had met 
several times at a friend’s house, 
came to me in considerable dis- 
tress. He told me that his 
daughter Sybil, a charming girl 
of twenty-two, whom I had 
also seen on one or two occa- 
sions, was dying of cancer ; 
that the doctors had done all 
they possibly could to alleviate 
her sufferings ; but that nature 
was taking its course in so slow 
a fashion as to have become un- 
bearable to the patient and her 
unhappy family. 

With tears in his eyes he 
begged me, in the most urgent 
terms, to come to his aid 
and see if anything had been 
overlooked that might be 
done to put an end to the 
situation. 

“But medical etiquette!” I 
exclaimed, lifting up my hands 
in dismay. ‘‘ You cannot call 
me in without your doctors’ 
consent to another opinion.” 

“T have obtained it already,” 
Sir Charles Wentworth replied. 
“ Your reputation is well known 
tothem. They say that every- 
thing possible has already been 
done; that there could be no 
mistake either in the diagnosis 
or their treatment; but that 
they have not the slightest 
objection to your opinion being 
Sought by me, or to any 
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measures being taken that you 
may think fit to propose.” 

All medical objection having 
been disposed of in this man- 
ner, I at once accompanied the 
baronet to his house in Eaton 
Square. After a brief and 
most distressing interview with 
Lady Wentworth, who only 
prayed that her daughter might 
be released from her sufferings 
as quickly as possible, I went up 
myself to examine the patient. 
It must be understood that I 
had no hope of curing any 
disease, least of all cancer, 
where the skill of first-class 
physicians had already failed. 
But my experience had taught 
me that very essential factors 
are often overlooked by quali- 
fied men, chiefly through ignor- 
ance of the working of forces 
which lie outside the province 
of approved medical science ; 
though where such an omission 
would lead me, if it existed at 
all, I had not the least idea. 
I was there, at the house of 
Sir Charles Wentworth, simply 
because my humanity would not 
permit me to refuse his appeal. 

The first thing that greeted 
me as I entered the sick-room 
was the fragrant smell of cigar- 
ette smoke; and there, truly 
enough, lay the unfortunate 
victim of the most dreaded of 
all diseases, peacefully smoking 
a cigarette. I do not wish, in 
a scientific treatise, to dwell 
upon the painful side of these 
matters; but I felt, as I 
looked down upon that beauti- 
ful emaciated face, that I would 
gladly give up all the knowledge 
and all the science I possessed 
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if the sacrifice would enable me 
to make this one cure. 

“You must not forbid me 
to smoke,” said Sybil Went- 
worth, with a pleading smile, 
as I pressed her thin hand in 
silence. “It is the only plea- 
sure I have left.” 

** Are you a great smoker ? ” 
I asked gently. 

“Yes, I am awfully keen on 
it,” she answered. ‘‘ And I am 
sure,” she went on quickly, 
“that it agrees with me, and 
acts as a regular tonic, for it 
picks me up better than any- 
thing else.”’ 

The words were like a flash 
of light to my understanding. 

** Do you enjoy your food ? ” 
I inquired. 

She shook her head. 

“TIT can barely get anything 
down now,” she whispered. 
** All appetite has utterly gone, 
and the mere idea of food gives 
me nausea.” 

“So that smoking is the 
only thing you care about ? ” 

“The only thing.” 

“Would you give it up to 
please me ? ”’ I asked. 

A look of entreaty came into 
her face. 

“Oh, please don’t ask me to 
do that,” she begged. 

“Do you want to die?” I 
said abruptly. 

** Yes, indeed I do,” the girl 
repeated fervently. ‘“‘ And if 
you think the cigarette smoking 
is hastening my death, I beg 
of you earnestly, in the name 
of humanity, not to take away 
from me anything that may 
cut short the terrible pain I 
often have to endure. They 
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say they are not allowed to 
keep me under morphia all the 
time,’’ she added pathetically. 

I took the poor girl by the 
hand, and, speaking with great 
gravity, said— 

“It is the cigarettes which 
are keeping you alive. Give 
them up and death will speedily 
release you.” 

The pure innocent eyes of 
Sybil Wentworth searched my 
face for a long time. Appar- 
ently the scrutiny satisfied her 
of my good faith. 

“Father says you are won- 
derfully clever,’ she said in a 
low voice. ‘‘I believe in you, 
and trust you, and will give 
up smoking from this moment.” 

Saying this, she dropped her 
cigarette into an ash-tray on 
a table by the side of her bed, 
and looked up at me with a sad 
but resolute smile. 

Before leaving the house I 
impressed upon the parents the 
importance of what I had 
achieved, and assured them of 
my conviction that the cigarette 
smoking was responsible for 
prolonging their daughter’s 
miserable existence. They were 
too well bred to be openly 
sceptical ; but I could see that 
they were both difficult soil 
for the planting of new ideas. 
At any rate, they promised 
me that my advice should be 
loyally followed. “If Sybil 
gave you her word that she 
wouldn’t smoke any more,” 
declared Lady Wentworth, in 
a choking voice, as I took leave 
of her, “‘ you may rely upon it 
that she will never touch an- 
other cigarette.” 
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The experiment proved a 
complete success, and the result 
was exactly what I had antici- 
pated. From the moment when 
the cigarette smoking was aban- 
doned, the patient began to 
weaken perceptibly. I went 
frequently to the house to make 
inquiries, and on one occasion 
I saw the poor girl once more. 
She thanked me with her eyes, 
and with a quiet pressure of 
the hand, but was too weak to 
speak. The morphia injections, 
too, did their work more ex- 
peditiously under the new con- 
ditions; and in a few days 
the victim had passed on, to 
the unutterable relief of her 
grief-stricken parents, to a place 
where it is hoped no counter- 
part will be found of earthly 
diseases. 

The collapse coincided ex- 
actly. with the cessation of 
smoking. The patient’s interest 
in living was cancelled by the 
abandonment of the habit. It 
left no doubt whatever in my 
mind that, as in the case of 
the fluctuating shares, proof was 
here afforded that a sufficiently 
absorbing interest will bind the 
individual to this earth—and 
keep him there. 


(3) In the Realm of 
Imagination. 


Alas for human fallibility ! 
My confidence in the conclu- 
sion to which my experiences 
and reflections had led me was 
to suffer a severe shock before 
the whole truth penetrated my 
mind. In one sense, therefore, 
my next case of importance 
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forms a somewhat painful re- 
collection. I ought, as a man 
of scientific training, to have 
proceeded with more caution. 
That I ireely admit. Yet I 
cannot help seeing that with- 
out this precipitance on my 
part, due to over-confidence, I 
might not have blundered upon 
the truth at all. 

Amongst the many acquaint- 
ances I had made in London 
was Bryn Williams, the com- 
poser of serious musical works 
of sterling originality. He was 
an immense favourite every- 
where, full of fun and vitality ; 
a typical musician in appear- 
ance, with bright living eyes 
that could have a very far- 
away look in them, and quan- 
tities of fluffy hair, turning grey. 
Healthy, happy, and working 
at an art that he loved, Bryn 
Williams was the last man I 
should have expected to suc- 
cumb to a serious illness at a. 
comparatively early age. The 
more so because his wife, a 
most capable and charming 
little woman, devoted her whole 
existence in the most unselfish 
way to making his surroundings 
comfortable and attractive. 

For the last year, however, 
Mrs Bryn Williams had been 
extremely anxious about her 
husband’s health. His appe- 
tite went; he became thin, 
took less interest in his work, 
and exhibited unaccountable 
signs of breaking up. His 
physician, Dr Gordon, with 
whom I was well acquainted, 
was puzzled to account for 
these alarming symptoms and 
tried various remedies, such as 
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complete rest from work, change 
of air, and so forth. But none 
of these measures produced any 
satisfactory result. 

At last Dr Gordon, completely 
nonplussed, called me in for a 
second opinion. We thoroughly 
examined our ailing friend, but 
could find nothing organic the 
matter with him. But I ex- 
tracted from him the admission 
that he had suffered very much, 
during the period of his ill- 
health, from lack of musical 
inspiration. 

‘Tam generally full of ideas,”’ 
he told me, ‘‘ and cannot write 
them down fast enough. But 
of late my brain has seemed 
empty.” 

It occurred to me that if we 
could get Bryn Williams inter- 
ested in his music again, his 
health would probably improve. 
I told myself that an important 
—probably a vital—interest had 
gone out of his life, in some way 
impossible to fathom, and that 
it was essential to restore it. 
Something of this conviction I 
communicated to Gordon. 

“Well,” he admitted dubi- 
ously, ‘it would certainly be a 
good thing to get him occupied 
in his work again, but I am 
not inclined to ascribe his ill- 
health to anything but purely 
physical causes.” 

With this object we both set 
to work to try and rekindle 
Bryn Williams’s enthusiasm for 
his art. But as neither of us 
was really musical or knew 
anything about sources of musi- 
cal inspiration, we very natur- 
ally failed. Things went on 
from bad to worse ; the patient 
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sank into an obvious decline; 
and at last we all had to face 
the fact that he was dying. 

One afternoon I called at 
the house by appointment to 
meet Gordon, matters having 
reached a crisis, and the gravest 
doubts being entertained as to 
the possibility of the patient 
surviving much longer. As I 
passed through the hall on my 
way upstairs, Mrs Bryn Wil- 
liams opened the dining-room 
door, and beckoned me to 
come in. 

In her hand she held a letter, 
and I could see by her face 
that she was repressing her 
tears with difficulty. 

“What is the matter?” I 
asked sympathetically. 

“My poor husband!” she 
exclaimed in a faltering voice. 
“Tf he had only been in good 
health he would have seen 
to-day his greatest wish ful- 
filled. This letter,’’ she went 
on, holding it out to me, “is 
from the Berlin Philharmonic 
Society, inviting my husband 
to write a symphony for pro- 
duction, if possible, next year. 
It was always his chief ambi- 
tion to have that honour paid 
him. I believe he has often 
fretted lately about the failure 
of the musical public to appre- 
ciate his really best work. 
This would have heartened him 
up enormously. But it comes 
too late!” she added sorrow- 
fully. 

An inspiration seized me. 

“Not too late,” I cried, 
“but in the nick of time!” _ 

I took both her hands m 
mine. ‘This letter may save 
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your husband,” I said earnestly, 
with the most complete con- 
viction on my Own part. 

“ But he is dying!” she ex- 
claimed, tears coming into her 
eyes. ‘‘It would only distress 
him to know that he has missed 
the opportunity of his life.” 

‘On the contrary,’ I declared 
emphatically, ‘“‘a strong in- 
terest will revive him, and may 
snatch him from the jaws of 
death. Trust to me, Mrs Bryn 
Williams. I have made a 
special study of this subject, 
and I tell you confidently that 
a last chance for your husband 
still lies in the revival, through 
this splendid recognition of 
his talent, of his musical in- 
spiration.”’ 

Impressed by my confident 
assertion, Mrs Bryn Williams 
wasted no more time in argu- 
ment. Believing that she held 
her husband’s salvation in her 
hand, she rushed upstairs, drag- 
ging me after her, only moder- 
ating her excitement with the 
greatest difficulty as we passed 
into the bedroom where her 
husband lay at death’s door. 

“Read this, my dear,’”’ she 
cried, thrusting the letter into 
his hands. 

When he had grasped the 
contents his expression changed. 
Only for a moment did he 
appear stunned by the news. 
Then his face broke out into 
animation. In five minutes he 
was humming a theme, whilst 
he sat up in bed and empha- 
sised the rhythm with his fore- 
finger. I felt that my experi- 
ment was going to be a com- 
plete success. 
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A few minutes later my col- 
league arrived, and his aston- 
ishment at the unexpected 
change of scene was very great. 
There was no doubt whatever 
that the shock of joy caused 
by the unexpected honour done 
him by a world-famed Musical 
Society had entirely restored 
the composer’s lost interest in 
his art. Already I felt with 
exultation that death would 
this time be defeated. Gordon 
and I were convinced that 
there was no sign of organic 
disease. We both now looked 
upon his illness as mental rather 
than physical; and the doctor 
shared with me the hope that 
the stimulating effect of this 
fortunate incident might prove 
to be of lasting benefit. 

All that evening, Mrs Bryn 
Williams informed us joyously 
by telephone, the patient 
hummed and sang and beat 
time. Once he called for music- 
paper and pencil; but found, 
on making the effort, that he 
was still too weak for the 
exertion of writing down his 
ideas. This was, of course, 
only to be expected. In his 
state of extreme weakness it 
would be a process of weeks, 
even in the most favourable 
conditions, to build up his 
strength. The satisfactory 
feature of the case was that the 
new interest in music had been 
definitely maintained. Upon 
that fact I based the most 
optimistic faith in the patient’s 
favourable progress. 

As Dr Gordon’s round of 
visits was taking him in a 
different direction, it was ar- 
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ranged between us that the 
care of the patient next day 
should devolve upon me. At 
eleven o’clock on the following 
morning, therefore, I paid my 
visit. Mrs Bryn Williams met 
me in the hall, and directly I 
saw her I knew that some 
further cause of anxiety had 
arisen. 

“He could not touch break- 
fast this morning,’ she said, 
in evident agitation; “‘I fear 
that he is weaker in conse- 
quence. But he keeps up his 
spirits in marvellous fashion, and 
continues to sketch out bits of 
the symphony as he lies there.” 

** Ah, that is the main thing,” 
was my reassuring reply. ‘ As 
long as he maintains the in- 
terest in his music, I will answer 
for it that his chances of re- 
covery will be increased.” 


When, however, I saw the 
patient a few moments later, I 
was startled at the change in 
his appearance. There was a 
hectic flush on each cheek that 
only too clearly denoted fever. 
His pulse was faint and irre- 


gular, and his eyes had a 
strangely remote look in them. 
The change was unmistakably 
for the worse. 

I sat down by his bedside 
and watched. It was impos- 
sible not to perceive that Bryn 
Williams was inspired by a 
great creative impulse. Never 
have I witnessed a mind more 
intensely concentrated upon a 
work of imagination. If an 
earthly interest could chain one 
down to this life, it was clear 
enough that the musician was 
forging the strongest conceiv- 
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able fetter of that kind. Yet 
as I watched the artist’s in. 
spiration increase, I saw his 
hold upon life steadily diminish, 

He sank visibly before my 
eyes. In the very act of articu- 
lating some melodious figure, 
which had evidently lifted him 
to heights that ordinary mortals 
are unable to attain, his hands 
dropped to his sides, and he re- 
lapsed into unconsciousness. 
From that state of oblivion he 
never recovered. For two days 
he lay there in profound coma, 
and on the third the spirit was 
released. 

That I had blundered egregi- 
ously was quite plain. It seemed 
clear to me at first, on thinking 
over the significance of Bryn 
Williams’s death at one of his 
most inspired moments, that 
an absorbing interest did not 
act upon every person alike. 
Experience in other cases had 
taught me that life can be 
prolonged, even against the will 
of the individual, by the earth- 
ward pull of a strong interest. 
Now I had come up against an 
instance to the contrary. 

Nevertheless I was far from 
satisfied, on further reflection, 
that I had found the true ex- 
planation. I felt an inner con- 
viction, based upon the whole 
trend of modern scientific dis- 
covery, that there must be 4 
natural law governing all cases 
alike. Already, by thinking 
this, I was on the eve of dis- 
covering it. In reality the 
truth lay under my eyes 
the time ; but, with the usual 
perversity of the human being; 
I could only see one-half of it. 
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(4) The Raid on the Miser. 


When the Great War broke 
out, many countries made strin- 
gent regulations about their 
gold currency, the effects of 
which are visible everywhere 
to this day. In no country 
were such regulations more 
strictly enforced than in Ger- 
many. It was made a statutory 
offence at once for any indi- 
vidual residing there to hoard 
gold coins. The ten and twenty 
mark pieces, familiar to every- 
body before the war, were with- 
drawn from circulation, and 
placed in the vaults of the 
Reichsbank in Berlin. Woe 
betide any unauthorised person 
found in possession of any of 
these forbidden coins! The 
full weight of the law—and it 
weighs very heavily in Germany 
—came down upon him and 
crushed him. 

At that terrible period of 
our history I was living in 
Berlin, and the war work 
allotted to me brought me a 
good deal in contact with the 
police and the municipal au- 
thorities. One day the Chief 
of Police told me that he was 
about to make a most unusual 
Taid in one of the humblest 
residential districts in Berlin, 
and expected to get a good 
deal of amusement out of it. 
Upon my asking for further 
details, he told me that it 
had been reported to Police 
Headquarters, on the most re- 
liable testimony, that a certain 
person had hoarded a large 
8um of money in gold contrary 
to the regulations. This per- 
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son, who lived in the most 
poverty-stricken surroundings, 
was an old man, reported to 
be very wealthy and known 
generally in the neighbourhood 
as ‘‘ the Miser of Sploschgasse.”’ 

The raid was to take place 
that same evening, I was in- 
formed. It was, of course, to 
be sudden and unexpected, 
there being plenty of places in 
the Berlin slums where the 
old man and his gold could 
vanish without the aid of a 
conjurer. Here was an oppor- 
tunity of a kind that did not 
often present itself, and I deter- 
mined to make the best use of 
it. No difficulty was inter- 
posed by the Chief of Police 
in the way of my accompanying 
the expedition. He had the 
intention of being present him- 
self, he told me, and would be 
glad of my company. 

At nine o’clock in the evening 
I presented myself, according 
to previous arrangement, at 
the Police Ministry. Two offi- 
cial-looking cars were waiting 
outside, and in a few minutes 
I found myself seated in the 
leading one by the side of the 
Chief. Four men, two in uni- 
form and two in plain clothes, 
stepped at the same time into 
the car behind. In this order 
we proceeded rapidly to our 
destination. The cars were 
stopped at the top of a narrow 
lane, which I correctly sup- 
posed to be the Sploschgasse, 
and we walked almost in pitch 
darkness to a small house half- 
way down it. 

A knock at the door pro- 
duced no answer, and a few 
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gentle repetitions met with no 
better result. The Chief was 
anxious to avoid collecting a 
crowd, and he therefore gave 
orders for the men to burst 
open the rickety door without 
further delay. It was not a 
neighbourhood in which the 
crashing or banging of a door 
would occasion the least sen- 
sation; and the only notice 
taken of the noise was a faint 
but terrified shriek from within, 
followed by the sound of shuf- 
fling feet. 

“That must be the old 
miser,” the Chief whispered to 
me. ‘He thinks somebody 
has come to rob him.” 

Leaving the two plain clothes 
men outside on guard, we 
hurried along the passage in 
the direction of the footsteps. 
A door at the end opened into 
a living-room. We looked in, 
but nobody was there. It was 
evident, however, that the occu- 
pant had just been disturbed. 
Upon a small wooden table, 
bare of any cloth, stood a 
plate with the remains of some 
margarine on it and a cup 
containing a very thin fluid 
which might have been soup 
or soda-water. 

“He has taken alarm and 
run down to the cellar where 
his gold is kept,” said the Chief, 
who had taken in everything 
at a glance. 

Beyond the door, at the ex- 
treme end of the passage, we 
found some stone steps leading 
down to the basement. The 
Chief went down first, I follow- 
ing, whilst the two men in 
uniform brought up the rear. 
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It seemed a formidable party 
to make a hostile descent on 
one wretched defenceless old 
man. 

The scene in the cellar is 
beyond my powers of descrip- 
tion. In the centre of the 
broken flagstones, which reeked 
with damp and dirt, stood two 
old sacks in an upright posi- 
tion. An old man, with bleary 
eyes blazing out under a tangled 
mass of unkempt hair, was 
endeavouring to encircle the 
two sacks with his arms. Under 
his ragged coat he wore noth- 
ing but a dirty vest, his cos- 
tume being completed by an 
equally ragged pair of trousers 
held up by an improvisation of 
luggage-straps and tape. In 
lieu of slippers, he had bound 
round each foot a ball of news- 
paper tied with string. His 
matted beard, long black finger- 
nails, and skeleton frame bore 
additional testimony to com- 
plete personal neglect. 

The old man gazed at us in 
terrified astonishment ; but his 
worst apprehensions were some- 
what relieved, I could see, when 
his glance fell upon the uniforms 
of the two policemen. They 
returned to him, however, a8 
soon as the nature of our errand 
had been disclosed. 

“It has been reported to the 
authorities,’’ the Chief of Police 
began sternly, “‘ that you have 
concealed a hoard of gold in 
defiance of the regulations.” 

The old miser hugged his 
sacks to his breast. 

“ Only rubbish, worthless bits 
of brass,” he moaned. “ You 
mustn’t take them away. They 
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are mine. 
nothing.” 

“Open the sacks, and let us 
see, then,” said the Chief. “ If 
it’s only rubbish, you can have 
it and welcome. But the regu- 
lations must be obeyed.” 

The old man made no answer. 
Muttering and moaning to him- 
self, he continued to cover the 
sacks to the best of his ability. 

“ Come, now, you are wasting 
our time,’ declared the Chief ; 
and he ordered the two police 
officers to open the sacks. 

Accompanied by piteous cries 
from the old man, this order 
was duly carried out, disclosing 
to view a glittering mass of 
gold pieces. 

“It will have to be con- 
fiscated,” the Chief remarked 
in a tone of decision, looking 
down at the hoard. 

“What?”  shrieked 
miser. 

“Yes, we shall take it away. 
The money will be counted, 
and you will receive its value 
in paper notes,” he added, 
addressing the poor trembling 
wretch ; ‘“‘ but the gold is now 
the property of the Reicksbank, 
and must be removed to its 
vaults.” 

A terrible scene ensued. 

With sobs and cries the old 
man cast himself at our feet, 
imploring us to leave him his 
gold. He threatened us, he 
cursed us; and when the two 
police officers laid hold of the 
sacks and began to carry them 
away, he foamed at the mouth 
and fell down exhausted and 
insensible. 

Up to this tragic moment I 
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had been a mere spectator of 
the affair, but now I felt it 
time to intervene. Besides the 
fact that my feelings of hu- 
manity were aroused by the 
pitiable condition of this 
wretched man, I perceived that 
the limits of the law were being 
overstepped, and that my in- 
tervention had become a pro- 
fessional duty. 

I took the Chief hastily on 
one side. “ You must forgive 
me,” I said, “‘ but I am bound 
to tell you, as a medical man, 
that your action will cost this 
old man his life. It hangs, as 
you perceive, by a thread; 
and that thread will be snapped 
if you carry out your threat 
and take away these sacks of 
gold. I need not remind you, 
my dear Chief, that such a 
consequence would at once ren- 
der your act illegal.” 

The Chief thanked me for 
pointing this out, and readily 
acknowledged that the law for- 
bade him to take life except in 
self-defence. 

“The only thing I have to 
say is that I beg Your Highness 
to make sure that your appre- 
hension is justified.” 

To that reasonable request I 
at once gave my consent ; and, 
whilst the police officers set 
down their burdens and waited 
upon the event, I knelt on 
the floor beside the old man 
and made a careful examina- 
tion of him. 

His condition entirely war- 
ranted my fears. 

** He is practically dying,” I 
said, still kneeling by his side. 
“The shock may have killed 
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him. I have grave doubts 
whether he can now recover.” 

Water was fetched from up- 
stairs, and with some difficulty 
I brought the old man round. 
He looked about him in a dazed 
fashion. 

“My gold!” he _ cried 
feebly. ‘You are taking it 
away!” 

“No, no,” said the Chief in 
a soothing voice. “‘ You shall 
keep your gold. We have 
come to the conclusion that it 
is as safe here, in your hands, 
as at the bank. You shall, 
therefore, be its custodian, and 
I will place a special police 
officer on guard outside your 
house to see that nobody 
molests you.” 

But the speech fell upon 
deaf ears. The miser had re- 
lapsed into insensibility. I 


made great efforts to rouse 
him, and occasionally succeeded 
in bringing him round for a few 


moments. But he seemed to 
be slipping away in spite of my 
ministrations. 

At last an idea occurred to 
me. 

“Bring me one of the sacks 
and set it down here,’ I 
begged. A police officer 
dragged a sack across the floor, 
and placed it beside me. 

I took a handful of gold 
coins. ‘‘ Here is your gold!” 
I cried in the dying man’s ear, 
and I jingled the coins in my 
hand. 

** All yours, all yours!” I 
cried again and again, repeating 
the process. 

The miser opened his eyes. 

**What’s that?” he whis- 
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pered in very faint tones. “ My 
gold? Mine?” 

I nodded, and poured the 
coins into one of his skinny 
claws. It closed on the money 
like a vice. A slight tinge 
of colour came into the old 
man’s leaden cheek. His heart, 
which I had never ceased to 
keep under observation, began 
to beat more strongly. His 
respiration became easier. The 
gleam of the hawk came into 
his eyes again. 

Greed of gold had wrenched 
him back to life. The dying 
man had been saved from 
death by the one tie that had 
already bound him to earth 
for so long. He had no other 
wants. He asked neither for 
food nor drink. All that he 
did to grasp life once more 
was to clutch at his sacks. 
Directly he felt their massive 
weight in his skinny arms and 
heard the chink of the coins 
they held, or could take an 
occasional peep at the gleaming 
gold within, he resumed his 
thin but tenacious hold upon 
this earthly existence. 

We ‘eft him, then, in trium- 
phant possession of his gold. 
But I went back many time 
during the ensuing weeks, to 
make sure that the recovery 
was absolute and permanent. 
The old man continued to lead 
his horribie life of self-neglect, 
sustained by hardly anything 
more than his passion for the 
gold he had been allowed t0 
keep. To my certain know 
ledge he was living after the 
same fashion five years later; 
and, for all I know to the 
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contrary, he may be living 
still. 


The raid and its sequel 
brought to me the solution 
of the problem which had been 
of late years the objective of 
all my research work. Many 
interesting cases have come 
under my observation since the 
miser’s gold brought him back 
to life, but all of them prac- 
tically fall into one of the 
categories typified by my four 
leading instances. For that 
reason I have sorted out the 
most illuminating amongst 


them, and placed them for 
reference in the Appendix. The 
results as a whole justify the 
claim, I think, that the secret 
of death has been convincingly 
disclosed ; and they have con- 
tributed, in like degree, to the 


solution of the riddle pre- 
sented by the incident of the 
bishop’s contradictory charac- 
ter, which first led my thoughts 
into this channel of fruitful 
speculation. 

At an early stage I dis- 
covered that a strong interest 
attaches the individual to this 
earthly life. It was proved 
satisfactorily in the case of 
the speculator, whose opera- 
tions on the Bourse kept death 
at bay until he relinquished 
them; and still more poig- 
nantly by the experiment which 
successfully released Sybil 
Wentworth from her suffer- 
ings. But these and other 
Similar incidents had misled 
me into the belief that any 
interest, provided it were strong 


enough, would suffice to recall 
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a dying person to life. This 
was rudely dispelled by my 
failure to restore Bryn Wil- 
liams to health and activity. 
Yet this very failure should 
have taught me the truth; 
for there lay the solution of 
the problem, plainly and obvi- 
ously, under my eyes. 

And what is the secret which 
eluded me for so many years of 
laborious inquiry ? 

It is simple, yet it is horrible. 
At the first realisation it makes 
the condition of life on earth 
seem unbearably ignoble and 
material. But the longer and 
more intensely it is studied, 
the more the human imagina- 
tion must be brought to see the 
vast preponderance of spiritual 
influences which it has pleased 
the wisdom of the Creator to 
establish in this material Uni- 
verse. 

This, then, is the secret of 
death— 

The bonds which rivet us to 
the material Universe are them- 
selves purely material. 

So powerful is this physical 
tie, indeed, that it can drag 
back or hold to earth individ- 
uals who are longing for death, 
like the girl victim of a painful 
disease, or for whom life is a 
complete misery, as in the 
case of the Berlin miser. 

This wretched old man, be 
it noted, was not avaricious 
because he was old, as is so 
often erroneously assumed. On 
the contrary, he was old because 
he was avaricious. Gold was 
the one ruling passion of his 
life. His body had long before 
outworn every other physical 
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enjoyment. The one thing that 
bound him to earth was the 
purely material love of gold— 
the craving to accumulate 
masses of it, to gaze greedily 
at the bright yellow coins, to 
hug the treasure to his bony 
breast. So he cheated death, 
and grew old. 

Spiritual things, on the other 
hand, are always pulling us 
upwards away from the earth 
and its material attractions. I 
should have perceived this in 
the case of Bryn Williams if I 
had not been mentally blind 
to the significance of what 
happened. By stimulating his 
love of music, when he lay on 
his deathbed, I set in motion 
the most active of his spiritual 
influences. The result was not 


to bring him back to earth, but 
to help release a spirit which 
was only bound down here by 


physical ties in the process of 
rapid disintegration. 

Mind, detached from matter, 
has no power over material 
life. The strongest tie of all, 
love, is powerless to hold back 
the spirit to earth. That is 
because love is the purest and 
most spiritual of all spiritual 
things. Otherwise it would be 
impossible for most people to 
die. You cannot call a dying 
person back to life by loving 
words and endearing epithets. 
It can only be done by a suc- 
cessful attempt to re-establish 
some physical appetite. Every- 
thing, in fact, that elevates 
the mind in this world serves, 
not to attract the individual 
to the earth, but to detach him 
from it. The more it contri- 
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butes to his enjoyment even of 
earthly things, the more it 
helps, nevertheless, to sever 
him from the material side of 
physical being. 

It is as well that I should 
point out, in conclusion, that 
my theory of the actual cause 
of death throws no light upon 
the extent to which Divine 
Providence may choose to inter- 
vene in the matter of life and 
death. All that it does, I ven- 
ture to state, is to indicate the 
normal way in which the life 
of the individual is ended. The 
case of the Anglican bishop and 
his inordinate appetite for food 
strengthens my belief, however, 
that the natural law is of 
general application, and is put 
on occasions, by the wisdom of 
Providence, to special uses. 

In the light of the knowledge 
now gained, I think that I 
perceive a simple explanation 
of the incongruity which for- 
merly puzzled me. The bishop 
was richly endowed for his 
mission on earth with spiritual 
qualities. To counterbalance 
these and provide him with a 
tenacious hold on the physical 
side of life, so that he might 
be capable of living out his 
allotted span of service, this 
useful worker was deliberately 
gifted with an appetite of Brob- 
dingnagian dimensions. 

But I should not be true to 
myself or to science if I did 
not make this final admission : 
the possession of death’s secret 
has only enabled me to prolong 
one useless and abominable life 
—that of the old miser. In 
my own case, I was anxious, 
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for family reasons, to postpone 
for as long as possible certain dis- 
agreeable explanations, which 
some people who have gone 
before will expect to receive 
when I join them. My failure 
to achieve this any longer has 
now become apparent to me, 
as I have, in the course of a 
long life of luxury and dissipa- 
tion, outworn every conceivable 
earthly appetite. 

My own experience has taught 
me, therefore, that whilst know- 
ledge of all kinds is a precious 
possession, it is unwise to 


attempt to interfere arbitrarily 
with the designs of Providence. 


It was some weeks after 
reading the Baron’s remarkable 
treatise that I wrote to Dr 
Schwartz on the subject. I 
was guarded in any expression 
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of opinion, however, content- 
ing myself with the remark that 
I had read it through with 
great interest, but did not feel 
competent to express any 
opinion about the value of the 
Baron’s theories on the subject 
of life and death. At the same 
time, I expressed my intention 
of submitting the MS. for pub- 
lication in England. 

The doctor’s reply—highly 
characteristic, I thought, of the 
world’s general mental attitude 
—contained the following re- 
mark :— 

“You once asked me if the 
Baron were insane. If I had 
had the opportunity of perusing 
his manuscript before you re- 
quested my opinion on his 
sanity, the answer I gave with 
so much confidence would have 
been a very different one.” 
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WHERE Arthur Buchanan 
originally hailed from was his 
own secret. Certainly no one 
in Beira knew, and whereas 
the antecedents of any of the 
wanderers who used Beira as 
a jumping-off place for their 
several adventures were known 
to everybody, there was not 
a single soul among all my 
acquaintances who knew the 
very first thing about Arthur 
Buchanan. To look at him 


he might have been anything, 
but most likely a bank clerk. 
Of medium height, slim and 


spare, his face defied even the 
African sun to tan its sickly 
pallor, while his hands might 
have been the hands of a shel- 
tered lady of fashion. He was 
not in evidence at any of the 
cabarets of the town, and as 
far as the red-blooded gipsies 
were concerned, he had neither 
part nor lot with any of them. 
Whatever he found to do with 
himself in his spare time was 
always a mystery to us. He 
had some sort of job in an oil 
company’s office, something to 
do with the landing of petrol 
and petroleum, and his salary 
must have been considerable 
for he had a couple of rooms 
in the Savoy Hotel, situated 
over the one and only street, 
and commanding a fine view 
of the harbour. Every morn- 


ing he appeared in a spotlessly 
white suit, and sitting always 
in the same seat, leisurely con- 
sumed his breakfast, after which 
he would lounge in the hall for 
a quarter of an hour or 50, 
presumably for digestive rea- 
sons. Then, picking up his 
grey - coloured, padre - looking 
helmet, he would step minc- 
ingly across the sandy pave- 
ment to his private trolley, 
and be pushed by his four boys 
along the rickety Decauville 
railway through the streets to 
the scene of his particular 
labours. Promptly at twelve 
he would return to the hotel, 
to be met by an obsequious 
boy who handed him the in- 
evitable lime squash, and after 
consuming this, thoughtfully 
and at his entire leisure, he 
would step into the dining- 
room and eat his frugal lunch 
at the same table and under 
the same fan where he had 
disposed of his breakfast. Two 
o’clock saw a repetition of his 
morning exit, and four o’clock 
of his mid-day return. Be- 
tween four and half-past seven 
he was not to be seen, and pre- 
sumably disposed of tea in the 
privacy of his room; but at 
half-past seven he would step 
leisurely down the wide stair- 
case into the lounge, where for 
a few minutes he would walk 
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off the stiffness of his freshly- 
starched white evening clothes, 
and afterwards proceed to the 
dining-room, and, again in the 
same seat, deal with the more 
or less indifferent dinner pre- 
sented to its patrons by this 
pretentious hotel. Back again 
to the lounge, and at half-past 
eight to the minute his private 
boy would appear from the 
nether regions with a lemon- 
squash which he presented to 
his master on a very large tray. 
At nine this orderly individual 
would turn his back upon the 
world, and with deliberate steps 
mount the well-carpeted stair- 
case to his private quarters. 
Such, then, was the entire 


public life of Arthur Buchanan. 
Nothing could have been more 
orderly, less ostentatious, or 
in any way less calculated to 


excite comment. And it lasted 
continuously for four years, by 
which time he had become a 
sort of institution. Time and 
again one would return to 
Beira from the bush, but each 
time one would find Mr Arthur 
Buchanan doing the same things 
in exactly the same way. He 
was unaffected by time or 
climate, immovable, immutable. 

Meanwhile Fate was busy 
with the fortunes and person 
of a certain Edward Roper, 
away in the bush country of 
Rhodesia. Edward had tried 
his hand at many things for 
Many years but with little 
financial success, his latest ven- 
ture being the working of a 
Couple of mica claims, which 
had incidentally proved his 
latest failure. Harassed by 
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debt and utterly tired of the 
veldt, Edward decided to try 
his fortunes farther east and 
north, and by dint of suffering 
some slight personal incon- 
venience in the open truck of a 
mineral train succeeded in get- 
ting himself carried free, gratis, 
and for nothing, to the out- 
skirts of the town of Beira, 
nearly seven hundred miles 
from his useless claims. So 
far so good, and finding him- 
self in Beira among decently 
clothed people, Edward repaired 
to an Indian store where he 
purchased for himself a very 
presentable suit of white ducks. 
Thus clothed, and with all the 
sangfroid of your born gipsy, 
Edward made tracks for the 
Savoy, and by nightfall was 
established in that hotel and 
was waiting in the lounge for 
some likely-looking friend who 
might be good for a chat and, 
perhaps, a life-giving drink. 
How he came to rub shoul- 
ders with Arthur Buchanan I 
can’t say, or what induced that 
gentleman to go out with him 
I can’t imagine, but the fact 
remains that at a quarter to 
nine that night the entire 
hotel was startled out of its 
senses by the reappearance of 
the pair. The boys, the resi- 
dents, the management, every 
one could only stand and stare, 
and watch their erratic passage 
across the lounge, for Arthur 
Buchanan, the immaculate, im- 
mutable Arthur, the flower of 
the hotel residents, was most 
indubitably and obviously in- 
toxicated—nay more, he was 
and insisted upon 
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his new friend accompanying 
him to dinner. So began the 
extraordinary friendship be- 
tween this pair of entirely 
opposite characters, and when, 
some weeks later, I happened 
to drift into Beira, the Arthur 
Buchanan I had known for at 
least three years had become 
a thing of the past, and it was 
very hard to envisage the 
slightest trace of him in 
the swashbuckling, bar-hunting 
roysterer who now passed under 
that name. Certainly the face 
was the same, the same un- 
healthy pallor as of yore; but 
the one-time delicate, well- 
cared-for hands were showing 
signs of neglect, and instead 
of being the first to bed in the 
hotel, he was easily in the 
running for the honour of 
being the last. Whether this 


fall from grace was merely a 


reversion to some former 
method of life, or whether it 
was an entirely new departure, 
I never heard. No one knew 
anything about the man other 
than what we all knew of his 
four years’ life in Beira. Suffice 
it to say that the fall was 
colossal and complete. He 
made not the slightest effort 
to recover himself, and in a 
month all was over. He had 
lost his job at the oil company, 
and was working as a tally- 
man on the boats in the har- 
bour. Curiously enough, at 
this point a hitherto totally 
unsuspected gift came to light, 
for, feeling that he needed more 
money, he took to playing the 
piano at the local Portuguese 
cinema. And a most accom- 
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plished pianist he proved to 
be. For a few weeks he stood 
steady at this, and every mor- 
ing at half-past five the pair 
of them (for Roper had also 
secured a job on the steamers) 
wended their way to the docks 
and their labours. As was 
customary in that port the 
tallymen lunched aboard the 
steamers in which they were 
working, so that nothing more 
was seen of either of them 
until just after five in the even- 
ing, when they returned to the 
hotel for a bath and change 
preparatory to the night’s per- 
formance. 

Next door to the cinema in 
which Buchanan provided the 
orchestral part of the enter- 
tainment was a cabaret, which 
was, by common consent, given 
over to the Portuguese element 
of the town. Here Roper would 
wait for his partner until half- 
time, when Buchanan would 
rush out for a drink. As time 
went on one drink was insuffi- 
cient, and very soon it was two, 
and then three and four, until 
before long it was very difficult 
to get the hilarious musician 
back to his labours in the 
cinema. I happened to drop 
in there one evening, just as 
the Portuguese proprietor was 
using his last argument to per- 
suade his orchestra to return 
to its duties. I gathered that 
the interval was already well 
past and the patrons becoming 
annoyed at the delay, but 
Arthur Buchanan was entirely 
unmoved by the harassed man’s 
pleadings. 

“Soon!” was all he would 
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say in reply; “‘soon!” And 
despite all the perspiring Por- 
tugee’s entreaties, Buchanan, 
aided and abetted by his 
partner, calmly ordered fresh 
drinks. 

The last half of that enter- 
tainment was destined to pro- 
ceed to its. finality unaccom- 
panied by the musical meander- 
ings of Buchanan, for no sooner 
had the Portuguese departed 
than he and his partner sat 
down to make a night of it, 
with the inevitable result that 
when I glanced for my letters 
in the rack next morning, I 
noticed an official-looking letter 
addressed to Mr Buchanan, 
and stamped with the stamp 
of the Beira Cinematograph 
Company. I at once guessed 
the purport of that letter, and 
was confirmed in my belief no 


later than that same evening, 
when, instead of going to the 
cinema as usual, Buchanan and 
his partner took up a firm 
position in the hotel bar, and 
remained there until well after 


midnight. With the loss of 
his pianist’s job Buchanan was 
thrown into rather low water, 
for their combined pay as 
stevedores could not cope with 
their expenses. They went on, 
however, totally regardless of 
the impending crash, and affairs 
were in this state when I left 
Beira for up-country. 

It was nearly three months 
before I again returned to 
Civilisation, and almost the 
first question I asked at the 
hotel was what had become 
of the roysterers. The man- 
ager, a rather strait-laced Eng- 
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lishman, pursed his lips and 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“Gone to the devil!” he 
said tritely, ‘“‘and went owing 
me a month’s board !” 

I at once understood his 
rancour, and sympathised with 
him; but later on in the day 
I met ——, the consul, and as 
we were by way of being friends, 
I put the same question to 
him with better results. It 
appeared that he had done his 
level best for the pair of them. 
He had offered Buchanan a 
chance that would have en- 
abled him to get back, but that, 
apparently, was the very last 
thing Buchanan wanted. 

“* He’s gone absolutely mad,”’ 
added the official. ‘I hear 
they are living somewhere down 
on the sand—over the bridge, 
you know. I wish to the Lord 
I could deport the pair of them. 
It’s the only thing that can 
possibly save Buchanan. I’m 
not half so worried about Roper. 
He’s a tougher customer, and 
will live where Buchanan would 
die. It’s a shocking. business 
altogether, and so sudden.” 

“IT expect they'll take to 
the bush,” said I thoughtfully. 
“Tt’s the usual end to this 
kind of an affair.” 

“JT doubt that,” said the 
consul quickly ; “I doubt that 
very much. Roper might, and 
I daresay will, but not 
Buchanan. He’s a town man 
absolutely.” 

I shrugged. 

**T don’t see how you arrive 
at that conclusion. After all, 
nobody knows anything about 
the man. He may have been 
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on similar rackets before. Who 
could have said that he would 
ever have done this kind of 
thing at all—I mean anybody 
who only knew him during the 
last few years ? ”’ 

“‘ No, I suppose no one could 
possibly have guessed it. It’s 
—well, it’s a strange business, 
look at it how you will. You 
haven’t seen them, I suppose ? ” 

“No,” I said. ‘“ But I have 
a good mind to go down there 
and look them up. I used to 
know Buchanan pretty well in 
days gone by.” 

‘“*T shouldn’t reckon on that 
fact,” remarked the consul 
grimly. ‘“‘ You'll find a tre- 
mendous difference in both of 
them, but especially in Bu- 
chanan. If you should go 
down,” he added a moment 
later, ‘‘ you—well, you know 
my attitude towards things. 
I can’t do much officially, but 
I can lend a hand in a variety 
of ways if it would be of any 
use,” and he passed a weary 
hand across his brow as he 
spoke, for holding the reins of 
the British colony in Beira 
was no sinecure. ‘ What about 
a drink ?’”’ he asked, pathetic- 
ally. 
“Good!” said I, “for I’m 
beginning to feel like a police 
court missioner.” And we 
turned into a handy kiosk. 

That evening, just after dusk, 
I made up my mind to go down 
and try to meet Buchanan. 
The affair had always interested 
me, though I candidly admit 
that it was sheer curiosity 
which prompted me to take 
that trip into so unsavoury a 
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part of the town, rather than 
any genuine desire to attempt 
to straighten out the strange 
tangle. Abroad, one is always 
interested in one’s neighbours, 
good or bad. Indeed, there is 
little else to do in one’s leisure 
hours ! 

The moon was already rising 
as I walked past the dock 
buildings and out across the 
Pungwe Bridge. Below, the 
river swirled and rushed past 
the iron piers, rocking the few 
boats that lay riding uneasily 
at their anchors in the seven- 
knot current. From somewhere 
underneath the bridge came a 
faint but monotonous chanting, 
and peering through the lattice 
work, I could just make out 
the figure of an Indian mechanic 
seated on the deck of the 
Government motor-boat. The 
riding light cast a sickly yellow 
haze over the brown waters, 
and into this haze the native 
was staring with Oriental stoic- 
ism, wearily passing the time 
that lay between the present 
and the time that heralded the 
turn of tide when he could 
proceed up-river with the mails. 
Beyond the bridge end the 
few visible lights were dancing 
in the evening miasma, for 
the banks of the Pungwe River 
are by no manner of means a 
health resort once the sun has 
set, and he is a fool indeed who 
lingers from choice upon these 
fever-laden marshes. Rapidly 
crossing the bridge, I plunged 
into the desolation beyond. 
This part of Beira is given over 
entirely to the foreign element. 
Here abide the Chinese cal- 
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penters who build the dhows 
for the coastal trade ; the half- 
castes who labour in the docks ; 
the Levantine Jews who keep 
the stores, and a goodly sprink- 
ling of Portuguese ruffians who 
prey indiscriminately upon the 
whole community. It is a 
district of the most appalling 
squalor, of tumble-down gal- 
vanised-iron shacks and dilapi- 
dated warehouses, while over 
all, like the foul breath of sin, 
broods the dank stink of the 
river mud. Once, and once 
only, the moon revealed a 
pathetic attempt at a garden 
—the despairing effort of some 
Celestial to produce from this 
utter desolation a passing like- 
ness to his own fair land. 

Shouts of raucous laughter 
guided my steps to the den 
in which I hoped to find 
Buchanan. It was a rather 
more pretentious building than 
the other shacks, and boasted 
a light over the doorway, which 
served to illumine a rough sign 
on which was sprawled the 
single word “ CaFé.” Opening 
the door I passed inside, but 
a hasty glance round the smoky 
interior failed to show me my 
man. 

“Come in, Sefior ; come in,” 
I heard a voice say, and turn- 
ing sharply, I encountered the 
proprietor of the place. 

“IT am looking for Sefior 
Buchanan,” I said. ‘Is he 
here ? ” 

The proprietor smiled an oily 
smile, and pointed to a door 
which up till that moment 
had escaped my notice. 

Through there, Sefior,’’ he 
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said, and promptly led the 
way between the closely-packed 
tables. 

Inside, I looked twice at the 
figure lounging against the 
table before I could recognise 
in it the erstwhile immaculate 
Buchanan, and had it not been 
for the fact that Roper was 
sitting opposite to him I might 
have turned away without 
speaking, but there was no 
gainsaying Edward Roper. 

“Hullo,” he cried immedi- 
ately. ‘‘ What in Hades brings 
you here ? ” 

“ How do!” said I, quickly 
recovering from my first sur- 
prise. ‘“I thought Id just 
come along and dig you out. 
How do, Buchanan !” 

“Evenin’!”’ he muttered, 
and for one moment his bleared 
eyes looked up into mine. The 
next, however, they had fallen 
back to the table, and to the 
dazed contemplation of his 
glass of absinthe. 

I looked at the man, and a 
feeling of pity was uppermost 
in my mind as I contemplated 
the havoc wrought by the last 
few months. In place of the 
rather mincing niceness of the 
old Arthur Buchanan was a 
slouching indifference. His once 
immaculate hair was rough and 
long and tousled. A week’s 
growth of beard, in conjunc- 
tion with his drooping mous- 
tache, gave him a perfectly 
vile appearance which his 
bloodshot eyes and swollen 
mouth only served to accen- 
tuate. From Buchanan I 
turned to Roper, and here the 
difference between the two men 
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was most marked, for Roper 
was as trim and clean as the 
day he had first set foot in 
the Savoy Hotel. I saw at 
once that this was not his 
first fall from grace. 

** What’s the next move ? ” 
I asked him, casually. 

For a moment he was silent, 
chewing thoughtfully upon the 
stem of his pipe. 

“T don’t know,” he said at 
last, “and that’s a fact. I 
don’t know what to do with 
him,” and he nodded towards 
his partner. 

I followed his glance, and 
appreciated the difficulty. 

“You are all right your- 
self?” I asked. 

Roper smiled. 

“Good Lord, yes! I’ve got 
my rifle in the station baggage 
room, and fifty or sixty rounds 
of ammunition. I’m as right 
as rain. I’d pull out to-morrow 
except for him,” and again he 
nodded towards the silent 
Buchanan. 

“Ts he drinking this stuff 
all the time ? ” I asked. 

‘You mean absinthe ? Yes.” 

I whistled softly, and shook 
my head. Things were worse 
than I thought. 

“Where are you living?” I 
asked presently. 

“Mainly here,” said Roper 
in a deprecatory voice. ‘‘ But 
we have got a room in a house 
farther down the road. A 
Chink’s house !”’ 

“Good Lord!” I breathed. 
“What a shocking mess you’re 
in.”’ 

“What can I do?” asked 
Roper defiantly. “I’ve had 
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my fling, and I’m through, 
but I can’t leave him here like 
this. He’ll be on the beach in 
another week or two!” 

*Can’t you take him into 
the bush?” I asked, tenta- 
tively. 

Roper shook his head. 

** He’s not the kind for that 
life. He doesn’t know when 
to pull up. Got no control of 
himself. He’d die in a week!” 
And as he spoke, I remen- 
bered the consul’s verdict upon 
the same question. 

For a while after that there 
was silence between us as I 
tried to see daylight through 
this strange business. It was 
certainly a most awkward pre- 
dicament. On the one hand 
was Roper, ready to take to 
the bush and pursue his for- 
tunes in any direction that 
Fate might decide, and on the 
other was his partner, utterly 
useless, and incapable of mak- 
ing the slightest effort to re- 
cover himself. It could, I saw, 
end in only one way : the bush 
for Roper and the beach for 
Buchanan, and in a place like 
Beira the latter was unthink- 
able. 

“You don’t think he would 
be any use in the bush, then ?” 
I asked again, insistently, for 
it seemed to me to be his only 
hope. 

Roper made an impatient 
gesture. 

“Took at him,” he grated, 
* and talk sense ! ” 

“ Well!” said I resignedly, 
** you should know best. You 
know more about him than 
any of us.” 
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“Do I?” snapped Roper. 
“Do I? I very much doubt 
it.” 

“Well, if you don’t, you 
ought to,” said I, “‘for you’ve 
seen more of him than most.” 

“Seen,” remarked Roper sen- 
tentiously. ‘“‘Seen, but not 
heard. The man’s got a mouth 
like a steel trap.” 

I was surprised at that. 
Buchanan had never been a 
talker, but I should have 
imagined that this kind of life 
would have loosened his tongue 
considerably. 

“Can’t you get him a job 
in town again?” asked Roper 
suddenly. ‘‘I think somebody 
ought to do something for him.” 

“He has been given a 
chance,” I told him, remember- 
ing what the consul had told 
Ine, “‘ but he wouldn’t take it. 
It’s useless asking anybody to 
get him a job while he’s like 
this. If you can get him back 
on to the rail again we might 
try,” I added, “for I know 
he still has some friends in 
Beira.” 

“How long are you stay- 
ing?” he asked. 

“Not more than a fort- 
night,” I told him. 

“Look here, then. Come 
down again toward the end 
of the week. To-day’s Tues- 
day; say Saturday, and I'll 
do what I can to make him 
respectable. It will be my 
last try, and then I’m through. 
I've done my whack by him, 
I think—even to living in a 
Chink’s house,” and he smiled, 
wryly, as he rose to his feet. 

I rose too, and shaking Bu- 
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chanan by the shoulder, tried 
to make him understand who 
I was. It was utterly useless, 
however, though he did mutter 
‘** Evenin’ ” when I wished him 
“* Good-night.”’ 

“Saturday, then,” said 
Roper, as we shook hands at 
the door, “and Tl do my 
damnedst to get him straight 
again. I wish to the Lord 
Harry I’d never seen him,” 
he added, as I stepped through 
the doorway. 

A sudden thought struck me, 
and I turned, quickly. 

“‘ By the way,” I asked him, 
“how are you doing for 
money ? ” 

** You have asked a question 
now that I can’t answer,” re- 
plied Roper seriously, taking 
my arm and pulling me. out- 
side. “I thought we had no 
money left months ago, but 
each day seems to bring its 
fresh supply——”’ 

“What ! A widow’s cruse ? ” 
I interrupted. 

“Don’t know about a 
widow’s cruse,’’ pursued Roper, 
** but I do know that Buchanan 
is getting money from some- 
where, and getting it daily too.” 

“That’s an extracrdinary 
thing,” said I, puzzled by this 
new discovery. ‘“‘ Where on 
earth can he be getting it 
from ? ” 

‘Heaven knows,” sighed 
Roper. “If I knew I’d stop 
it, but I simply can’t find out 
at all.” 

“Tt’s a most extraordinary 
thing,” I repeated, breaking 
the silence that had fallen 
between us. “I don’t see why 
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—well, I just don’t understand 
it, and that’s all there is to 
it. He can’t receive money 
without your knowing it, can 
he?” 

“Tf it weren’t for the irre- 
futable fact that he does, I 
should say ‘no,’ ’ replied Roper, 
who was obviously as much 
puzzled as myself. 

At this point I left him, and 
walked back towards where the 
lights of Beira held out a 
promise of better things than 
did this outrageous collection 
of tumble-down shacks and un- 
happy humans. 

The next day I sought out 
the consul, and told him what 
I had learnt the previous even- 
ing; but when I came to the 
narration of the daily income 
mysteriously arriving from no- 
where, he was frankly sceptical. 


“TI don’t believe that,” he 


said bluntly. ‘‘ Who on earth 
would be sending him money 
every day ? ” 

“Well I do believe it,” I 
countered, “‘ though I am pre- 
pared to admit that I can’t 
think and don’t understand 
where it is coming from.” 

‘Tt sounds so ridiculous,”’ he 
snorted. 

“And it undoubtedly is 
ridiculous,’ said I. “But 
you’ve got to remember that 
Roper wants to get away, and 
this daily income is the only 
thing that is keeping him there. 
If it weren’t for that, Buchanan 
would be compelled to come to 
reason.” 

The consul smoothed his hair 
reflectively. 

“IT don’t understand it,’ he 
remarked. 
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‘Nor do I, but that is no 
reason for not believing Roper.” 

** Quite ! Then there is noth- 
ing I can do? ” 

‘Nothing at all, as far as 
I can see, unless Roper can 
do the apparently impossible 
and bring the man to his senses 
before Saturday——” 

“Which I doubt,” finished 
the sceptical consul. 

True to my word, I again 
journeyed down to the land 
of tin shacks upon the follow- 
ing Saturday evening. Going 
straight to the café I entered, 
and passed through the inner 
door into the private room. 
One glance was sufficient to 
prove my journey useless, for 
half across the table lounged 
Buchanan, and in front of him 
stood the glass of soul-destroy- 
ing absinthe. Roper, who was 
standing with his back against 
the dusty mantelpiece, broke 
off from an _ impassioned 
harangue as I entered, and 
turning, gave me a pretty cool 
good-evening. 

“You might have saved 
yourself the trouble of com- 
ing,’ he said bitterly. ‘‘ There 
isn’t the first scrap of decency 
about the brute. Look at him! 
—and I haven’t ceased trying to 
make him see reason since you 
were here last !”’ 

I looked again towards 
Buchanan, and I had to admit 
that. Roper was in the right 
of it. ‘Phere certainly seemed 
to be no vestige of manhood 
left in him. 

““ What defeats me,” said I 
thoughtfully, “is why he hasn’t 
got D.T.’s.” 


“Ha!” exclaimed Roper, 
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shaking his head knowingly, 
“that’s just where he’s got 
you all guessing. If you ask 
me why, I should tell you that 
it’s because he’s jolly well used 
to it. He’s no chicken, you 
can take my word for that.”’ 
“Sorry,” said I, “but I 
can’t agree with you there. 
You see, I knew him before 
you came on the scene, and 
there was no absinthe about 
Arthur Buchanan in those days. 
He was altogether too fas- 
tidious a person for that kind 
of thing.” 
“Humph!” he growled 
coolly. ‘‘ He fell to me easily 
enough. It didn’t take him 
particularly long to order a 
couple of drinks, and it was 
‘Til mix my own absinthe, 
thank you,’” imitating Bu- 
chanan’s pleasant drawl, “ right 


from the very first. I thought 
he was a hell-fire binger until 
I noticed his woman’s hands, 
and then I didn’t know what 
to make of him.” 

The sound of a cork being 


withdrawn from a_ bottle 
brought me round sharply, and 
I stood and watched Buchanan 
helping himself with infinite 
care to another absinthe. Time 
and again his unsteady hand 
spilled the absinthe wide of 
the lump of sugar, but so 
surely as he spilled it he tipped 
the whole lot back again into 
the bottle and, suspending a 
fresh lump of sugar, com- 
menced operations afresh. It 
was a strange example of the 
persistence of thought and 
habit through the haze of 
physical weakness, for whereas 
he was totally oblivious of his 
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appearance and company, his 
drink still required to be mixed 
just so. I suppose that was 
the one and only thought in 
his mind—a kind of obsession, 
—for no sooner had he accom- 
plished the apparently impos- 
sible than he took a hearty 
drink, and then relapsed into 
his former state of comatose 
indifference. 

“Well, I’m through,” an- 
nounced Roper, as he turned 
away from watching his partner. 
‘“Tt’s utterly useless my stay- 
ing any longer, apart from 
which I’m bored stiff with the 
whole business. I’m packing 
off to-morrow early,” and there 
was a note of finality in his 
voice. 

I sighed, for I could so easily 
understand his attitude. He 
had come in for a racket, and 
he had had that racket, and 
now wanted to go away as 
fast and as far as he could. 
It is a trait common to all 
wanderers in Africa. A tre- 
mendous fling, and then away 
from the sight and sound and 
smell of the town. I under- 
stood that only too well, but 
I hated to think of Buchanan 
going to the dogs in this way 
and in this poisonous district. 
As Roper had said, Buchanan 
was not the type of man for 
this life. He had not that sixth 
sense which warns the thorough- 
bred gipsy when it is time to up 
anchor and away. We talked 
for some little time longer, 
until Buchanan suddenly raised 
himself and staggered to his 
feet. I watched him curiously 
as he navigated himself to the 
door, and turning to Roper, 
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raised my eyebrows question- 
ingly. 

“Going home,”’ said he suc- 
cinctly, and waiting only until 
he was clear of the place, we 
followed him out. 

By the light of the moon 
I could see him staggering 
slowly up the sandy road ahead 
of us, and presently, from one 
of the shacks that edged the 
road, a dark figure detached 
itself and immediately took 
possession of him. I started 
forward, thinking it was one 
of the notorious characters who 
infested that area, but Roper 
drew me back. 

“Tt’s all right,” he said 
quickly. ‘It’s only the Chink. 
He waits for him every night 
like this. It’s just one more 
evidence of the plentifulness 
of his money. That Chink 
makes a good thing out of him. 
Coming in?” he asked a mo- 
ment later, as we drew abreast 
of the house. 

With a shrug I agreed, and 
pushing open the rickety door, 
Roper preceded me into a tiny 
room the walls of which were 
plain, unpainted, galvanised 
iron. A hurricane lamp stood 
upon a table in the centre of 
the room, and as we entered 
a figure drew back sharply 
from a bed which stood in the 
far corner. 

“Tt’s all right, John,” ex- 
plained Roper, and in the dim 
light I saw that it was the 
Chinaman to whom he spoke. 
“* Put him to bed.” 

“So!” agreed the Celestial 
in his amazing pidgin-English. 
** Allee velly ploper. No velly 
dlunk—night,” and he went 
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back to undress the helpless 
figure that lay sprawled on the 
bed. 

I looked round the room. 
It seemed terrible to think of 
the finicky Arthur Buchanan 
existing in this kennel—for the 
place was little better than a 
kennel, if as good! In one 
corner stood what might once 
conceivably have passed muster 
as a dressing-table, but which 
now, with its broken leg sup- 
ported on a wooden box, and 
the one fragment of mirror still 
clinging pathetically to its 
original position in the frame, 
was hardly to be recognised 
as such. The legs of the 
wooden bedstead were placed 
in battered cigarette tins, filled 
with water, to keep the white 
ants from encroaching on the 
bundle of clothes that served 
as blankets, while another cigar- 
ette tin, placed upside dow 
beneath one of the legs of the 
table, served at once to correct 
its shortness and render the 
top somewhere approaching the 
horizontal. 

‘“Where do you sleep?” I 
asked, for there was only one 
bed in the room. 

Roper grinned indifferently. 

** Oh, up in the corner there,” 
he explained. “I’ve got my 
valise and blankets,” and glan¢ 
ing to where he pointed, ! 
noticed a neatly rolled valise 


of Willesden canvas standing { 


against the wall. 

It was at that moment that 
I realised for the first time the 
depth of their strange partner 
ship. Not many men would 
have submitted to the indignity 
of this appalling room for the 
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sake of a defaulting partner, 
and such a partner as Buchanan 
had turned out to be. I sud- 
denly felt a liking for Edward 
Roper. There was a lot of 
the right stuff hidden away 
wider his rather brusque ex- 
terior. Contrasting his lot with 
mine, I am not at all sure that 
I would have stuck things as 
he did, for he was a perfectly 
free agent and could depart 
at any moment for the clean- 
liness and comparative dignity 
of the great bush. 

“You know,” said he, break- 
ing in upon my thoughts, ‘ I’m 
dashed if I feel like leaving him, 
even now. He seems such a— 
such a woman, somehow, 
doesn’t he?” And even as 
he spoke he was tucking the 
blankets tighter round Bu- 
chanan’s insensate form with 
all the care, and a good deal 
of the skill, of those same 
women whom he was decrying. 

I said nothing, for it is never 
wise to interfere between a 
man and his partner, but I did 
form the opinion that Roper 
would not fulfil his intention 
of departing on the morrow. 
However, as things fell out, 
I was wrong in this, for towards 
mid-day a boy brought me a 
note to the hotel, and tearing 
it open, I read that Roper had 
irrevocably made up his mind 
and had pulled out that morn- 
ing, heading north for the 
Zambesi River. Straightway 
I went to my friend the consul, 
and reported this latest develop- 
ment, but he had no sugges- 
tion to offer with regard to 
Buchanan. 

“Unless he misbehaves him- 
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self, or the Portuguese authori- 
ties have any complaint to 
make about him, I can do 
nothing. My sphere of activi- 
ties does not include the post 
of moral mentor to down-and- 
outers,” he remarked. 

“So long as he doesn’t die 
down there, or get on the beach, 
it doesn’t matter so much,” 
said I. ‘“ But he’s a standing 
disgrace to the British colony 
as he is.” 

The consul smiled grimly. 

“T’ve only done duty along 
this coast for the last ten 
years,” he observed, ‘‘ but that 
has been quite long enough to 
convince me that the British 
colonies you speak of, either 
here or at Laurencgo Marques 
or Port Amelia, will be quite 
able to live through any little 
peccadilloes such as those of 
Mr Buchanan. They leave me,” 
he added, ‘‘ entirely unmoved.” 

What Buchanan did with 
himself after Roper left I don’t 
know, for the simple reason 
that I did not go down to see. 
All my sympathies were with 
Roper, and the memory of that 
Chinese house, whenever I 
thought of it, absolutely nau- 
seated me. There were plenty 
of people in the town who 
were ready to condemn him, 
but, for my part, I held that 
he had played the hero. It 
was not as though Buchanan 
had been drinking whisky. 
There is hope for a whisky 
man—he .has his lucid mo- 
ments—but for the absinthe 
fiend there is no hope but 
himself, and then only by 
very slow and excruciatingly 
painful phases. The curse of 
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absinthe is the extraordinary 
coma it induces, and the un- 
bearable suicidal depression 
which follows any lessening 
of the dose. I trembled for 
Arthur Buchanan if, and when, 
his money ran out. 

Towards the end of my stay 
in Beira I suddenly felt a 
desire to see how things were 
going on with him, and after 
a short struggle with my own 
insatiable curiosity I found 
myself, rather late one even- 
ing, crossing the Pungwe Bridge 
en route to the city of gal- 
vanised iron. The moment I 
entered the private room of 
the café I sensed a difference, 
for instead of being half- 
sprawled across the _ table, 
Arthur Buchanan was standing 
with his back against the man- 
telpiece in exactly the same 


position as had Roper upon 
my last visit. You could have 
knocked me down with the 
proverbial feather, and I had 
no time to recover myself be- 
fore he saw me and spoke. 


“Hullo!” he said, and 
though his words were clear, 
there was a strange, dull flat- 
ness to his voice. ‘“‘Have a 
drink ? ” 

I felt in need of a drink at 
that moment, and I ordered a 
whisky. Buchanan, with trem- 
bling fingers, dripped the lam- 
bent absinthe through the 
eternal sugar. I was at a loss 
for words, for although it was 
obvious that the man was pull- 
ing round, he was still in that 
hazy, comatose condition that 
renders any conversation next 
to impossible. 

“Seen Roper about’. any- 
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where?” he asked when the 
man had retired, and I sat 
sipping my whisky-and-soda. 

‘“‘He’s gone into the bush,” 
I said, after a moment’s pause, 

Buchanan appeared to think 
this over for some little while, 
and then, thinking that he had 
not heard, I repeated it. 

“Gone into the bush,” he 
repeated vaguely. ‘ What’s he 
gone there for, then ? ” 

“Make a living, I expect,” 
I hazarded. 

Buchanan nodded sagely. 

“Make a living, I expect,” 
he repeated, and for some time 
afterwards continued to shake 
his head and repeat, at in- 
tervals, “Make a living, I 
expect.” 

The whole thing was rather 
pitiful, and I was glad when 
he at last rose to go. I walked 
with him as far as his room, 
and saw him carefully taken 
in charge by his host, the 
Chinaman. 

** Alley velly nice,” proclaimed 
that individual, as he gave 
Buchanan a swift look over. 
And muttering something in his 
own appalling language, he 
ushered the decrepit figure into 
the house. 

That night, as I sat in the 
lounge of the hotel, the consul 
came in. I saw him glance 
round the room as though in 
search of some one, and whet 
his eye at last alighted upon 
me, he at once came over. 

‘“‘ News,” said he abruptly, 
hardly returning my greeting. 
“What d’you think ? ” 

I glanced at him specula- 
tively. Consuls are always full 
of news. 
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“Give it up,” said I. 

“Roper’s been snaffled by 
a lion.” 

“No!” 

“It’s true. I’ve just heard 
it. Up in the Morogoro Forest. 
We're sending a man out right 
away.” 

“That’s terrible,’ I ex- 
claimed, after a long pause. 
“Horrible! Is he badly dam- 
aged a ”? 

“T don’t know. But he had 
the sense to cauterise it, at 
least so the boy says. He told 
me that the Bwana straight- 
way had a big fire built, and 
when it was blazing high, the 
Bwana took out a white-hot 
piece of wood and pressed it 
on his leg.” 

I shivered, and moved my 
own legs restlessly. 

“Good old Roper,” I 
“ce He’s 


breathed admiringly. 
the right stuff all right.” 
“True!” seconded the con- 


sul. ‘And I’ve sent out the 
best man we’ve got. I hope 
he gets through. How’s the 
other man ? ” 

“ Curiously enough, I’ve only 
just come from there. I be- 
lieve he’s on the mend.”’ 

“Splendid!” he ejaculated. 
“Tl see that he gets the news 
of Roper. It may help.” 

“Don’t do that,’ I begged. 
“Tl go down and tell him 
myself first thing in the morn- 
ing.” 

“As you like,” agreed the 
consul. “You never know. 
It might help.” 

With the first signs of day 
I was off across the bridge into 
tin-town, hoping to catch Bu- 
chanan in bed. I thought that 
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a night’s rest might have made 
a difference to his powers of 
reception. This time I passed 
all the denizens of the district 
on the way to their labours, 
and a more hopeless-looking lot 
of desperadoes it has never 
been my bad fortune to en- 
counter. The Chinaman opened 
the door to me, and in reply 
to my question informed me 
that the Baas was in bed, but 
awake, and in another second 
I was in the room. 

Buchanan was surprised to 
see me, and sitting on the bed- 
side I poured out the story of 
Roper, without any preamble. 

“But why did he go?” 
asked Buchanan plaintively. 
‘““He never told me he was 
going.” 

This was sense, and from 
the look in his eye I knew he 
had understood the news. 
Quickly I outlined the story 
of their partnership, as far 
as I knew it, and bore heavily 
upon the loyal way in which 
Roper had stuck to him, even 
down to sleeping upon the floor 
of that priceless shack for over 
two months, so that he, Bu- 
chanan, should not be left 
alone. 

“But—but, good God, man! 
We're partners, then !”’ he ex- 
claimed, and there was some- 
thing very like pain in his 
voice. 

“In the very best sense,” I 
said. “No man could have 
had a better!” 

“Good God!” he exclaimed 
again, and for a while sat 
thinking, his head in his hands. 

“When was it?” he asked 
suddenly, struggling to his feet. 
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“I don’t know. I don’t 
know how long it took the boy 
to come in, but we heard last 
night.” 

“Then why didn’t you come 
down ? ” 

“T did, but you were dazed 
—drunk if you like!” I added 
brutally. ‘‘ You wouldn’t have 
been able to understand.” 

“Oh, God!” he cried, and 
this time there was no mis- 
taking the agony in his voice. 

The next moment he was on 
his feet, and from the head 
of the bed dragged out a 
bottle. 

“Don’t!” I begged, spring- 
ing forward to stop him. ‘“ Be 
a man for once. Leave it 
alone.” 

“ Don’t be a fool ! ” he grated 
savagely, snatching the bottle 
from my grasp. “I know 


what’s best,” and the next 
moment he had poured him- 
self a drink and swallowed it at 
a gulp. 

The change was remarkable. 
He seemed altogether stronger 
as the potent liquid fled through 


his veins. For a moment he 
glanced round the room, and 
then— 

“ John ! ” he called loudly. 

From somewhere at the back 
came a shuffling step, and the 
next moment the Chinaman 
entered the room. To my 
amazement Buchanan rattled 
off something in the man’s own 
language, to which he answered 
briefly, and the next instant was 
gone. 

“Now then, where is Roper 
lying ?”’ he asked, turning to 
me. 
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“TI don’t know, except that 
it’s somewhere in the Morogora 
Forest.” 

“Then for God’s sake go and 
find out!” he cried loudly. 
“Gonow! Don’t stop talking. 
Go on!” And before I could 
remonstrate he had pushed me 
half-way to the door. As I 
went through, the Chinaman 


came in with a gun-case over 


his shoulder, but the voice of 
Buchanan would not let me 
stay. “Go quickly!” he 
called. ‘‘ Run like hell!” 

I was so bemazed by the 
unexpected turn of events that 
I literally did “run like hell,” 
and all breathless and sweating 
burst into the consul’s room. 

* What the——” 

*“Where’s Roper lying,” I 
panted. ‘ Buchanan’s taken 
it badly, and I believe is going 
to follow up.” 

“Good Lord!” he ejacu- 
lated. ‘‘ Well, Roper is lying 
two or three miles east of the 
village of Inhaminga, or at 
least so his note said, I 
think——”’ 

“That'll do,” I replied, and 
at the same pace as I had come 
raced back to my destination. 

The door was open when I 
arrived, and some dozen boys 
were sitting round the door- 
step. I entered and stood stock 
still in amazement. 

Rifles, cooking-pots, valises, 
a tent, a chop-box, all the litter 
of a well-found safari was lying 
about the room. In the centre 
stood Buchanan, in khaki shirt 
and shorts, critically examining 
the bore of a rifle. 

“Where is he?” he burst 
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out, the moment he saw me, 
and there was a new light in 
his eye. 

Breathlessly I told him what 
the consul had told me, hardly 
able to keep my astonishment 
from my voice. 

“Good,” said Buchanan. 
“You hear, John. Now for 
the fastest safari we’ve ever 
done together. Pack!” And 
pack they did, in a manner 
one doesn’t often see. 

I sat on the bed utterly 
speechless, for this was an 
entirely new Buchanan, a Bu- 
chanan that, drunk and sober, 
had successfully fooled every- 
body who had ever known him. 
Within the half-hour every- 
thing was ready, and the first 
boys had departed with their 
loads. Then went John, the 
Chinaman, a rifle over his 


shoulder, and last of all Bu- 
chanan. At the door he turned. 
“Good-bye,” he said hur- 


riedly ; ‘‘and thanks for all 
you’ve done.” 

“But—but will you be all 
right,” I asked desperately. 

“All right?” asked Bu- 
chanan with a great laugh. 
“All right? I’m going back 
to the life I understand. The 
life I never should have left 
but for—anyway, good-bye,” 
he ended hastily, and the next 
moment was hurrying after his 
Safari. 

“Well, I can’t make head 
or tail of the affair,’ com- 
plained the consul, when I 
breathlessly related the morn- 
ing’s occurrence to him. ‘‘ Who 
the deuce is the fellow, then ? 
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He must have known this China- 
man ail along, I suppose.”’ 

“Tt looks like it,” I agreed. 
“The fellow was obviously his 
cook in the days of his wander- 
ings before ever he came to 
Beira and lived the simple life. 
As to who he is, I haven’t the 
remotest idea.” 

“T suppose the Chinaman 
was his banker then, too.” 

“IT suppose so. His kit was 
in the house down there, any- 
way, or it would seem so. It’s 
the most amazing outfit I have 
ever heard of,” I added. 

** All’s well that ends well,” 
quoted the consul, wearily pick- 
ing up a sheaf of official-looking 
correspondence. “I hope the 
other man pulls through all 
right.” 

** So do I,” I echoed heartily. 
And as events turned out he 
did; for when the doctor who 
had been sent up into the bush 
returned, some three weeks 
later, he was able to report 
that Roper was out of all 
danger, and being nursed back 
to health by his partner. 

‘** Buchanan,” he said, “rolled 
up more dead than alive. It 
says a lot for the man’s amaz- 
ing grit that he ever arrived 
at all, for he must have suffered 
untold agonies on the way. 
He was in shocking condition 
when he started.” 

I never met either Arthur 
Buchanan or his partner again, 
but I heard that they went 
northwards in the gold rush 
to Tanganyika, and did pretty 
well out of it, too. I hope 
they did. 

re) 





THE MESSIAH OF BAFFIN LAND. 


BY HERBERT PATRICK LEE. 


PERHAPS this is a story that 
ought not to be told. It does 
not always do to shock sophisti- 
cated twentieth-century ears 
with a tale that epitomises 
all that has ever been said 
about fact being stranger than 
fiction. 

There were no white men in 
Kevetuk, but it was prosperous. 
There were abundant caribou 
in the mountains, salmon in 
the rivers, and many seal on 
the ice-covered waters of Home 
Bay. Two hundred miles south- 
ward, at Pangnirtung Fiord, 
Cumberland Gulf, there was a 
Hudson’s Bay post ; three hun- 


dred miles nearer the Pole, at 
Pond’s Inlet, there was an- 
other; and at Kevetuk itself 
there was a trading station, 
owned by an English trading 


company, but operated by 
Kownung, the wife of Neako- 
teah. 

But in spite of its prosperity, 
Kevetuk was isolated. Only 
the trading company’s schooner 
called once each year to bring 
knives, ammunition, biscuits, 
and tobacco, and take away 
fox pelts, oil, and ivory. 

Years ago the missionaries 
had established themselves on 
the shores of Cumberland Gulf, 
and, after a fashion, spread 
the Christian doctrine abroad 
through Baffin Land, even as 
far north as Pond’s Inlet. The 


missionaries had invented a 
kind of shorthand script for 
the Eskimos, and had printed 
for them simple texts, prayers, 
and passages from the Bible 
in the new sign-language. 

And so it was that where 
the missionaries could not go, 
these few books spread the 
Word, translated laboriously 
by one Eskimo to another, 
losing much and gaining a 
great deal more in the passing. 
In far-distant villages perhaps 
one or two Eskimos would 
travel to see the missionaries, 
and return to their homes full 
of the stories they had heard 
about the white man’s God. 

But as the years went on, 
and as these stories passed 
from one village to another, 
the versions became so changed 
and contorted, altered and 
elaborated, by each Eskimo 
according to his own ideas and 
in his own metaphor, that the 
missionaries themselves might 


have found their own teachings | 


hard to understand. 
So it was with the Kevetuk- 


miut and the people of Home — 


Bay. The parables, the stories 
of Jonah and the whale, the 


killings and the bloody battles | 


of the Old Testament, were 


comprehended far more thal 


the story of salvation. 
In the days before Chris- 


tianity came, vaguely, to Keve- 
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tuk, Neakoteah had been a 
medicine man, an angakok, given 
to the rites of Tornasuk and 
other heathen gods. It is 
only natural, then, that with 
the coming of Christianity, Nea- 
koteah should seek to keep his 
prestige amongst the natives 
by assuming the position of 
leader in the new faith. 

He was a clever man, after 
his own fashion, He could 
read better than the others, 
and he had studied long over 
the books brought up from 
Pangnirtung and Blacklead. It 
was to him that the Kevetuk- 
miut looked for guidance in 
the new religion; it was he 
who translated the meaning 
of things which puzzled the 
rest of his fellow-tribesmen. 

After Kownung’s appoint- 
ment as district trade manager 


of the trading company at 
Kevetuk, Neakoteah’s power 


had increased threefold. He 
was the spiritual leader, and 
his wife, guardian of the trad- 
ing company’s lumber shack 
containing the trade stores, 
tuled with temporal power. 
At the time when the terrible 
tragedy was enacted in the 
awful nightmare winter of 1921, 
Neakoteah’s influence over the 
people of Kevetuk was at its 
height. They accepted his 
authority without question. 
As interpreter of the new 
religion, Neakoteah’s success 
was instantaneous. The Keve- 
tukmiut nodded eagerly when 
he told them of the Great 
Flood, and readily identified 
Noah and the Ark as similar 
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to the white men whose huge 
oomiaktoaks visited Home Bay 
during the whaling season. 
They hailed with delight the 
story of Jonah and the whale. 
It was a distinct improvement 
on the old Eskimo legend of 
Kaig, the Mink, who went 
fishing in Hudson’s Bay, and 
was swallowed by a great hali- 
but, from whose stomach he 
cut his way free with a knife. 

The doctrine of universal 
brotherhood was nothing new ; 
it had been the keystone of 
Eskimo political economy for 
centuries. In a land where 
food caches were community 
stores, where reciprocal trust 
was born of the necessities of 
environment, “‘love thy neigh- 
bour ” was not a commandment 
but a matter of expediency. 

Perhaps in spite of all, things 
would have gone well at Keve- 
tuk but for Neakoteah, and 
even in spite of him, had not 
a fit of madness seized him— 
madness which placed the terri- 
fied people absolutely in his 
power. 

For months Neakoteah had 
been working himself up into 
a religious frenzy, studying his 
books, and evolving wild 
schemes in his disordered 
brain. He could not under- 
stand half he read, and his 
insane interpretations he passed 
on to the people. 

There was bound to be a 
climax, and it came when 
Neakoteah, in his madness, 
proclaimed, himself the Saviour 
of Kevetuk, the Jesuee of Baffin 
Land, ordained by divine au- 
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thority to save the Eskimo 
race; and they took him at 
his word. 

Winter was fast approaching 
in Baffin Land. Fierce blizzards 
kept the men from hunting, 
and the thickening darkness 
of the Arctic night made each 
little family in the huts at 
Kevetuk huddle closer to the 
yellow flame of the seal-oil 
lamp. The air was pregnant 
with superstition. Neakoteah 
could not have chosen a better 
time. 

Early in December came the 
aurora borealis. Neakoteah 
seemed to be strangely affected 
by the weird lights in the icy 
northern heavens, and his 


fellow Eskimos crowded closely 
to one another when Neakoteah 
stood out in front of his igloo, 
raised his arms to the sky, and 


cried— 

**T have seen the sign, and I 
will obey.” 

Next day Neakoteah gathered 
the rest of the natives into the 
trading company’s store, owned 
by his wife’s employers. To 
the gathering of frightened, 
open-mouthed Eskimos, Neako- 
teah announced that he had a 
message from God, and from a 
wooden box which had once 
contained pilot biscuit, the 
evangelist preached his first 
sermon. 

There was wickedness in 
Kevetuk, he told them. There 
were plenty of salmon last 
winter in the mountain lakes, 
but why, then, did they not 
rise to the fishing hole? Last 
year herds of caribou ranged 
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near Kekertalukjuak. Why 
were the hills now devoid of 
a single track ? In Cumberland 
Gulf when seals were shot, three 
out of five carcasses floated ; 
here at Kevetuk nine out of 
every ten sank when they fell 
back dead in the water. 

And there were three blind 
men at Kevetuk; many more 
had sore eyes and failing sight. 
Why was it? No one could 
answer. They trembled when 
Neakoteah told them that it 
was because they were being 
punished ; it was the wrath of 
the Lord. 

From that day forward a 
sermon by the frenzied Neako- 
teah was part of the daily life 
at Kevetuk. No travelling 
was done and little trapping, 
no one to convey news of what 
was happening on the bleak 
shores of Home Bay to the 
white men at Pangnirtung and 
American Harbor. 

Each day the Eskimos gath- 
ered in the red storehouse to 
hear Neakoteah tell in passion- 
ate tones how every ache and 
pain, every accident and ill, 
was brought on by their evil 
doings. Even the accident to 
the trading company’s schooner, 
forced aground the previous 
summer on her way to Keve- 
tuk, was attributed by the | 
evangelist to the wickedness of 
his fellow-tribesmen. ‘Terror 
gripped his hearers. 

He called on them to repent. 
Kevetuk was doomed, he told 


them, unless they listened to § 


the voice of Neakoteah, their 
Saviour, their Messiah ! 
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The effect was instantaneous. 
With one guttural roar the 
people acclaimed Neakoteah as 
the direct representative of 
Nakongmek himself. Through 
him Kevetuk would be saved. 
Henceforward they would lis- 
ten only to the teachings of 
Neakoteah—all but Kidlappik. 

Kidlappik and his young 
wife Okee were relatives of 
Neakoteah, but for all that 
Kidlappik felt within himself 
that all this about his kinsman 
being the Messiah of the innuit 
was nothing but talk—nothing 
but Neakoteah’s own imagin- 
ing. He was convinced that 
nothing but harm could come 
of it, and when day after day 
Neakoteah’s lengthy sermons 
kept the men of the village 
from hunting and attending 
to their traps, he doubted even 
more the wisdom of the teacher. 
When Neakoteah told the 
hunters to pray instead of 
searching for game, he became 
openly rebellious. 

And Kidlappik kept to his 
igloo with Okee and their chil- 
dren, and refrained from at- 
tending Neakoteah’s religious 
meetings. When Neakoteah 
announced that he was hence- 
forward to be known as Jesuee, 
the Saviour of Kevetuk, Kid- 
lappik shook his head, and to 
hunters who came to visit him 
in his igloo he muttered 
gloomily— 

“Tt is not good for man to 
take the place of God.” 

Soon afterwards Neakoteah 
and one of his devoted fol- 
lowers named Yaksan went 
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sealing in Home Bay. They 
shot five seals, and all of 
them floated. 

“Tt is because I have given 
you a good spirit,”” Neakoteah 
told Yaksan, and the hunter 
joyously spread the news on 
their return to the village. 
Neakoteah had performed his 
first miracle. 

After that there was a meet- 
ing in the red storehouse and 
a wild orgy of dancing and 
hymn-singing. That night the 
people left for their igloos in a 
state of religious frenzy border- 
ing on that of Neakoteah him- 
self; and no one believed the 
evangelist to be the Messiah 
more firmly than Neakoteah 
himself. 

He became strangely abstract 
in his manner as the fervour 
grew. He pondered long over 
his books, and took to walking 
about the village with a loaded 
rifle. The people did his bidding 
in fear and trembling. Kow- 
nung, who had first doubted 
her husband, became his most 
devout disciple after he had 
beaten her until she was heard 
to ery out that he was indeed 
her saviour. Under her in- 
struction the women of Kevetuk 
made a long gown for Neako- 
teah from several yards of 
green trade cloth. This gar- 
ment, with a paper crown con- 
structed by the master himself, 
Neakoteah wore at the re- 
ligious meetings. 

On the walls of the store 
hung a calendar, the gift of 
the trading company. The 
25th of December was ringed 
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with crayon. All the natives 
knew it was yorgli, the Christ- 
mas of the white man, and 
Neakoteah told them it was 
the day on which he himself 
was born. 

On that day the services 
and celebrations in Neakoteah’s 
“temple” would surpass all 
others. 

Excitement in Kevetuk was 
at fever pitch when Christmas 
morning broke. In their igloos 
the Eskimos all blackened their 
faces with soot from the seal- 
oil lamps. The women attired 
themselves in their best furs 
and beaded finery; even the 
children wore some touch of 
“trade ’’ colour. In the red 
storehouse a big fire had been 
built in the stove, and several 
seal-oil lamps were burning. 

The festivities started with 
dancing, participated in by 
every one but Neakoteah, who 
later walked in clothed in his 
green gown and paper crown. 
He was in a sullen mood, and 
strode about muttering to him- 
self, his Bible in his hand. 
When the dance was at its 
height he left the “ temple,” 
and returned with a large 
basin filled with gifts. These 
he threw on the floor, and as 
the people scrambled for them 
he shouted— 

“TIT am throwing pearls to 
swine.” 

Then the dancing was re- 
sumed more furiously than 
ever. Sweat rolled from the 
blackened faces of the cele- 
brants, and they began to 
throw off their clothing. Soon 
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Many were stripped to the 
waist. 

Kidlappik stood by dourly. 
The whole village had gone 
mad. Never before had such 
a spectacle been seen in Keve- 
tuk. There was Kidlappik’s 
friend, Takoshaga, leaping up 
and down like a madman, 
crying, “How joyful! How 
joyful ! ” 

He approached Takoshaga, 
and, drew him aside. 

“Why do you act so?” he 
said. 

“Because I am frightened 
of Neakoteah,’ panted Tako- 
shaga. “If we do not dance 
he will kill us.” And he 
resumed, his frenzied caperings. 

Neakoteah took his place in 
the centre of the shack, mount- 
ed his empty biscuit box, and 
yelled, ‘‘ Listen ! ” 

The beating of the drum 
ceased, the dance stopped, and 
the people congregated about 
him. 

“TI will speak of Jesuee,” he 
cried. 

** Jesuee! Jesuee!” howled 
the natives, pressing towards 
him with shouts of adoration 
and worship. From among 
them he singled out Yaksan. 

““There will be a feast,” he 
announced, and left the 
“temple ” with Yaksan. Soon 
he returned with a quantity 
of flour, beans, dried caribou 
meat, and blubber. Yaksal 
took the food, and in a large 
iron boiler prepared the soup 
ordered by Neakoteah. 

While the soup was cooking, 
Neakoteah read to the Eskimos 
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from his Bible. Then from 
the folds of his green gown he 
took a paper cross and nailed 
it to the wall. Then he stood 
up so that his body covered 
the cross, and extended his 
arms in the manner of cruci- 
fixion. 

“ Like this Jesuee was nailed 
to a cross,” he cried. At that 
the natives set up a loud 
wailing and lamentation. They 
clustered about him, and knelt 
down and kissed the hem of 
his robe. 

“ Kowtuk and Kedluk shall 
henceforward be my disciples,”’ 
Neakoteah proclaimed, and the 
two Eskimos thus honoured 
shouted for joy. He sum- 
moned them before him. 

“You must do everything 
I ask,” he said, and they fer- 
vently promised to obey. 

He then singled out Tako- 
shaga, Nohoyaveeng, and Seem- 
ing as his messengers to carry 
his commands to the people. 
He ordered them to drop their 
Own names, and gave them 
biblical characters. They ac- 
cepted their new names without 
question. 

Then came the feast. The 
Eskimos gathered about the 
steaming pot and ate their 
fil. Then there was more 
dancing, more hymn - singing, 
and then, - babbling, _ half- 
hysterical, the natives crept 
back through the darkness to 
their own igloos. The orgy 
was over. 


All next day Neakoteah spent 
alone in his igloo studying his 
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Bible. There were things he 
could not understand, especially 
the references to universal love. 
He held council with his dis- 
ciples, Kowtuk and Kedluk, 
and they gave the word its 
literal translation. Then Nea- 
koteah issued an edict, carried 
from igloo to igloo, that there 
would henceforth be no more 
husbands and wives in Kevetuk. 

*“* You are all to love one an- 
other,” he told them, “for so it 
is written.” 

And the trembling natives, 
with the exception of Kid- 
lappik and Okee, obeyed the 
order. What followed, as re- 
lated afterwards to men of the 
Mounted Police, cannot be 
described. 

The time was now ripe for 
the performance of a miracle, 
Neakoteah decided. He told 
his followers of how Jesus 
healed the blind, and announced 
that he, the new Jesuee, would 
do likewise. After the sermon 
that day he ordered old Mon- 
geuk, blind for many years, to 
step forward. The aged Eskimo 
obeyed, and Neakoteah started 
to massage his eyelids. 

“Can you see now?” he 
asked. 

Mongeuk tried, but could not 
see. 

“Do you want to live?” 
demanded Neakoteah menac- 
ingly. 

“Yes, master,” replied the 
old Eskimo piteously. 

“Then you have but one 
hope. If I cannot make you 
see, you will be killed. If I 
restore your sight, your life 
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will be spared,” the fanatic 
told him. 

He commanded the wonder- 
ing natives to sing hymns 
while he continued to massage 
Mongeuk’s eyes, blowing on 
them with his breath. 

“Can you see now?” he 
asked. 

There was a pause, and 
finally Mongeuk answered 
“Yes.” A roar went up from 
the people, but Neakoteah was 
not content. He held up his 
Bible and asked Mongeuk what 
he held in his hand. The 
blind man was unable to tell 
him. 

“You have been thinking 
bad thoughts, or you have a 
demon inside,” Neakoteah told 
him wrathfully. ‘‘ That is why 
you cannot see. You shall be 
killed.” 

A loud wailing rose from the 
assembled Eskimos, but Neako- 
teah silenced it with a menacing 
wave of his rifle. 

He summoned Kowtuk and 
Kedluk. They were friends 
of the old man, and pleaded for 
his life, but Neakoteah would 
not listen. 

“We will take a trip on the 
sea ice—harness the dogs,” 
ordered the fanatic ominously. 
In silence his ‘disciples ” 
obeyed. Mongeuk was placed 
on the sled, and the little party 
struck out from the village. 

When they were several miles 
from land a blizzard started. 
Neakoteah ordered the sled to 
be stopped, and spoke to Mon- 
geuk. 

“Can you see now?” he 
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asked. ‘Do not lie to me, for 
I will know.” 

“I can see,” whimpered the 
old man. “ Truly I can see.” 

“Very well,’ said Neakoteah, 
‘“* if you can see, find your way 
back to the village. Then you 
may live.” 

He thrust the blind man off 
the sled and swung the dogs 
back for Kevetuk. In a few 
minutes the blizzard had hidden 
the pitiful figure of the aged 
Eskimo groping his way blindly 
through the storm. 


> 


A depression fell over the 
village when the party returned 
without Mongeuk. Fear took 
the place of religious ecstasy. 
Trading on it, Neakoteah called 
the Eskimos to his temple, and 
told them— 

“IT am Jesuee. Soon the 
end of the world will come. 
We must prepare for it, and 
fast.” 

Armed with rifles, Neako- 
teah, Kowtuk, and Kedluk 
patrolled the village to see 
that the master’s edict was 
obeyed. Food became scarce, 
and sickness became an ally 
of the fanatic. 

Only Kidlappik dared defy 
Neakoteah, and he sat at the 
door of his igloo with his rifle 
in his hand, guarding Okee 
and their children. Kidlappik’s 
defiance angered Neakoteah, 
and he decided to test the 
fidelity of his flock. He sum- 
moned them one by one to 
his igloo. What happened is 
told in the words of Yaksan, 
one of the Eskimos who after- 
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wards made a deposition re- 
garding the whole affair to a 
patrol of the Canadian Mounted 
Police. 

“He (Neakoteah) had a 
sharp knife in his hand,’ Yak- 
san told the interpreter. ‘‘ He 
went up to each Eskimo and 
put the point of the knife to 
his breast. To each Eskimo he 
said, ‘Shall I kill you?’ Each 
one in turn answered, ‘ Yes, 
kill me.’ 

“Then Neakoteah would say, 
‘No, you are a true believer. 
You believe in God.’ Then he 
would pass to the next one. 
When this was over he took a 
rifle and asked each if he should 
kill him. Each replied, ‘ Yes, 
kill me,’ and then he would 
say, ‘No; you believe in God,’ 
and pass on to the next. 
Neakoteah wore a terrible face, 
and looked as if he were very 


angry. 
“ Kidlappik, Okee, and their 
children were not present. 
“That night none of the 


people could sleep, because 
they were afraid the end of 
the world was coming, and 
because they had not eaten 
in a long time.” 

Bad as it was, the people 
did not grow desperate until 
Neakoteah ordered them to 
kill the dogs as a sacrifice. 
The killing is described by 
Takoshaga in his statement 
to the Mounted Police. 

“T was in Neakoteah’s igloo 
and heard him tell Kowtuk and 
Kedluk to shoot the dogs,” 
related Takoshaga. ‘ Kedluk 
was to hold the dogs while 
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Kowtuk shot them. Later I 
saw the bodies of three that had 
been shot lying out on the ice. 

““ One dog belonged to Neako- 
teah. He was lying in the 
snow in front of Neakoteah’s 
igloo, and one of Kedluk’s 
dogs was lying in front of 
Kedluk’s igloo. All day there 
were shots, and many dogs 
were killed. Some were stabbed 
with knives. The people were 
afraid they would all be killed, 
and stayed in their igloos. 

**T was in Neakoteah’s igloo. 
He took up his rifle, and I 
thought he was going to shoot 
me, but he fired a shot through 
the igloo. ‘Iam God,’ he said. 
‘I am making thunder.’ I 
ran out, and saw Kidlappik. 
He was very angry, and he was 
firing his rifle into the air. I 
asked him why he was doing 
it. ‘I’m killing the angels,’ 
he said. I was afraid Neako- 
teah would hear him and kill 
us both. Iran away.” 

Nobody knew whose turn 
might come next. The mount- 
ing hysteria of the people grew 
almost into insanity. The fam- 
ished Eskimos hid in their 
igloos. Many were too weak to 
attend when Neakoteah called 
a meeting in the red store- 
house, 

But Neakoteah was now con- 
vinced that his own end was 
near. He became obsessed with 
the idea that he must baptise 
his people in blood before he 
died. 

Yaksan in his deposition 
described what happened at 
the ‘“ baptismal ’’ ceremony. 

02 
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“The next day Neakoteah 
entered my igloo very quickly,” 
Yaksan told. ‘I saw some 
bloodstains on his shoulder, 
and I thought some one had 
cut his ear off. He told me to 
look at the wound. I parted 
the hair and saw a cut an inch 
long. He told all the other 
natives to look at it.” 

“The cut was then washed 
by Nohoyaveeng. Neakoteah 
told Nohoyaveeng to dip his 
finger in the bloody water, and 
make a sign on each person. 
‘You are being baptised in 
my blood,’ he said. After this 
was over he told us we could 
go.” : 
Kowtuk and Kedluk were 
summoned before Neakoteah. 
They came trembling. 

“You are no longer disciples,” 
Neakoteah told them. ‘“ You 
Henceforward 


are now angels. 
you will live with me in my 


igloo. There is an enemy of 
God in the village.” 

The news spread that there 
was to be a human sacrifice. 
Yaksan heard that he was 
singled out as the victim. He 
waited fearfully in his igloo. 
Seeming came and told him he 
was wanted. Yaksan thought 
his end had come. He had no 
thought of resisting. His wife 
and their two children accom- 
panied him to WNeakoteah’s 
igloo. He himself tells what 
happened there :— 

“ Neakoteah was in bed. He 
raised his face from the pillow 
and made an awful grimace, 
opening his mouth widely, stick- 
ing out his tongue. He said 
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to me, ‘ Yaksan, what do you 
see inside me?’ To save 
myself I lied and said, ‘I see 
light inside.’ He then asked 
me again what I saw, and 
again I lied, saying, ‘I see 
light.’ 

*“My heart was beating vio- 
lently. Neakoteah called Kow- 
tuk and Kedluk, and told them 
to chase me to my igloo and 
beat me. They followed me to 
my igloo, and there Kowtuk 
struck me three times on my 
back with the flat of his knife. 
I thanked him for not killing 
me.” 

Yaksan’s lying had saved 
him, but Neakoteah was not 
satisfied. He must have a 
sacrifice. Seeming was the one 
who had carried the message 
to Yaksan. Seeming must die. 

Peneloo described the death 
of Seeming in his account of 
that day of horror, recorded 
by the police patrol to Kevetuk 
two years later. 

“Kowtuk and Kedluk took 
Seeming out on theice. Kedluk 
held him up while Kowtuk 
killed him by driving his big 
hunting knife into his body 
three times. They did not 
like to kill Seeming, and each 
executioner closed his eyes as if 
asleep. He died slowly. When 
Kowtuk and Kedluk returned 
to the village, Neakoteah asked 
to see the knife. When he 
saw it covered with blood he 
was satisfied. 

“‘Seeming’s body remained 
on the ice. Neakoteah said it 
was accursed, and the people 
dared not bury it. 
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“The dogs ate the body of 
Seeming.”’ 


The terrible drama of re- 
ligious fanaticism was drawing 
to a close. Neakoteah sent a 
messenger to bring Kidlappik 
to his igloo. The rebel came, 
rifle in hand, and refused to 
bow down. Neakoteah had 
nailed a caribou hide to the 
wall. He pointed to it. 

“This is Jesuee,” he said. 
“ You do not love Jesuee. Stab 
him with your knife.” 

He handed Kidlappik a knife. 
Kidlappik threw it violently 
to the ground. 

“T will not stab the caribou 
skin,” he shouted. ‘And I 
will not stab any of the natives 
either. You are not Jesuee. 
You are only Neakoteah, an 
Eskimo like the rest of us. 
The people will not forget 
what you did to Mongeuk, and 
the murder of Seeming.”’ 

Neakoteah said nothing, but 
raised his arms, dropped his 
head forward on his breast, 
closed his eyes, and inclined, his 
body in an imitation of cruci- 
fixion. Kidlappik strode from 
the igloo, Neakoteah remained 
in silence for a while, and then 
began to mutter wildly to 
himself. He followed Kidlap- 
pik outside, and made his way 
to the rebel’s igloo. Okee was 
within. 

“Kidlappik has crucified me,” 
Said Neakoteah. ‘Come with 
me.” 

Terrified, Okee cowered 
against the soot-blackened wall 
of the igloo. The Messiah 
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dragged her out of the snow- 
house. Her screams brought 
the Eskimos from their dwell- 
ings. Kidlappik, leaving the 
village with his dogs, swung 
his team about, and drove 
madly to the rescue. 

Yaksan stood with a group 
of frightened Eskimos near 
Neakoteah’s igloo. He saw 
Kidlappik bring his team to 
a halt and drag his rifle from 
its sealskin case. There was a 
report, and a moment later he 
saw Neakoteah staggering along 
the ice. 

“He was singing,” Yaksan 
told. ‘‘ When I saw him he 
raised his coat and shirt, and I 
saw a fresh wound on the left 
side of his abdomen. There 
was a great deal of blood, but 
he seemed very pleased. As he 
rubbed his wound with his 
shirt he said, ‘I am Jesuee, 
and I cannot be killed. Glory 
be to God.’ ” 

At the entrance to his igloo 
Neakoteah toppled over dead. 
Yaksan could not believe that 
Neakoteah was dead. He 
waited breathlessly for an ex- 
pected resurrection. 

“IT bent over and looked at 
his face,” he said in his tale 
to the Mounted Police. “I 
saw him open his eyes and roll 
them. I pulled him into the 
igloo. The Primus stove was 
heating water, and I heard it 
singing a song Kee-gow-you. I 
heard the sound of a musical 
instrument being played, and 
I could not see who played it. 
The sound came as if from 
heaven. Then I went out and 
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told the people that Neako- 
teah was dead: the Jesuee of 
Kevetuk was no more.” 

There were no lamentations, 
no gnashing of teeth, when the 
people heard the news; there 
was just a sense of intense 
relief. At once they broke 
their fast and prepared a 
meal in every igloo. In an 
instant they were released from 
the awful spell cast over them 
by Neakoteah; they awoke 
as if from a bad dream. 


After the people had eaten, 
Takoshaga, Kidlappik, and 


Nohoyaveeng washed Neako- 
teah’s body, and wrapped ‘it in 
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caribou skins. Watching, the 
hungry dogs knew there would 
not be another feast for them 
such as they had enjoyed when 
Seeming was killed. 

A rough coffin was built, and 
the body placed in it. It was 
buried in a grave dug half a 
mile from the village on the 
shores of Home Bay, where 
the Mounted Police patrol found 
it two years afterwards. 

Upon a stick put at the 
head of the grave, Kidlappik 
wrote in Eskimo characters :— 


** Here lies Neakoteah. 
It is not good for man to 
take the place of God.” 
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PEACE and privacy, most 
desired by men, are hard to 
obtain nowadays; but both 
may be found in the jungle— 
provided it is real jungle of the 
thick, twisted, and twilighty 
kind. It must also be remote. 

The jungles of the farther 
Assam Frontier fulfil these con- 
ditions. They are hard to get 
at, harder to live in, hardest of 
all to fight in successfully. 
The white men who live there 
are decimal something to the 
square mile; but they stay 
there, and those who fall in 
love with it take little leave. 
What they do, think, and say 
about it is therefore little 
known. 

The force which holds this 
frontier is small, but efficient. 
The men are Gurkhas, enlisted 
specially for the life, and are 
officered by chosen free-lances 
from the Indian Army. The 
whole comes under the Civil 
Estimates ; and though organ- 
ised, armed, and led as are 
Indian Army battalions, are 
called Military Police. This 
police idea saves the force from 
coming on the Army LEsti- 
mates, and its accounts there- 
fore escape the keen scrutiny 
to which politicians subject 
the normal fighting forces. 

The frontiers of India consist 
either of deserts, mountain 
Tanges, or dense belts of jungle. 
The two former are reinforced 


by the existence of buffer 
States, which are not always 
friendly to ourselves, but which 
are invariably hostile to any 
intruder, whether from south 
or from north. They may 
therefore be relied upon to 
offer such an obstacle to en- 
croachment from Central Asia 
as will give time to the de- 
fenders of India to leave their 
scattered cantonments, and to 
concentrate on the edge of 
things. The jungle portion of 
the hedge is just jungle, rein- 
forced by the mountains over 
which it lies like a blanket, so 
that the vegetation at 10,000 
feet is as dense as, sometimes 
denser than, that of the plains. 
It runs in a broad swath from 
Sikkim on the west, round to 
meet Siam on the eastern bor- 
der. And of it Assam is the 
salient and spear-point. Its 
hinterland is either impassable 
Tibet or marked “‘ unexplored,” 
in either case buffer regions 
effective through geography 
rather than in population. 

It might be thought that 
India would be content with 
this, and leave it alone in its 
useful inertia. But it contains 
a. fairly thick population of 
truculent savages, reinforcing 
the thicket, it is true, but need- 
ing attention to keep them 
from being a nuisance. Hence 
the Assam Military Police, its 
Gurkhas, and their chosen white 
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officers. The latter run three, 
or at most four, to a battalion, 
as against the fourteen of India 
and the twenty-six of England ; 
and it is a lasting tribute to 
the inborn soldierliness of the 
Gurkha that he finds the pro- 
portion sufficient. 

The Gurkha of fiction is a 
cheerful indisciplined savage, 
who disdains modern weapons 
in favour of his kukri, and is 
reputed to thrive on the blood 
of decapitated enemies; trun- 
cated Boches, for instance, have 
been reported in recent years 
to be his favourite food. Need- 
less to say, a mob of this kind 
would not be included in any 
Army List. The Gurkha of 
fact is certainly cheery, but, 
for the rest, is only a super- 
soldierly little specimen of the 
many soldierly races enlisted 
in the East. He is not a native 
of India. His own country, 
Nepal, runs on a martial feudal 
system where the primitive 
virtues hold sway, and efficient 
fighting is a national tradition. 
He is fully conscious of the 
value of modern arms, and 
appreciates the length of reach 
given by a fixed bayonet. He 
takes pains to be a beautiful 
rifle shot. His kukri, from 
which he is rarely parted, is a 
general utility tool rather than 
a@ specialised head-cutting (or, 
as some think,  entrail-rip- 
ping) implement. Kukri, dah, 
machete, parang, all are typical 
of jungle-living peoples; with 
each the user slashes his way 
through thick and sappy under- 
growth. The fact that the 
human body behaves in the 
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does a jungle 
slashed at by 
accident more 
than design. The _ wicked- 
looking curve of the heavy 
knife is developed from the 
necessity of putting the weight 
well forward in a tool designed 
for a slicing cut among green 
growth. That is all there is 
in it. 

Why upset the conception 
of the Gurkha as a specialised 
hired assassin ? Nobody would 
be more indignant than he if 
he could understand the com- 
mon report in England. He is 
content to combine in himself, 
without knowing it, some of 
the contradictions of the East : 
invincible in attack, his lack 
of imagination makes him won- 
derful in any defence, however 
seemingly hopeless; merry, 
among an Eastern population 
of dignified reserve, he yet 
loses his temper on occasion. 
There is a well-known Everest 
climber who says he would 
sooner take on a wounded 
bear than a half-drunk Gurk 
strolling down the Cantonment 
Mall with a kukri in his fist. 
He has tried both. 

For the rest, the Gurkha is 
at his best in the jungle, his 
traditional home. Directed by 
white officers, who treat him as 
a brother, led in action by his 
own kin, surrounded by condi- 
tions as near as may be the 
same as his beloved Nepal, he 
adds the final charm to a life 
which, one repeats, claims the 
white man, and holds him, 
sweaty, simple, and happy, till 
the end of his term of service. 


same way as 
sapling, when 
the kukri, is 
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But come back once more to 
this question of peace and 
privacy, desired by all men and 
by few women. The peace we 
deal with was the result of a 
wholesome respect by the 
savage for the Gurkha, his 
equal in jungle-lore, his match 
at close quarters, his superior 
in armament. The frontier 
was therefore quiet, and fulfilled 
its requirements, a static buffer. 
The privacy added to it came 
from the unwillingness of big- 
wigs to come inspecting in a 
land of hard travelling; their 
consciousness of problems 


specialised by the jungle, and 
not lightly to be taken on in 
official letters ; and the absence 
of telephones and telegraph in 


a land where an electric current 
would dribble down wet 
creepers into the ground in the 
first half-mile. 

Peace and privacy was, on 
one occasion, rudely broken 
into by a mixed and over-busy 
force from India, which, for 
reasons outside the scope of 
this sketch and not in any 
way in question of the adequacy 
of the Military Police to deal 
with the trouble, irrupted into 
the jungle area. It ‘‘ took on ”’ 
the local savage, blundered 
about with tremendous waste 
of energy and complete defiance 
of the local rules of warfare, 
left the tribes nominally sub- 
dued but actually bewildered 
into temporary peace, and de- 
parted six months later unwept, 
unhonoured, and unsung. It 


was a nightmare time, and the 
Military Police felt almost 
apologetic to the savages after- 
wards; not that there was 
ever any attempt at fraternis- 
ing with a truculent and vindic- 
tive enemy, but the fitness of 
things had been upset by what 
had occurred, and there was a 
sort of ‘‘ morning - after - the 
night-before ” feeling on both 
sides, which gave tempers a 
length in millimetres, and com- 
plicated the work of the shirt- 
sleeved perspiring Political, who 
had previously stabilised the 
situation by simple and effective 
means, and was now faced by 
a state of affairs comparable 
to a cat in an east wind. 
Briefly, the frontier was seeth- 
ing, and needed soothing. So 
the Military Police moved up, 
abandoning their previous quiet 
and watchful attitude, and 
stepped into the middle of 
things. A conference was held 
at the Political’s bungalow at 
the Base, by the two dozen or 
so concerned, for an hour before 
a dinner eaten minus coats and 
in an atmosphere of nicknames. 
That was the way the peace 
of the frontier held best to- 
gether. Lengthy screeds from 
the Civil Administration were 
read out from the top of the 
table, and translated into idio- 
matic but perfectly loyal com- » 
ment by the reader. Luckily, 
headquarters held the adminis- 
trator who best understood 
the peculiarly simple methods 
of the Political; and, stripped 
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of official verbiage, it came to 
this—‘“‘ Oarry on; I'll back you 
in whatever you do.” 

Broad principles were then 
announced—as broad and clear 
as the big man’s square bald 
head and slow grin. In detail 
it was decided to establish 
seven stockaded posts in the 
heart of tribal country (‘‘no 
more sniffing round the edges, 
you fellows ”’), each post com- 
mander to be directly respon- 
sible to the Political for his 
own particular sphere and to 
nobody else. ‘“ Understand 
that, Jimmy? You report to 
me; or rather, don’t, unless 
you’ve anything particular to 
say.” ‘* Yessah,” says James 
into his tumbler. 
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Now it emerged from the 
mass of material that head- 
quarters “‘ envisaged,”’ or adum- 
brated, or words to that effect, 
“a pacification of the dis- 
turbed area by a sedentary 
occupation of points dappui 
within mutually supporting 
distance.”’ ‘‘ And that means, 
you fellows, that they think 
it desirable to lie low and say 
nuffin; in fact, that our range 
of action should be the range 
of our rifles through loop- 
holes. You know as well as 
I do that the only way to 
keep a frontier quiet is to keep 
it on the move. Make it so, 
will you? Amen, and so forth. 
Let’s have dinner.” And we 
dined. 


Til. 


Now, the least of the offences 
of the late Expeditionary Force 
had been the way it moved 
about the country. Entirely 
ignorant of jungle-fighting and 
disdaining local advice, it 
magnified the terrors of spear 
and poisoned arrow opposed 
to it; it suffered from a 
bewildered claustrophobia in- 
comprehensible to those who 
knew the essential friendli- 
ness of thick jungle, how- 
ever wet and dense; it made 
vast camps surrounded by 
chin-high abattis of pointed 
stakes; it posted noisy and 
touchy sentries ; it carved great 
roads through the indignant 
jungle; it lit spluttery acety- 
lene flares which stank to 
heaven and frightened the 


night-prowling game out of its 
five wits; it carried impedi- 
menta innumerable on great 
soggy masses of coolies, who 
spread themselves abroad and 
made whole tracts of jungle 
insanitary with their habits, 
and in competition with whom 
that hard-working scavenger 
the scarab-beetle, or ‘* thunder 
bug,” feebly waved his antenne 
and gave it up; in a word, it 
was an invasion by horde, a 
movement of nations, a De 
Quincey affair, which not s0 
much broke the peace of the 
jungles as went for it with a 
hammer. 

The Military Police blushed, 
and waited for better days. 

And since the success of 
such an upheaval depended 
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entirely on a similar concen- 
tration to oppose it, and since 
the concentration never came 
off, being at one with the rest 
of the scared and protesting 
jungle, the Force presently 
withdrew, to the great relief 
of all concerned. 

Curiosity supervening, the 
movements of the tribes there- 
upon became, in modern tactical 
parlance, ‘“‘exploratory and 


penetrative.” A savage or two, 
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bowed and arrowed proper, 
was even seen to penetrate to 
the Great River, standing on 
the bank and wmeditatively 
scratching the calf of one leg 
with the toes of the other. 
Hence the fiat went forth to 
the Military Police. ‘“ Right,” 
said the Military Police, and 
the Political issued the neces- 
sary orders to each, torn out 
of the leaves of his field note- 
book. 


IV. 


The first principle of jungle 
fighting is “little and often.” 
Short manageable columns of 
fifty rifles and a hundred and 
fifty carriers minimise the ever- 
present danger of a sudden 
attack in flank on a long 
straggly line. The visibility 
in normally thick jungle is 
about five yards, so things have 
to be compact if disaster is to 
be avoided. The well-timed 
and co-ordinated movements 
of small columns take the 
place of the noisy five-mile-long 
invasion described. The weak- 
ness of every column, however 
small, lies in its baggage line ; 
so those who know keep their 
impedimenta down to the mini- 
mum. It is difficult: rations 
at least have to be carried ; 
carriers for the fighting portion, 
again, need rations ; more car- 
riers are wanted to carry them ; 
and more rations, again, for 
these carriers. Big fleas have 
little fleas, and so forth. Luckily 
the infinitum comes to a stop 
somewhere about the fifty, hun- 


dred and fifty point; and this 
size of force has a normal 
range of one week’s unsup- 
ported action. It cannot afford 
defeat, of course. No amount 
of transport would pull that 
straight; but the matter is 
in the hands of the Gurkha, 
so the question has not yet 
arisen. 

The long sinewy native fights 
naked, just as he lives. His 
tactics, shorn of details, are a 
sudden flight of poisoned arrows 
from ambush, followed by a 
charge with dahs through the 
column, and occasionally back 
again. Heads are taken for 
trophies, and in a moment all 
is quiet again. The trained 
Gurkha sees to it that there 
is no ambush. It all sounds 
delightfully simple, but it isn’t. 

The native lives in unfortified 
villages, and the jungle grows 
right up to his door. The few 
paths leading thereto are pro- 
tected in war-time by pitfalls 
and poisoned stakes. He is 
vulnerable in his village only, 
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and in his few possessions and 
stored rice. A match applied 
to a windward thatch will 
render a tribe homeless and 
foodless in ten minutes. Why 
he fails to fortify his village 
nobody has yet discovered. 
Possibly he will learn to do so 
in the future. 

James & Co., ration strength 
151, the coolies borrowed from 
headquarters, for the third day 
since leaving the Base wormed 
their way through the dripping 
twilight tangle. The general 
confusion and upset prevented 
any concentration against them, 
a bit of luck shared by the 
other six columns and calcu- 
lated on- by the Political when 
issuing his orders. Further 
safety lay in abandoning paths 
and taking frankly to the jungle, 
compass-led by the white man. 


The Gurkha is pretty safe in 
his sense of direction, though 
lamentable exceptions occur,! 
but the white officer is never 
without his compass; and on 
this occasion the direction was 


fairly simple. Camping com- 
pactly, without noise and with 
a minimum of fires, marching 
by untrodden ways but with 
every precaution, the little 
column found itself on the 
fourth evening at the jungle- 
covered hilltop chosen for its 
abiding place. Working the 
night through, by morning it 
stood safely on a clean and 
cleared hill, and the chance of 
being surprised gone for good. 
In successive days the force 
rose to 200 rifles and 600 
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coolies, as three other columns 
(these all Gurkha-led) arrived 
from the Base. Three days’ 
slashing and pushing laid bare 
the whole hillside, and the 
materials for the stockade com- 
menced to grow. In a week 
the defences were unassailable. 
Ration convoys for provision- 
ing the post had arrived, and 
all non-fighters had departed 
under the temporarily inade- 
quate escort of fifty rifles. 
But not the way they came; 
therein lay safety. 

Now the Gurkha is a natur- 
ally handy man; but, with 
intensive training and sufficient 
civilian tools such as could not 
be supplied under Army Esti- 
mates, he develops a construc- 
tive imagination equalling that 
of a sapper. 

So while the tribesmen mo- 
mentarily gave the stockade 
best man, huts grew and bar- 
racks sprang up. Felled trees 
became planks in the sawpits ; 
grass grew into tightly thatched 
roofs sheeted over with tar- 
paulins against fire - arrows ; 
floors were sound, and gates 
in the perimeter revolved surely 
on socketed hinges lined with 
ration tins, closing heavily with 
a wholesome bang and secured 
with a heavy crossbar. Peren- 
nial water ran within reach, 
and everything movable rose 
from the ground on piles, clear 
of damp. 

Snug, safe, and compact, 
everything went according to 
Cocker and his descendant the 
Gurk. 





1 See ‘‘ Lost Sepoys,” ‘ Maga,’ April 1913. 
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Then came the petits agré- 
ments: privacy for N.C.O.’s, 
separate quarters for the Suba- 
dar and Jemadars, and a veran- 
dah for James’s hut wherefrom 
swung two glowing specimens 
of the Vanda Cerulea orchid, 
found by the cook when the 
jungle was being cleared, and 
stuffed, pro tem, into the fowl 
crate. 

In a fortnight, to quote 
James, it was fit for girls and 
a tea-fight. 

Reporting by helio, All Cor- 
rect, the next thing was to lay 
plans. 

The dictum “ If you want to 
keep a frontier quiet, you must 
keep it on the move,” recurred 
with insistence. The whole 
area was suspiciously quiet, 
a fact which would probably 
have deceived the late lamented 
Hallelujah Chorus, but which 
to James was only a bit 
of that temporary luck which 
seemed to accompany every 
good bundobust the Political 
devised. 

So James took thought and 
evolved a plan. 

Imprimis, there were no 
coolies. Movement would 
therefore seem to be out of the 
question, unless for half a day 
out and the same distance 
back, a fiddly sort of way of 
translating into action the 
Political’s broad exhortation. 
But one great asset lay in the 
lately issued rucksacks, super- 
seding haversacks. Something 
could surely be managed with 
them. 

Now Nepal is a roadless 
country, without wheeled traffic. 
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Steep hill- paths run every- 
where. The Gurkha is there- 
fore accustomed from his 
earliest days to carrying loads 
on his back. An English 
bricklayer is forbidden, by 
the rules of his union, to 
carry more than 14 Ib. in 
a hod; but the adult Gurkha 
can carry eighty, and keep 
on at it all day over any 
ground at his own pace. He 
ceases to be a beast of burden 
when he enlists, but there is 
nothing in the nature of things 
to prevent his reverting to his 
youthful training should, as in 
this instance, the occasion 
demand. 

Could one trust him to carry 
a week’s rations, his blanket 
gear, his spare clothing, his 
ammunition, and his fighting 
equipment in this dripping hot- 
house? Call the old Subadar. 
Polite noises, a seat on the 
verandah, and a cigarette. Ex- 
plain the plan. We want to 
move out without transport— 
to live, camp, and, if necessary, 
fight, for a week. The men 
would have to carry 60 lb. 
apiece, all aboard. Will they 
do it? Above all, will they do 
it swiftly and secretly, and 
stand a certain fire-brigade 
readiness for it in the prepara- 
tion ? 

The silence of cogitation, due 
less to uncertainty than to a 
brain slightly slow in the uptake. 
“Only ourselves? There will 
be no coolies, no onlookers ? 
Hm-m. Yes; they can do it. 
Probably a fight? Why, of 
course they will do it.” Re- 
luctance, one sees, at losing 
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izzat+ by being observed as 
burden-carriers, when, as the 
sahib is reminded, the fitness 
of things demands the presence 
of the lower orders to free the 
hands of the fighting man. 
But as the idea germinates, all 
reluctance vanishes, and the 
comic side is obvious. Take 
on these junglis on their own 
ground, free of the hampering 
tail? Wholesome laughter, 
caught up into a ceremonious 
throat-clearing and an apolo- 
getic salute. Of course. And 
how will it be managed ? 

By the end of four days 
things have shaped themselves. 
Sub-division of the garrison 
into the fifty toughest and a 
hundred stay-behinds to mind 
the stockade. A pigeon-holed 


almirah has been erected in the 
ration godown, each pigeon- 


hole stocked with a week’s 
rations for one man—rice, dhall, 
tea, sugar, salt, in separate 
bundles neatly done up in 
sewn tarpaulin, and the ghee 
ration in a stoppered section 
of bamboo. A clear gangway, 
in one side and out the other. 

The men’s emptied rucksacks 
hang on two projecting pegs 
over each bed-place, a water- 
proof sheet and spare blanket 
rolled horseshoe-fashion round 
the top, spare jersey and socks 
handy, ammunition packets 
alongside. Each man’s ration 
tin from the cook-house outside 
forms the batterie de cuisine. 

A column-drill has been prac- 
tised; a succession of long 
blasts on a whistle from the 
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look-out post brings all hands 
scurrying from their multi- 
farious jobs in the sawpits, 
carpenters’ sheds, cookhouses, 
washing places, and whatnot 
outside, in through the main 
gate, which slams to as the last 
N.C.O. reports all in. The 
hundred to the loopholes and 
central reserve; the fifty to 
a roll-call in their four sections 
on the central square. All 
present ? Off to your barracks. 
The men double to their cots, 
pack the few spare articles 
into the rucksacks, slip into 
the shoulder-bands, and fall in 
again, rifle in hand and equip- 
ment buckled on. The bayonet 
is carried fixed always in this 
land of close warfare, so the 
scabbarded kukri is the only 
waist impediment. Report all 
present again. No. 1 Section, 
to your rations, double march ! 
and they clatter in through one 
entrance and out at the other, 
each man taking his neat 
packets of rations from the 
pigeon-hole bearing his name. 
Pack them in, outside, and 
load up. Back to the central 
square, left-about, clearing the 
gangway for No. 2 Section. 
Stand easy, and await orders. 
J. meanwhile has taken up 
his own ready prepared burden. 
He depends for food and cook- 
ing on a contribution all round 
from the men. So his rucksack 
carries a weight equal to theirs 
in hospital dressings, medicines, 
a few simple surgery tools, and 
the invaluable syringe and pure 
carbolic crystals for instantly 
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scouring out a poisoned arrow 
wound. Luckily, the local artist 
uses aconite only, which, car- 
bolically treated and cauterised, 
gives a fair chance to the 
recipient. The tribes farther 
west use dead pig; no antidote 
for that. 

But there must be no casual- 
ties. Walking cases are all 
very well, hampering but man- 


The little column winds 
slowly through the thickest 
jungle, flankers, advanced and 
rear-guards in close touch; 
thanks to sappy undergrowth 
and thick leaf-mould under- 
foot, all but noiseless. Three 


days’ trek away lies the large 
village in the foothills, the 


objective. Paths are avoided, 
the compass taking their place. 
Quiet, slow, and secure in in- 
visibility ten yards off, the 
column worms its way along 
in confidence; pace the late 
expedition, the jungle is a 
friendly place, and anyhow as 
big an obstacle to foe as to 
friend. The compass, and the 
unexpectedness of the enter- 
prise, do the rest. 

At the end of the first day 
the column closes up to a com- 
pact bunch near a streamlet. 
A little dry wood from each 
rucksack starts the tiny fires. 
In an hour all are fed; quinine 
issued by J. and watched to 
destination, for the Gurk is an 
improvident little soul, - and 
would neglect the precaution if 
he could. Close-up, compact, 
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ageable ; stretcher cases must 
not occur. So a certain re- 
sponsibility attaches to the 
white man, his plans, his leader- 
ship, and the close backing by 
his little men. 

One or two practice parades 
reduced the time, from first 
whistle to filing out through 
the gate, to thirty minutes ; 
the machine was ripe for testing. 


V. 


each section is responsible for 
its own front, the white man 
in the middle. Night falls, 
and the column would be as 
hard to discover in the tangle 
as a needle in a haystack. 

By noon on the third day 
signs of the proximity of the 
village are apparent. Villages 
are all of one shape, a long 
oval. The plan, discussed till 
threadbare in the stockade, 
is put into action, three of the 
four sections circling the sur- 
rounding jungle to respective 
points of the compass, and 
awaiting the signal from the 
fourth. The dangers at this 
point are three: that an in- 
habitant may raise the alarm, 
which in two minutes would 
stampede the village into the 
surrounding jungle; that the 
men may lose direction in 
going through the village ; that 
they may scatter in going 
through. Proper precautions 
and discipline will prevent all 
three, and find the column 
concentrated in the heart of 
the village, with the inhabitants 
unstampeded. Experience had 
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already shown that as soon as 
a compact body of troops were 
well-established in the middle 
of a village, ready and able to 
set it alight, the inhabitants 
generally accepted the fait 
accompli, and were ready to 
parley, even to be polite. 

On this occasion all went 
well. Within three minutes 
from the signal whistle the 
force had converged on the 
“moshup,” the long central 
hut reserved to the use of the 
young bachelors of the tribe. 
These, from their less sedentary 
habits, rendered their barrack 
slightly less verminous than 
the remainder. It was therefore 
the more acceptable as a place 
of temporary residence. The 
walls were sufficiently arrow- 
proof, and the position was 
one inexpugnable except by 


fire—not to be thought of by 
the owners of the thatched 
huts round about. 

The gam, or headman, put 
in an appearance, a trifle white 
about the gills and treading 
like Agag. Er—what was it 


all about? War or peace? 
A sharp “ du-toka!” and he 
squats, taking snuff and spilling 
half of it. ‘Now look here, 
my friend; we’ve come to 
pay you a friendly visit— 
friendly, you understand? But 
my men have come far, and 
need a little rest. So we will 
stay with you for a day or 
two. Yours is a pleasant vil- 
lage, and your people look fat 
and happy ” (they looked like 
sick thunderclouds, as a matter 
of fact). “What a good gam 
you must be! And that’s a 
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fine pig under that hut; er— 
just send him along, will you? 
And, yes, a load or two of rice 
and some water in bamboos; 
my men are thirsty. Have a 
cigarette ’’— promptly taken, 
sniffed, rolled slowly into a 
ball between horny palms, and 
stuffed into the cheek, where 
it is chewed meditatively. 
** Off you go now.”’ The welkin 
rings as the pig and two 
confréres are tied into cigar- 
shaped bundles with strips of 
cane, and lugged across to the 
doorway. Some diminutive 
fowls appear from nowhere, 
and add an obbligato to the 
soprano pigs; but the rice 
and water are a long time 
materialising. Two hours later 
it becomes a question whether 
to send a party to the dhan- 
huts and fetch it, risking sub- 
division. But at about what 
would be tea-time it comes 
along in baskets and hollowed 
bamboos, reluctantly but suffi- 
cient. 

The situation is peculiar 
but reassuring, in that an occa- 
sional old woman is visible on 
the outskirts of the glowering 
groups in the middle distance. 
The groups squat and con- 
tinue to glower, expectorate, 
and glower again. The female 
element thickens. They would 
have been cleared out into the 
jungle if there was an inten- 
tion of definite mischief. The 
state of affairs is tacitly ad- 
mitted by all to be lacking in 
precedent, and this is what 
seems to give the initiative over 
into the hands of the white 
man. Anyhow, the Gurkhas 
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keep away from the doorway, 
giving no targets. 

Somewhere about nightfall a 
couple of rotund brats potter 
into the open, suck thumbs, 
and stare round-eyed. By dark 
the ordinary domestic sounds 
of a village resume. 

The disgruntled young bache- 
lors, deprived of their shelter, 
dossed down anywhere. Mis- 
chief brewed in them to the 
end, but they lacked the im- 
pulse to action which usually 
comes to them after a day-long 
confab round the common 
cooking-fire. If the girls had 
once started guying them about 
it, a flare-up would have been 
inevitable. Luckily nothing of 


the sort happened. 

No precautions were relaxed 
in the “ moshup,”’ but the first 
night passed quietly. 


Next 
morning the gam reappeared, 
and suggested it was a fine 
day for a walk, and should he 
show them the easiest way 
back? Not so, my friend; 
and more porkers, rice, and 
water were ordered—much in 
excess of necessities; but it 
seemed politic to establish the 
idea of a long stay from the 
outset. This time the delay 
was longer, but patience won 
through. 

Two more days passed in 
this Capua atmosphere of pig 
and plenty. By the fourth 
day the village was growing 
manifestly impatient. On one 
occasion the gam lost his 
temper, and nearly did some- 
thing foolish. Jimmy’s plan 
was working up to his best 
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expectations: the Gurk was 
becoming an incubus, and the 
village was foel enough to 
show it. 

By the fifth day a slight 
atmosphere of boredom began 
to creep over the garrison, and 
it seemed about time to up 
sticks and go. So at 2 A.M. or 
thereabouts the fifty-one in- 
truders faded noiselessly into 
the night, slightly greasy about 
the chops, and fitting their 
clothes tightly. The village, 
improvident to the last, had 
posted no sentries, and knew 
nothing of the flitting till it 
found the ‘“‘moshup” empty 
in the morning, and the big 
bronze war-gong in the corner 
used as a kind of dish-cover 
to hide the surplus and un- 
eatable portion of pig. It was 
far too late to try conclusions 
with the late occupants, who, 
five days later, reached the 
stockade by devious ways, these 
being distant from the route 
of outmarching. 

That night James, tired and 
sore in the shoulders, turned 
into bed. ‘“‘ Wonder if they'll 
stir up trouble over this? 
Shouldn’t be surprised.”’ And, 
as he was dropping off to sleep, 
Tr-o-o-o-mm! Umma-oom-m- 
m-m ! Woo-o-o-mmm ! soft and 
mellow, and far away the war- 
gongs throbbed and thuttered 
to one another across vast 
tracts of jungle. 

He turned over and sat up. 

There it goes again. 

Turn out again to-morrow. 

Peace and privacy. 

Oh lor... 
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It worked. No fighting, no 
transport, and the villagers 
thoroughly shaken out of 
themselves, and prevented from 
getting sedentary and mischief- 
hatching. The experiment was 
repeated on four other occa- 
sions, and the other stock- 
ades took it up and worked 
it in their districts. To the 
end it puzzled the junglis, 
who never found an efficient 
counterstroke other than a 
perpetual vigilance to which 
they were unequal. The 
end, to wit, that after some 
six months of it a group 
of gams appeared at head- 
quarters and implored the 
Political to let them supply 
pigs and rice to the stockades, 


in situ, rather than that they 


should come to fetch it. This 
was refused, but the gams 
accepted the alternative, handed 
out as an ultimatum, that 
broad paths should be cut 
from village to village, and that 
Military Police patrols should 
go back and forth when and 
how they listed, in large or 
small parties, unopposed and 
undamaged. Also that the 
gams, one and all, should give 
themselves the trouble of a 
journey down to headquarters 
once a month. 

Might they bring pigs and 
fowls as presents ? 

No—most damnably and im- 
mutably No! Nobody wanted 
to see a pig again. 

And the big man hr-r-r-r- 
mph’d them off the verandah. 








PULO CONDORE. 


BY DAVID HANNAY. 


SincE the French have be- 
come responsible for keeping 
order in Cochin China, they 
have established a penal settle- 
ment in the Pulo Condore 
group. Therefore this small 
archipelago, of a dozen islands, 
all little or not quite so little, 
is of some interest to others 
than the poor fishermen who 
form the native population. 
If convenience of position and 
intrinsic merits were enough 
to draw trade to roadsteads 
and natural ports, then the 
group would be busy indeed. 
It lies on the direct road from 
the straits of Malacca and of 
Sunda to China—on, in fact, 
the busiest, the most strenu- 
ously worked of all the sea- 
ways of the world. The mere 
fine anchorage which is on the 
way to nowhere is just an 
example of the profusion of 
nature, which scatters all kinds 
of good things, and is careless 
on what soil they fall. How 
many better anchorages are 
there than Vigo? It has a 
three-mile-wide opening to the 
Atlantic, and runs twelve miles 
into the land. At the innermost 
end is the Estrecho de Rende, 
which leads to an inner har- 
bour, smaller indeed than the 
outer bay, but quite as good 
in quality. The ground is 
clean, and holds an anchor 
firmly. The water is thirty 
feet deep close to the shores. 


What eruptions of rock there 
are present no difficulty, and 
obstruct nothing. A natural 
mole of high steep rocks made 
up of the overlapping islands of 
Cies and Bayona cover the 
entry, leaving deep wide pas- 
sages north and south. What 
more could the traders and the 
seamen ask for? And yet it 
lies all but empty, except when 
packets on the way to South 
America look in to pick up 
emigrants. And so it has 
ever lain. Portulanos of the 
fifteenth century named it to 
the galleys of Venice or of 
Genoa as a mere winter har- 
bour, a safe refuge from storms. 
Why? Simply because the un- 
manageable mountain country 
of Galicia behind bars the road 
to the interior of Spain. 

But the Pulo Condore group, 
known to the old sailors as 
Connon, and by its real name 
Konaong, is not in that case. 
And the chief island is a valu- 
able bit of the earth’s surface 
in itself. It is nine miles long 
and from two to four wide, 
with a direction from north- 
east to south-west. Hills of 
up to nearly 2000 feet run 
down its length. They are 
steep and well wooded. There 
is one harbour on the northern 
end somewhat foul and open 
to the north-east, but safe in 
the south-west monsoon. At 
the southern end the daughter 
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island of Little Condore covers 
a natural port of merit in 
either season. The whole group 
lies forty-five miles off the 
mainland of Asia, and is directly 
between Singapore and the 
entry to the Saigon River, 
seventy-five miles away to the 
northward. 

When one remembers that 
for centuries before the Por- 
tuguese came to Malacca in 
1511 the direct route from 
China to Java, Sumatra, and 
the Malay Peninsula saw whole 
fleets of junks coming before 
the north-east monsoon and 
going back with the south- 
west behind them, one wonders 
why so handy a “house of 
call” as this was used so 
little. After the year when 
Affonso de Alboquerque, being 
sure he was right because 
dominion is founded on grace, 
and ‘‘ Pagans ” can have no just 
possession, but only Christians, 
fell upon Malacca, there was 
one long turmoil of war, forced 
trade, piracy, all along that 
seaway—the life described with 
essential truth and unending 
mendacity of detail by Ferdi- 
nand Mendes Pinto. Dutch 
and English rivalry was added 
to the turmoil in the last years 
of the sixteenth century, and 
was not stilled for many a 
long day. Now at some time 


the thought that the south-. 


west bay in Condore would be 
an excellent house of call, store- 
house, repairing place, strength, 
exchange, and mart, must have 
occurred to somebody—Portu- 
guese captain, Jesuit mission- 
ary, Dutch or English navi- 
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gator, or even Chinese or Ja- 
panese of the half pirate order 
who were also traders. Indeed, 
all pirates are of necessity 
traders. Of what value is 
booty to a man if he cannot 
sell it? He did sell, and 
could afford to part with his 
merchandise cheap, for the 
sufficient reason that it cost 
him nothing but the _ blood- 
shed of others. Be it for this 
reason or for that, Pulo Condore 
was neglected till a train of 
reasoning started by his ex- 
perience in the China Seas led 
Mr Allan Catchpoole, or Catch- 
pole, to a definite resolution. 
He had sailed the Eastern sea, 
he had been acquainted with 
the exactions of Mandarins, he 
had served both East India 
Companies, the old or Royal 
of the merchants of London, 
and the new or Parliamentary 
of the merchants of England. 
They had not quite combined 
to form the joint company 
when Mr Catchpoole persuaded 
his masters to give a body to 
that idea of his. 

We have forgotten, but we 
can easily learn what were the 
surrounding conditions which 
worked on the mind of Mr 
Catchpoole. The dominant ex- 
perience was that, though in- 
finite difficulties hampered the 
European who tried to do busi- 
ness in China, it was both easy 
and profitable to meet and deal 
with the Chinese traders if 
you went the right way to 
work. Ever since a most malig- 
nant scoundrel and fool of the 
name of Siméo Peres d’Andrade 
had ruined a fair prospect of 
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quiet trade at Canton by kid- 
napping and suchlike villainy, 
and had convinced the man- 
darins once and for all that 
every European was a black- 
guard, whom no rational man 
would allow to put a foot over 
his threshold, the ports of 
China had been shut to outside 
barbarians. The Ming Em- 
perors began, and the Manchu 
conquerors followed, the policy 
of exclusion. But the Chinese 
traders were perfectly well dis- 
posed to do business with all 
with whom business could be 
done. Where there is a will 
there is a way. The Chinese 
“Sangleys ”’ found out how 
to do a paying trade with any 
“devils,” inside or out. If 
the Europeans were not per- 
mitted to come in, the Chinese 
were not effectively prevented 
from going abroad. They did 
go, and went on going. No 
sooner had the Spaniards estab- 
lished themselves at Manila in 
1571 than the Chinese junks 
began to come in for trade. 
Their merchants—the Sangleys 
—settled under Spanish rule. 
Chinese pirates, and, so one 
suspects, their secret societies, 
came also. In 1603 the 
Spaniards grew so nervous at 
the sight of the increasing 
numbers of the settlers, and 
were so suspicious of their 
possible schemes to rebel, that 
they made a wholesale massacre. 
The Emperor’s mandarins did 
nothing, and next year the 
junks were coming as before. 
When the Portuguese had been 
brought to a sense of decency 
by many stripes, they gave up 
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attempting to bully on the 
coast of China, and made them- 
selves useful to the Viceroy of 
Canton. Therefore they were 
allowed to set up a trading 
station at Macao, under vigilant 
supervision by a mandarin. 
The Chinese had gone regularly 
to Malacca from the day the 
Portuguese took it, just as they 
had gone when the Rajah was 
master. 

The appearance of the Dutch 
made no difference. The Sang- 
leys traded with them at sea, 
and transferred goods in con- 
venient anchorages among the 
thousands of islands in the 
archipelago. When Cornelis 
Matelief came on to the coast 
of China with the Netherland 
Company’s fleet in 1607, the 
mandarins told him that the 
laws of the Empire forbade him 
to enter their ports. But the 
Sangleys came quietly to his 
flagship, no doubt with official 
consent, and assured him that 
if he would meet them at 
Patani in the Malay Peninsula 
and on the Gulf of Siam, they 
would gladly do _ business. 
Patani was already a centre 
of trade between East and 
West Asia. It grew busier 
when the Dutch, and after 
them the English, sailed there 
to meet the Chinese. The 
Governor - General Coen took 
effectual measures of persuasion 
and blockade to turn the junks 
from Bantam to Batavia. After 
vainly trying to coerce the 
Chinese Government by mere 
plundering of trading crafts, 
the Dutch found a better way. 
They made a trading station 
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in Formosa in 1622, which 
they called Zelandia. At once 
it too became an active ex- 
change and mart, and so re- 
mained till the patriot merchant 
pirate Kwe-Sing-Kong, whom 
Europeans, following the ex- 
ample of the Dutch, named 
Coxinga, came with junks and 
a host of refugees, fleeing before 
the Manchu invaders in 1662, 
and drove them out. As after 
their separation from Spain in 
1640 the Portuguese had been 
forced to become less exclusive, 
Macao became a general place 
of trade. 

The situation which Mr Allan 
Catchpoole had looked at and 
thought over was therefore just 
this: official China said, “‘ The 
Son of Heaven cannot allow 
you to come into his ports, 
because you are a dangerous 
kind of red foreign devil. The 
only rational course to be taken 
with inferior beings such as 
you is to keep them out. But 
you have certain goods to sell 
which are useful to us. Not- 
ably you have the silver brought 
by the Spaniards to Manila. 
Reales de & ocho and bars of 
that metal are valuable. On 
our side are merchants desirous 
to make an honest profit by 
exchanging products of our 
land which you apparently de- 
sire to obtain, and will pay for. 
These things being thus, you 
unclean foreign devils, and you 
sordid but indispensable San- 
gleys, though abject enough 
both of you in the eyes of 
a truly civilised philosopher, 
may meet and trade together 
outside in remote places where 
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you cannot give offence.” 
Other influences were at work, 
no doubt, but that is what it 
all looked like, and what in 
practice it all came to. If we 
remember, a8 in justice we 
ought, that Europe presented 
itself to China in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries un- 
der the species of armed traders, 
some better some worse, but 
all capable of, and too often 
guilty of, gross brutality, it 
must be confessed that the 
mandarins had a case. Their 
fault was not that they looked 
for a means of protecting them- 
Selves against outrageous ad- 
venturers. It was that, being 
besotted with their own per- 
fections, they could not see 
that the one effectual way of 
repressing the excesses of the 
outside foreign devil was to 
master his arts of war, and 
turn them against himself. 
Since that was not to be done, 
the next best course was un- 
doubtedly to pick out some 
place or places where Chinese 
and Europeans might meet in 
security, and deal to their 
mutual advantage. If this 
could have been arranged, much 
bad blood and more dis- 
honesty might have been 
spared. 

On the European side there 
were men of sense who saw 
what truth there may be i 
this statement of the case. 
Mr Catchpoole was only one 
of them, but his story had 4 
peculiar, almost artistic finish, 
and illustrated exceptionally 
well the conditions of a great 
part of the Eastern world dur- 
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ing generations. And just be- 
cause there was nothing won- 
derful about him, he was the 
more typical. What he was, 
or what he did before he came 
out to India in the Company’s 
service in 1673 is obscure, nor 
is it important. In 1678 he 
was promoted factor. In the 
previous year he had been at 
Patna with Job Charnock, 
whose unsurpassed monument 
is the city of Calcutta. To 
have been with Job Charnock 
generally meant to have been 
in hot water, not only with 
him but with the Company 
too. Catchpoole supplies no 
exception to the rule. The 
years of his servitude were not 
a noble period in the Com- 
pany’s history. Its ill-paid 
servants were for ever taking 
care of themselves at its ex- 
pense by abusing their right of 
private trade. The Governor 
and Directors were, of course, 
exceedingly suspicious of their 
loyalty. Job Charnock was 
one of the rare objects of its 
trust. Whoever fell out with 
him was pretty sure to be con- 
demned by them as an “ill 
man.” The evidence as to the 
merits of the case is defective. 
Even Sir Henry Yule cannot 
clear it up in his notes to the 
‘Diary ’ of Sir William Hedges, 
and if he could not, nobody 
else can. Moreover, to dis- 
entangle the ill-tempers, spite- 
ful gossipings, and recrimina- 
tions of men long dead, is a 
thing not worth doing. Who 
can want to inhale the smell of 
a pot of sour paste? The 
Company was convinced that 
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Catchpoole was an “ill man,” 
and of his “‘ obstinate carriage ” 
to Charnock. So he was dis- 
missed in 1683. 

When a servant of the Com- 
pany was sent adrift in those 
years, he had one resource. 
He could take in “‘ interloping.” 
The London Company was in 
a chronic state of battle with 
opponents who wished to share 
in the trade of the East. Do 
what it might, it could not 
stop them. The Company, a 
royal favourite, was Tory, and 
the interlopers were therefore 
Whig. Their battles were a 
part of the great Tory and 
Whig war. Of course, Catch- 
poole interloped sailing and 
working with intruders on the 
Company’s monopoly. Sir 
Henry Yule has discovered, 
and has told how he was with 
Thomas Pitt in the Hdward, 
William Gifford commander, 
and again in the Scymore, inter- 
lopers all. The Company’s 
loyal servants accused them 
of making a “great huffing, 
and swaggering.” Pitt was 
bought off. The Company, 
from the remote day when it 
took Castleton into pay, was 
very artful in annexing really 
dangerous interlopers. Pitt was 
sent out as Governor to Mad- 
ras, and there played the 
poacher turned gamekeeper in 
a truly superior manner. It 
did not see the necessity of 
re-engaging Catchpoole, who 
took service with the new 
Company set up by Parliament 
in 1698, which was just the 
triumph and organisation of 
the interlopers. He was sent 
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by it to be its chief factor in 
China. We need not linger 
over his experiences on that 
scene. The conclusion of them 
was that he laid before his 
new employers a plan for plant- 
ing a trading post in Condore. 
This was in 1702, when the old 
and new Companies, after fail- 
ing to strangle one another, 
were combining to form the 
great “‘ Joint Company,” which, 
so the author of ‘ Pandurang 
Hari’ thought, was the true 
Jan Kompani. Whether Joint 
became Jan seems doubtful. 
If it did, how did the Dutch 
Company come to be called 
Jan Kompani even before our 
own—as apparently it did ? 
We cannot suppose that 
Thomas Pitt—a man of no 
gentle emotions—was moved 
by tender memories of the 
good old times when he and 
Catchpoole ‘“‘ were rogue to- 
gether ”’ in the interloping busi- 
ness. So when he judged that 
the Condore settlement was the 
best scheme undertaken “in 
these parts for many years,” 
he no doubt meant neither 
more nor less than what he 
said. He gave his reasons in 
writing to Robert Raworth of 
the India House. Condore cer- 
tainly is, he said, “incompar- 
ably well situated for the em- 
porium of trade in these parts, 
and I am sure in a little time 
I could have brought the Manila 
trade in good part thither, for 
here was an Armenian that 
would have agreed with me for 
a thousand bales of goods to be 
delivered there, where he would 
have paid for them in pieces of 
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eight (reales de & ocho or 
Spanish dollars), the properest 
commodity for China.” There 
was no harder-headed man in 
the East than Thomas Pitt. 
His praise of the scheme is 
good evidence that Catchpoole 
was no mere dreamer, but was 
the sane forerunner of those 
officers of the Company who at 
the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, in 1788, gained possession 
of Prince of Wales Island, 
which we call by its native 
name of Pulo Penang, and of 
Sir Stamford Raffles, the 
founder of Singapore, to whom 
the venture brought only a 
violent death, yet he showed 
the road to more fortunate 
men, and times. 

It was in June of 1702 that 
Allan Catchpoole with his staff, 
which was organised on a hand- 
some scale, came to Condore, 
and began their fort at the 
south-west end of the island. 
The place was not, and indeed 
on so frequented a route could 
not be, unknown. Dampier 
had spoken of it. Yet one of 
the chief’s first duties was to 
write out a full account of the 
island for the instruction of 
his superiors. Sir Henry Yule 
has printed it as an appendix 
to the second volume of Hedges’ 
‘Diary.’ The writer is full in 
his details, and frank enough 
in stating the defects of the 
new possession —the inferior 
quality of the anchorages ex- 
cept in the south-west, and the 
lack of timber fit to be used for 
masts and spars, though it 
was well wooded. Whether 


the island might have become 
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to us what Batavia was to the 
Dutch, and Singapore now is, 
we cannot know. The Com- 
pany was disappointed with 
the result of its efforts in China, 
and meant to withdraw alto- 
gether from whatever lay be- 
yond the Straits of Malacca. 
But it might have changed its 
mind—as after all it ultimately 
did as far as the trade to China 
was concerned, if the factory 
at Condore had not been 
drowned in blood by a sudden 
and hideous explosion of Malay 
fury in March 1705. 

A port of this character 
planted in a contested trade 
route, with barbarous neigh- 
bours only forty or fifty miles 
off on the mainland, had need 
of a garrison. If none could 
be provided, there would have 
been downright folly in setting 
up the factory. The necessary 
armed guard of Macassar men 
was forthcoming ; but it was the 
cause of the disaster. If Alex- 
ander Hamilton of the ‘New 
Account of India,’ who was in 
those seas, is to be believed, 
Mr Catchpoole was a true hero 
of tragedy, for his catastrophe 
was in part his own fault. 
Ever since emigration from 
Japan had been forbidden by 
the Shogun, the place of the 
Japanese as mercenary soldiers 
in the Indian Archipelago had 
been taken by the Macassar 
men from the Celebes. Now 
the “ Macassars ” were the most 
Soldierly of the Malays. They 
were excellent fighting men at 
all times. But there was a 
lack of absolute certainty as 
to which side they would elect 
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to fight on at a given moment. 
No branch of the Malay race 
was quite so much addicted to 
“running amuck,” and when 
the frenzy came on them no 
others were more ruthless. 
There is a tremendous picture 
of the doings of some of them 
in the running amuck line in 
the memoirs of the French 
admiral Forbin, who saw them 
at the game in Siam a dozen 
years or so before the outbreak 
in Pulo Condore. Forbin may 
have adorned his tale, or the 
literary gentleman who licked 
his memoirs into shape may 
have painted the lily, but they 
did not go very far from the 
truth. 

Soldiers who could not be 
trusted not to rush frantically 
at you kriss in hand, possessed 
by an infernal hunger for the 
joy of chopping you into pieces, 
would seem not to have been 
worthy their hire. Yet they 
were much employed, and they 
did good service. The Dutch 
made great use of them. In 
fact they were safe enough as 
a body, even though an indi- 
vidual Macassar man did feel 
driven by some power of the 
air to rush into the street and 
cut down the next man or 
woman he met—and half a 
dozen others. The danger arose 
when they all felt a common 
grievance, and one of the kind 
which made it incumbent on a 
Macassar man to run amuck. 
The provocation was not neces- 
sarily a matter of material ill- 
usage, Such as has been known 
to work European soldiers up 
to the excess of mutiny. An 
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insult was more effectual, and 
the Macassar men thought them- 
selves insulted when faith was 
not kept with them. Here 
again it was not a question of 
delay in payment of wages— 
that fruitful source of civilised 
mutiny. If the Macassar was 
suddenly told that he must not 
go when he thought he was 
free, or return home at a time 
when he expected to be on his 
way back to the Celebes—then 
there was danger of an “‘amock”’ 
or ‘‘ amoco,” individual or col- 
lective. According to Alex- 
ander Hamilton, who met some 
of the few survivors of the 
Condore tragedy, it was a 
breach of faith, or what they 
took to be one, on this very 
point which provoked the out- 
break. He says, and he must 
have been speaking on the 
authority of one of the sur- 
vivors, that Catchpoole had 
hired his Macassars for three 
years, and that at the end of 
the time he would not let them 
go. The dates are not in- 
consistent with the accuracy of 
the story. From 2nd June 
1702 to 2nd March 1705 is 
very nearly three years, and 
the Macassars were probably 
hired before the landing was 
made. 

Whether Hamilton was well- 
informed or not, the facts are 
quite exceptionally well re- 
ported by two survivors, Mr 
Ambrose Baldwin and Mr James 
Cunningham. They do not 
report any complaint or sign 
of discontent among the Malay 
soldiers, but that proves noth- 
ing. If the Macassars had a 
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revenge to take, they would 
be scrupulously reserved till 
the moment to act came. It 
has never been noted to be 
their custom to blow the horn 
before they draw the kriss, 
Mr Baldwin begins by telling 
us how on the evening of 2nd 
March, he, Mr Lloyd, Mr Win- 
gatt, or Wingate, the ‘‘ master 
attendant’ of the landing 
and repairing slip, and the 
doctor, were at their quarters 
outside the factory or fort, 
where the other members of 
the staff lived in the usual 
collegiate way. They had all 
turned in except Mr Lloyd. 
He being awake saw the fire 
which blazed up suddenly from 
the warehouse in the fort, and 
gave the alarm. Then he ran 
off to lend a hand, and his 
native servant went with him. 
Baldwin followed, and overtook 
his colleague before they 
reached the stockade. It does 
not appear that either of them 
suspected that the fire was not 
accidental. When they got up 
they found the door shut. 
Lloyd, who perhaps did not 


.Speak Malay, told his servant 


to hail the sergeant to let 
themin. Somebody must have 
thrown the gate open, for when 
the three reached it they met 
the Macassars. Lloyd and his 
servant were shot dead at 
once. Baldwin ran for it, and 
though fired at was not hit, and 
succeeded in joining Wingate 
at their quarters outside. 
What had happened inside 
the fort Mr Baldwin was told 
later by another survivor. The 
Macassars had set fire to the 
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warehouse. None of the factors 
had the least suspicion of 
treachery. They came running 
to put the flames out, and were 
mostly “‘ krissed,”’ as they came 
unprepared and unarmed. 
Allan Catchpoole was one of 
those who lost his life. Mr 
Baldwin was told that he was 
shot down as he came out of 
his room, and then “ krissed,”’ 
hacked to pieces, as he lay dead 
or mortally wounded. Some 
of the factors were able to 
take hiding in ‘“‘ prahs ’’—+.e., 
native craft belonging to the 
Cochin Chinese natives of the 
island. If Catchpoole had for- 
gotten that the elementary rule 
in all dealings with Orientals 
—for pay, for reward, or for 
punishment—is to keep faith, 
his error was paid for by his 
life and the lives of his staff. 


It is quite clear that neither 
he nor the other factors can 


have expected trouble. There 
were from twenty to thirty 
Englishmen in and about the 
place. A body of that number, 
with arms in their hands, could 
surely have given a good ac- 
count of the Macassars, or 
could at least have sold their 
lives dear. They were mani- 
festly taken by surprise, and 
slain before they could defend 
themselves. It is not said that 
a Single Macassar man fell. 
There are, naturally enough, 
gaps in the story. What be- 
came of the Macassars? We 
are told of a few who were 
killed by the Cochin Chinese 
natives of the island, not to 
punish them for murdering the 
English, but for quite another 
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reason. The bulk of them seem 
to have escaped. Perhaps they 
seized a prah, and went off in 
her. Perhaps they lay hid in 
the thick wood on the sides of 
the hills. Whatever happened 
to them, they vanish out of 
the story of the English. There 
were suffering and death for 
those who did not perish in 
the fort, but they were inflicted 
by Cochin Chinese, not only 
by the few inhabitants of the 
island, but at the hands of 
officials who came over from 
the main. 

When Mr Baldwin and Mr 
Wingate found themselves alone 
together, ‘‘not knowing who 
was friend and who foe,” they 
had a debate, which may well 
have been of an agitated nature, 
as to what was next to be done. 
In truth they had but small 
choice. Either they must hide 
in the woods, a desperate re- 
source, or they must appeal 
to the islanders. In them there 
was small hope of salvation, 
but they were the bad best. 
So to the Cochin Chinese they 
went, and they found them in 
arms. These poor people, a 
few fishermen at the outside, 
had probably known that an 
‘‘amuck’”’ was to be expected, 
and were on their guard. One 
cannot altogether blame them 
for not standing by the factors. 
What were the Englishmen to 
them but just intruders who 
had planted themselves in Con- 
dore without leave asked, and 
had failed to defend themselves. 
A fiercer Asiatic people would 
have seized the opportunity to 
make an end of the foreigners 
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by it to be its chief factor in 
China. We need not linger 
over his experiences on that 
scene. The conclusion of them 
was that he laid before his 
new employers a plan for plant- 
ing a trading post in Condore. 
This was in 1702, when the old 
and new Companies, after fail- 
ing to strangle one another, 
were combining to form the 
great “‘ Joint Company,” which, 
so the author of ‘ Pandurang 
Hari’ thought, was the true 
Jan Kompani. Whether Joint 
became Jan seems doubtful. 
If it did, how did the Dutch 
Company come to be called 
Jan Kompani even before our 
own—as apparently it did ? 

We cannot suppose that 
Thomas Pitt—a man of no 
gentle emotions—was moved 
by tender memories of the 
good old times when he and 
Catchpoole ‘were rogue to- 
gether ” in the interloping busi- 
ness. So when he judged that 
the Condore settlement was the 
best scheme undertaken “in 
these parts for many years,” 
he no doubt meant neither 
more nor less than what he 
said. He gave his reasons in 
writing to Robert Raworth of 
the India House. Condore cer- 
tainly is, he said, ‘‘ incompar- 
ably well situated for the em- 
porium of trade in these parts, 
and I am sure in a little time 
I could have brought the Manila 
trade in good part thither, for 
here was an Armenian that 
would have agreed with me for 
a thousand bales of goods to be 
delivered there, where he would 
have paid for them in pieces of 
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eight (reales de & ocho or 
Spanish dollars), the properest 
commodity for China.” There 
was no harder-headed man in 
the East than Thomas Pitt. 
His praise of the scheme is 
good evidence that Catchpoole 
was no mere dreamer, but was 
the sane forerunner of those 
officers of the Company who at 
the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, in 1788, gained possession 
of Prince of Wales Island, 
which we call by its native 
name of Pulo Penang, and of 
Sir Stamford Raffles, the 
founder of Singapore, to whom 
the venture brought only a 
violent death, yet he showed 
the road to more fortunate 
men, and times. 

It was in June of 1702 that 
Allan Catchpoole with his staff, 
which was organised on a hand- 
some scale, came to Condore, 
and began their fort at the 
south-west end of the island. 
The place was not, and indeed 
on so frequented a route could 
not be, unknown. Dampier 
had spoken of it. Yet one of 
the chief’s first duties was to 
write out a full account of the 
island for the instruction of 
his superiors. Sir Henry Yule 
has printed it as an appendix 
to the second volume of Hedges’ 
‘Diary.’ The writer is full in 
his details, and frank enough 
in stating the defects of the 
new possession —the inferior 
quality of the anchorages ex- 
cept in the south-west, and the 
lack of timber fit to be used for 
masts and spars, though it 
was well wooded. Whether 
the island might have become 
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to us what Batavia was to the 
Dutch, and Singapore now is, 
we cannot know. The Com- 
pany was disappointed with 
the result of its efforts in China, 
and meant to withdraw alto- 
gether from whatever lay be- 
yond the Straits of Malacca. 
But it might have changed its 
mind—as after all it ultimately 
did as far as the trade to China 
was concerned, if the factory 
at Condore had not been 
drowned in blood by a sudden 
and hideous explosion of Malay 
fury in March 1705. 

A port of this character 
planted in a contested trade 
route, with barbarous neigh- 
bours only forty or fifty miles 
off on the mainland, had need 
of a garrison. If none could 
be provided, there would have 
been downright folly in setting 
up the factory. The necessary 
armed guard of Macassar men 
was forthcoming ; but it was the 
cause of the disaster. If Alex- 
ander Hamilton of the ‘New 
Account of India,’ who was in 
those seas, is to be believed, 
Mr Catchpoole was a true hero 
of tragedy, for his catastrophe 
was in part his own fault. 
Ever since emigration from 
Japan had been forbidden by 
the Shogun, the place of the 
Japanese as mercenary soldiers 
in the Indian Archipelago had 
been taken by the Macassar 
men from the Celebes. Now 
the “‘ Macassars ”’ were the most 
Soldierly of the Malays. They 
were excellent fighting men at 
all times. But there was a 
lack of absolute certainty as 
to which side they would elect 
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to fight on at a given moment. 
No branch of the Malay race 
was quite so much addicted to 
“running amuck,” and when 
the frenzy came on them no 
others were more _ ruthless. 
There is a tremendous picture 
of the doings of some of them 
in the running amuck line in 
the memoirs of the French 
admiral Forbin, who saw them 
at the game in Siam a dozen 
years or so before the outbreak 
in Pulo Condore. Forbin may 
have adorned his tale, or the 
literary gentleman who licked 
his memoirs into shape may 
have painted the lily, but they 
did not go very far from the 
truth. 

Soldiers who could not be 
trusted not to rush frantically 
at you kriss in hand, possessed 
by an infernal hunger for the 
joy of chopping you into pieces, 
would seem not to have been 
worthy their hire. Yet they 
were much employed, and they 
did good service. The Dutch 
made great use of them. In 
fact they were safe enough as 
a body, even though an indi- 
vidual Macassar man did feel 
driven by some power of the 
air to rush into the street and 
cut down the next man or 
woman he met—and half a 
dozen others. The danger arose 
when they all felt a common 
grievance, and one of the kind 
which made it incumbent on a 
Macassar man to run amuck. 
The provocation was not neces- 
sarily a matter of material ill- 
usage, such as has been known 
to work European soldiers up 
to the excess of mutiny. An 
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insult was more effectual, and 
the Macassar men thought them- 
selves insulted when faith was 
not kept with them. Here 
again it was not a question of 
delay in payment of wages— 
that fruitful source of civilised 
mutiny. If the Macassar was 
suddenly told that he must not 
go when he thought he was 
free, or return home at a time 
when he expected to be on his 
way back to the Celebes—then 
there was danger of an ‘‘amock”’ 
or ‘‘ amoco,” individual or col- 
lective. According to Alex- 
ander Hamilton, who met some 
of the few survivors of the 
Condore tragedy, it was a 
breach of faith, or what they 
took to be one, on this very 
point which provoked the out- 
break. He says, and he must 
have been speaking on the 


authority of one of the sur- 
vivors, that Catchpoole had 
hired his Macassars for three 
years, and that at the end of 
the time he would not let them 


go. The dates are not in- 
consistent with the accuracy of 
the story. From 2nd June 
1702 to 2nd March 1705 is 
very nearly three years, and 
the Macassars were probably 
hired before the landing was 
made. 

Whether Hamilton was well- 
informed or not, the facts are 
quite exceptionally well re- 
ported by two survivors, Mr 
Ambrose Baldwin and Mr James 
Cunningham. They do not 
report any complaint or sign 
of discontent among the Malay 
soldiers, but that proves noth- 
ing. If the Macassars had a 
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revenge to take, they would 
be scrupulously reserved till 
the moment to act came. It 
has never been noted to be 
their custom to blow the horn 
before they draw the kriss, 
Mr Baldwin begins by telling 
us how on the evening of 2nd 
March, he, Mr Lloyd, Mr Win- 
gatt, or Wingate, the ‘“ master 
attendant’’ of the landing 
and repairing slip, and the 
doctor, were at their quarters 
outside the factory or fort, 
where the other members of 
the staff lived in the usual 
collegiate way. They had all 
turned in except Mr Lloyd. 
He being awake saw the fire 
which blazed up suddenly from 
the warehouse in the fort, and 
gave the alarm. Then he ran 
off to lend a hand, and his 
native servant went with him. 
Baldwin followed, and overtook 
his colleague before they 
reached the stockade. It does 
not appear that either of them 
suspected that the fire was not 
accidental. When they got up 
they found the door shut. 
Lloyd, who perhaps did not 
speak Malay, told his servant 
to hail the sergeant to let 
themin. Somebody must have 
thrown the gate open, for when 
the three reached it they met 
the Macassars. Lloyd and his 
servant were shot dead at 
once. Baldwin ran for it, and 
though fired at was not hit, and 
succeeded in joining Wingate 
at their quarters outside. 
What had happened inside 
the fort Mr Baldwin was told 
later by another survivor. The 
Macassars had set fire to the 
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warehouse. None of the factors 
had the least suspicion of 
treachery. They came running 
to put the flames out, and were 
mostly “‘ krissed,’”’ as they came 
unprepared and unarmed. 
Allan Catchpoole was one of 
those who lost his life. Mr 
Baldwin was told that he was 
shot down as he came out of 
his room, and then “ krissed,”’ 
hacked to pieces, as he lay dead 
or mortally wounded. Some 
of the factors were able to 
take hiding in “‘ prahs ’—+.e., 
native craft belonging to the 
Cochin Chinese natives of the 
island. If Catchpoole had for- 
gotten that the elementary rule 
in all dealings with Orientals 
—for pay, for reward, or for 
punishment—is to keep faith, 
his error was paid for by his 
life and the lives of his staff. 
It is quite clear that neither 
he nor the other factors can 
have expected trouble. There 
were from twenty to thirty 
Englishmen in and about the 
place. A body of that number, 
with arms in their hands, could 
surely have given a good ac- 
count of the Macassars, or 
could at least have sold their 
lives dear. They were mani- 
festly taken by surprise, and 
slain before they could defend 
themselves. It is not said that 
4 8ingle Macassar man fell. 
There are, naturally enough, 
gaps in the story. What be- 
came of the Macassars? We 
are told of a few who were 
killed by the Cochin Chinese 
natives of the island, not to 
punish them for murdering the 
English, but for quite another 
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reason. The bulk of them seem 
to have escaped. Perhaps they 
seized a prah, and went off in 
her. Perhaps they lay hid in 
the thick wood on the sides of 
the hills. Whatever happened 
to them, they vanish out of 
the story of the English. There 
were suffering and death for 
those who did not perish in 
the fort, but they were inflicted 
by Cochin Chinese, not only 
by the few inhabitants of the 
island, but at the hands of 
officials who came over from 
the main. 

When Mr Baldwin and Mr 
Wingate found themselves alone 
together, ‘‘not knowing who 
was friend and who foe,” they 
had a debate, which may well 
have been of an agitated nature, 
as to what was next to be done. 
In truth they had but small 
choice. Either they must hide 
in the woods, a desperate re- 
source, or they must appeal 
to the islanders. In them there 
was small hope of salvation, 
but they were the bad best. 
So to the Cochin Chinese they 
went, and they found them in 
arms. These poor people, a 
few fishermen at the outside, 
had probably known that an 
‘‘amuck’”’ was to be expected, 
and were on their guard. One 
cannot altogether blame them 
for not standing by the factors. 
What were the Englishmen to 
them but just intruders who 
had planted themselves in Con- 
dore without leave asked, and 
had failed to defend themselves. 
A fiercer Asiatic people would 
have seized the opportunity to 
make an end of the foreigners 
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at a blow and lay hands on the 
booty. The Condoreans acted 
with all the sly ferocity proper 
to the feeble races of the 
** yellow hell.’”” When the two 
Englishmen appealed to them, 
and asked to see the Quonsay, 
the head man, they were told 
that he was not at leisure to 
speak to them. A deputy gave 
them quarters for the night, 
but they knew they were 
prisoners, and could only wait 
to learn what was to be done 
with them. 

Next morning they were told 
that some Englishmen were 
alive hiding in the native prahs. 
Wingate, one gathers, was kept 
as a hostage, but Baldwin was 
allowed to go to the boats. 
There he found Mr James 
Cunningham, Mr George Towns- 
end, Mr John Mayfield, and Mr 
Henry Oram, the last two being 
desperately wounded. The 
islanders, who knew that the 
unfortunate men were at their 
mercy, did not interfere with 
them for the moment. They 
were allowed to go to the fort, 
and on the way were joined by 
four more of the staff and some 
of their slaves, who had sought 
another hiding-place. In the 
fort they found and buried 
the corpses of sixteen of their 
colleagues who had been but- 
chered in the “‘amuck.” They 
also found and recovered 32,000 
taels of treasure. The Macas- 
sars would seem to have acted 
chiefly under the impulse of 
murderous fury alone, or had 
not discovered the treasure, 
and now the half-score sur- 
vivors wounded and unwounded 
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drew together in the Cochin 


Chinese village. Nothing is 
said of arms possessed by any 
of them, and they certainly 
acted as if they knew themselves 
to be helpless. The Quonsay 
took possession of the money 
brought from the fort, saying 
he would keep it for them. 
They had other money, or were 
allowed to make use of part 
of the 32,000 taels, for 200 
Spanish dollars could be handed 
to Baldwin and Wingate, who 
were commissioned to go to 
Batavia to beg help of the 
Dutch. As they, of course, 
had a boat or boats of their 
own for local use, the two 
messengers met no difficulty in 
getting off. The islanders put 
no obstacle in their way. If 
the two did not go direct to 
Batavia, the reason was that 
they accidentally met a vessel 
left behind, Mr Baldwin says, 
by Dampier. In her they 
turned back to Condore in the 
hope of meeting a ship—the 
Cesar—belonging to the Com- 
pany, which was expected. 
Happy would it have been for 
the factors left in Condore if 
the two could have carried out 
their plan. But they fell in 
with a violent gale, which drove 
them on to the coast of China, 
where they came in August. 
It was not until December, 
and then with the help of a 
Portuguese vessel, that they 
reached Batavia, and were able 
to make their way to the Com- 
pany’s factory at Banjar. Here 
they heard from Mr Cunning- 
ham of what had happened 
after they sailed. 
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At first the Cochin Chinese 
had left the derelict factors 
alone. They were too busy 
hunting for stray Macassars 
and killing them. An “ amuck ”’ 
is commonly followed by a 
reaction. The Macassars were 
tame enough with the Cochin 
Chinese, who slew a few of 
them and took away their 
booty. Mr Cunningham and 
his fellows in misfortune 
thought that all this activity 
indicated a friendly disposition 
towards the English—an esti- 
mate of probabilities which 
does no credit to their sagacity. 
They had soon to learn that 
the islanders were only clearing 
the ground for an _ ulterior 
operation which they had mani- 
festly planned. A few days 
after the ‘‘ amuck ”’ their scheme 
was carried out. Half of the 
English were allowed to go to 
the fort to bring out what they 
wanted to take away. When 
the whole body was divided, 
the Cochin Chinese attacked 
them in detachments. First 
they killed those of them who 
were in the fort; then they 
murdered those who had re- 
mained in the village, which 
Mr Cunningham calls the middle 
town. Here the massacre was 
less complete than in the fort. 
Cunningham, though he was 
wounded in two places by 
Spears, was not killed, nor 
were some of the slaves and 
Topasses—that is, Goanese— 
employed by the Company. 
The islanders seem to have 
thought they had done enough, 
and that the booty was safe. 
Or perhaps they thought it 
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wise to leave something for 
another pillager who was to be 
expected to come soon. 

The news of the massacre 
had been carried to the main- 
land. Indeed, it had spread 
very rapidly, for the disaster 
was known at Banjar before 
Baldwin and Wingate reached 
that factory. So many fishing- 
boats and small coasters were 
always moving about in the 
Archipelago that the truth 
would soon be known, at any 
rate in a general way. Neither 
the Dutch nor the Company’s 
staff at Banjar intervened, but 
there was an authority nearer 
at hand who might be trusted 
to do something, or rather one 
thing, very familiar to Asiatic 
rulers. The Rajah on the 
mainland, or perhaps it was 
the local mandarins, saw their 
way quite clearly. They must 
vindicate authority and inci- 
dentally lay hands on as much 
of the booty as had not van- 
ished. Very soon a high official 
appeared with four galleys, a 
swarm of boats, and three 
hundred soldiers. Poor Cun- 
ningham, suffering from his 
wounds and the usage he re- 
ceived from this exalted person, 
does not go much into detail 
in his letter to Baldwin. But 
the essential facts are obvious. 

In the first place, the Cochin 
Chinese officer hunted for stray 
Macassars with a certain mea- 
sure of success. Then he 
squeezed all the booty he could 
hear of from the islanders. He 
and his soldiers rammaged dili- 
gently for what could be dis- 
covered. The next measure 
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was to put Cunningham, the 
slaves, and the Topasses into a 
galley, and carry them to the 
mainland. When they had 
been transferred, the next mea- 
sure was to put them in the 
Cangue, and try what could 
be extorted from them by 
bullying and torture. Cun- 
ningham suffered infinite misery, 
and could think himself happy 
in escaping with his life. The 
high official, so much is certain, 
made a clean sweep of all he 
could get at. It is true that 
the Company did not lose all, 
for a reason one would like to 
hear at greater length. The 
factor reports that part of the 
money was recovered from the 
official by the Chinese, and was 
by them returned to him. 
These Chinese, one supposes, 
were merchants who had some 
hold on the official. They were 
also reasoning beings, who could 
see farther beyond the ends 
of their noses than Macassars 
in a fit of rabid fury, or Cochin 
Chinese who could see nothing 
except the plunder just in 
front of them. Therefore they 
could understand that it was 
in their interest to be on good 
terms with the Company ; and 
after all the Chinaman has in 
his way a sense of the differ- 
ence between right and wrong. 

The story of the “amuck”’ 
at Pulo Condore may end here. 
It has at least the merit that 
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it throws a piercing beam of 
light on the conditions in which 
we and other Europeans were 
condemned to trade in the 
East for long generations. Not 
the least significant part of it 
is that as good as no notice was 
taken of what had happened. 
Hamilton, who makes a very 
brief reference to the massacre, 
would in all likelihood have 
said nothing if he had not had 
occasion to note that he met 
one of those who escaped. The 
only detail he mentions is 
Catchpoole’s refusal to allow 
the Macassars to go at the end 
of their three years’ engage- 
ment. This sort of thing was 
in the day’s work. In the East 
there was nowhere absolute 
security, and beyond the Straits 
of Malacca there was none— 
except where the Dutch were 
masters. They kept them- 
selves to themselves, and did 
not undertake to protect others. 
Those who find fault with the 
Europeans, and particularly 
with the English, for over- 
bearing the native states, and 
imposing some respect for 
strangers on them by force, 
ought to remember that their 
choice was between compelling 
them to keep the peace by arms, 
or suffering such things as befell 
the factory at Pulo Condore 
at the hands of the Macassars, 
the islanders, and the Cochin 
China mandarins. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES AT OXFORD—THE STATE AND RESEARCH 
—‘*a OOMMISSION TO ENQUIRE’’—THE HOPES OF LABOUR DIS- 
APPOINTED—A SUBMISSION TO GERMANY—THE REGENT HOUSE— 
VEXATIOUS STATUTES—LITERARY CRITICISM AND PSYCHO-ANALYSIS. 


THE Prince of Wales, in the 
address which he delivered be- 
fore the British Association, 
had no difficulty in demonstrat- 
ing the vast services which 
science has in the last century 
done to the country and to the 
Empire. Though he be not a 
trained man of science, he is 
as widely travelled as any one 
among his contemporaries. He 
has proved himself an informal 
ambassador in every part of 
the world, bringing with him a 
message of friendship, and not- 
ing with a true observer’s eye the 
concrete results of the applied 
sciences. He has seen what 
has been accomplished by those 
wise enough to profit by the 
researches of others “in things 
military and naval, in factories, 
workshops, mines, railroads,”’ as 
he said himself, “‘in contact with 
the everyday problems of edu- 
cation, health, land settlement, 
agriculture, transport, or hous- 
ing.” To whatever industry 
you look you cannot but see 
the use and value of scientific 
research in our daily life. To 
the man of science working in 
his laboratory the chief interest 
is, and must always be, the 
problem which he is attempting 
to solve. Science for the sake 
of science is a sound principle, 
which should not be disturbed 
or modified by the quest of 


gain. But when discoveries 
are once made they belong 
to the world of knowledge 
or of commerce, and are 
turned by the ingenious to 
the best purposes. When in 
1832, as the Prince of Wales 
said, David Brewster and John 
Brown, Jobn Dalton and 
Michael Faraday were given 
honorary degrees at Oxford, 
“a strong body of opinion 
resented the recognition of 
science by the University,” 
and Keble described the four 
great men who were thus 
honoured as ‘a hodge-podge 
of philosophers.” Keble, as 
became an Oxford professor, 
was fighting for the then losing, 
now the almost lost, cause of 
the humanities, and thought, 
no doubt, that it was not at 
Oxford that ‘“‘ natural philoso- 
phers,” as they were then 
called, should be- honoured. 
But as we look back, we are 
astonished only at the practical 
services which such a man as 
Faraday did to the country. 
“‘Faraday’s labours,” as the 
Prince said, “‘ provide one of 
the most wonderful examples 
of scientific research leading 
to enormous industrial develop- 
ment. Upon his discovery of 
benzene and its structure the 
great chemical industries of 
to-day are largely based, in- 
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cluding, in particular, the dye- 
ing industries. Still wider ap- 
plications have followed upon 
his discovery of the laws of 
electrolysis and of the mechan- 
ical generation of electricity. 
It has been said, and with 
reason, that the two million 
workers in this country alone, 
who are dependent upon elec- 
trical industries alone, are living 
on the brain of Faraday.” 

It is well to remember such 
achievements as those of Fara- 
day in these days, when we are 
told the manual worker is the 
only begetter of the country’s 
wealth. And there is the same 
story to tell of agriculture. 
If ever a man deserved the 
praise which Swift lavishes upon 
the man who made two blades 
of grass grow where there was 
but one it is Sir Rowland Biffen, 
“who,” says the Prince of 
Wales, “‘has provided several 
new wheats, of which two are 
generally grown throughout the 
country ; the extra yield and 
value of these wheats must 
already have more than re- 
paid the whole expenditure 
on agricultural research since 
the institute’’—the plant- 
breeding institute at Cambridge 
—‘“‘was founded.” These are 
but a few of the great services 
which natural science has done 
to the State. It is not too much 
to say that, without it and its 
applications, the people could 
find neither work nor food. 
The State may be grateful for 
the beneficent results of scien- 
tific research. It cannot hope 
to reward them, and it will be 
wise if it do not. attempt 
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directly to encourage them. 
The aid of the State is but a 
blight upon the intelligence. 
The State is inhuman and 
soulless, and no sooner does it 
attempt to be a patron of 
learning and research than it 
hinders what it pretends to ad- 
vance. Learning and research 
flourish best in an atmosphere 
of learning and research. With- 
out the brain of the scholar, 
unhampered in its exercise by 
governments, nothing can be 
accomplished, and the scholar 
cannot do his best work at 
the beck and call of the State. 
Not even a princely installa- 
tion rivals a makeshift work- 
shop, unless the skill and know- 
ledge of the researcher are 
equal to their task. When 
the German chemist, Ostwald, 
was complimented upon the 
magnificent laboratories which 
the Prussian State had pro- 
vided him with, “ Yes,” he 
replied, ‘and Ramsay in a 
cellar can achieve more than I.” 

Nor does the State ever 
exercise a wise influence upon 
learning. If a Government, 
acting for the State, attempt 
to play the patron, it cannot 
do it with singlemindedness. 
Not only does it exact its 
pound of flesh, but instinctively 
it translates what it regards 
as munificence into the terms 
of votes. “Will it be popular?” 
it asks, and fashions its policy 
accordingly, without any 
thought of the cause which 
it pretends to serve. In truth, 
wherever a Government has in- 
terfered with education, educa- 
tion has become a puppet of the 
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politicians. In the last few years 
a General Election in France 
has transformed the curriculum 
of the lycées. For a reason 
which is easily intelligible, the 
study of Latin and Greek— 
especially of Greek, whose un- 
familiar alphabet has seemed 
to the democracy a mere jumble 
of cabalistic signs—is detested 
by the ardent Radical. After 
a fierce and prolonged debate, 
the classics, in M. Poincaré’s last 
Government, had won an un- 
expected and welcome victory. 
M. Poincaré was succeeded by 
M. Herriot, and reprisals were 
at once found necessary. The 
extremists, who had given M. 
Herriot their support, de- 
manded the instant suppression 
of Latin and Greek, and their 
demand was satisfied. And 
what becomes of learning in the 
midst of these political in- 
trigues ? It is sacrificed with- 
out a murmur by those who 
are wholly indifferent to every- 
thing save office. 

And we in England have 
imprudently placed the older 
Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge beneath the heel of the 
Government. In a rash mo- 
ment these Universities ac- 
cepted help from the public 
funds, and their doom was 
sealed. When the Government 
first gave a grant to Cam- 
bridge we were assured, even 
by the greedy ones who clam- 
oured for it, that the money 
was for medicine alone, that 
the request would never be 
repeated, and that the Govern- 
ment was far too high-minded 
to expect a quid pro quo. A 
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vain hope! The principle that 
he who pays the piper calls 
the tune was and will ever be 
held sacred. The Government 
insisted that there should be 
appointed a Commission to 
inquire into the state of the 
Universities. The inquiry was 
wholly unnecessary, and its 
result was, no doubt, a dis- 
appointment for those who de- 
manded it. They looked for- 
ward to exposing a fine state 
of affairs. They were sanguine 
enough to believe that a super- 
ficial examination of Oxford 
and Cambridge would show 
them to be the happy home of 
privilege and corruption. They 
were convinced that the pic- 
tures painted by foolish nove- 
lists were perfectly accurate, 
and that while the under- 
graduates were given over to 
idle dissipation, the dons were 
sunk in sloth and ignorance. 
(The incompetence of those 
responsible for the manage- 
ment of the colleges has always 
been accepted as an obvious 
truth, and the Government 
does not allow the ancient 
foundations of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge to buy or to sell or to 
build without the permission 
of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Why the Department 
of Agriculture was chosen for 
this delicate business of inter- 
ference we do not know. Why 
not the Divorce Court or Scot- 
land Yard?) The enemies of 
polite learning were enchanted. 
Those to whom a cruel fate 
had denied a sojourn at the 
University rubbed their hands 
with delight at the mere thought 
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of the exposure that would 
be made. And there was no 
exposure, no scandal. The 
Universities were proved to be 
well-managed seats of learning, 
at which neither time nor 
money was wasted, and which 
asked nothing else than to be 
left alone. 

But the inquiry had been 
held, and something had to 
be done. So presently the 
recommendations of the Com- 
mission were embodied in 
statutes, and the new statutes 
have just now come into force. 
All the harm that they will do 
will be discovered only when 
they are subjected to the strain 
of experience. That there was 
no need for them goes without 
saying. The Universities were 
doing their work efficiently, in 
spite of past interferences, and 
they should have been allowed 
to grow in accordance with 
their wise tradition. But poli- 
ticians are unable to leave 
things alone. Who knows how 
many votes may be cheaply 
collected by interfering with 
somebody else’s right or privi- 
lege ? Meanwhile the past his- 
tory of the Universities is for- 
gotten, and if the Commission 
has its way and sees ita 
statutes carried out, the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, of which 
for the moment we prefer to 
speak, will be converted from 
an honourable and honoured 
seat of learning into an “ insti- 
tution ” which is half office, 
half workhouse. 

The new statutes bear upon 
their faces the marks of an un- 
imaginative bureaucracy. Those 
who are permitted to lecture 
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for the faculty to which they 
belong will no longer be free 
to study and to teach in their 
own way and at their own 
hours. Their duties will be 
exactly prescribed for them. 
They may not do more than a 
certain amount of work in their 
colleges—for one purpose of 
the new statutes is to destroy 
the college system,—and they 
must not take private pupils. 
All the time which the faculty, 
of which they are slaves, does 
not require is to be spent (we 
suppose) in meditation. At 
any rate, the poor lecturers are 
enslaved, and when the new 
organisation is complete, no 
doubt a system of spying will 
prevent them employing their 
leisure as they like. And when, 
after a life spent in rigid 
obedience to their faculty, they 
attain the age of sixty-five, 
they must retire on a pension, 
like other Government ser- 
vants, and bring their useful- 
ness to a sudden close. This 
plan may suit the members 
of the Civil Service. It will 
not suit those whose vocation 
it has been to teach. We can 
all remember professors and 
lecturers whose best work has 
been done after sixty-five ; and 
to set a fixed period to the 
services of those who might 
still instruct and inspire others 
is to misunderstand the func- 
tion and purpose of a Univer- 
sity. But so it has been 
decreed, and henceforth the 
teaching staff of the University 
will be at the beck and call of 
boards and faculties, and will 
not be allowed to dispose as 
it will of its own leisure. 
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In one aspect, then, the 
Universities will be mere 
branches of the Civil Service. 
In another, they will be organ- 
ised as workhouses. In old 
days clever boys were elected 
to scholarships on account of 
their learning or their promise. 
They enjoyed the distinction 
which hard work and a quick 
brain gave them. Henceforth 
they will be chosen on another 
plan. They are to be re- 
warded not exclusively for their 
knowledge but for “‘ the strait- 
ened circumstances ’—always a 
favourite phrase of our govern- 
ments—of their parents. This, 
then, will be the real subject 
for examination—not the 
scholar’s proficiency but his 
father’s balance -sheet. The 
reward will be given for poverty 
and not for learning. This, we 
suppose, like much else in the 
new statutes, is a concession 
to the Labour Party. And, 
like many other pretended safe- 
guards, it is wholly unneces- 
sary. In the first place, it has 
been the common practice of 
parents, who would in any 
case send their sons to the 
University, to let their sons 
take the position of super- 
nhumerary scholars, and not to 
accept the income that is 
given to the scholars. More 
than this, the colleges have 
long supplemented from their 
own funds the scholarships 
granted already to poor 
Scholars. Indeed, it may be 
Said that there has always 
been a highway open to talents, 
and that the University of 
Porson has never put obstacles in 
the way of impoverished learn- 
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ing. But henceforth the pleas- 
ant relationship which has ex- 
isted between the generous col- 
lege and the deserving under- 
graduate will be abolished, and 
the college, in its own despite, 
will be compelled by the Gov- 
ernment, which knows nothing 
of the management of colleges, 
to subject the father, who has 
rashly permitted his son to 
compete for a scholarship, to 
an impertinent and superfluous 
inquiry. 

For many years there has 
been a movement of the in- 
tellectuals to supersede the 
system of college tutors and 
lecturers, who took an interest 
in the pupils living within 
their walls, by what is known 
as the faculty system. Now 
the term Faculty, according to 
statute, “‘denotes a body of 
teachers associated in accord- 
ance with the Statutes for the 
purpose of furthering the study 
of a subject or subjects.” In 
other words, the faculty is 
but another method of attack- 
ing the college system. The 
same tuition is to be ladled 
out to the undergraduates of 
all the colleges. There is to 
be no personal supervision, no 
characteristic touch in this col- 
lege or that. The undergradu- 
ates must drink all at the same 
spring, and will find no source 
but one for the quenching of 
their thirst for knowledge. Like 
all departments of democratic 
governinent, the Universities are 
to be standardised. There will 
be uniform tuition, and we 
shall be saved from the smallest 
risk of intelligent variety. Lest 
any one should express himself 
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for his own sake, there will be 
General Boards and Faculty 
Boards to check his ardour. 
There will, in fact, be so vast 
a network of inspection that 
the poor lecturers, who once 
were free to learn and to teach 
as they would, will find it 
impossible to escape from the 
mesh. And by a strange irony, 
the hide-bound system of the 
faculty, which permits of no 
personal supervision, will make 
the private coach, whose acti- 
vity the University Commis- 
sion of five-and-forty years ago 
did its best to check, once more 
indispensable. Thus the rage 
for superfluous reform befogs 
the judgment, and one Com- 
mission undoes that which its 
predecessor did its best to 
achieve. 

When in 1914 the Great 


War broke out, there were 
many harsh critics of the Ger- 


man Universities. It is a pro- 
fessors’ war, we were told with 
truth. The German professors, 
being servants of the State, 
and appointed to teach their 
particular subject to all the 
members of the University, had 
no difficulty in cramming all 
their pupils into the same 
mould. The result was that 
what one thought all thought. 
Thus, it was said, when the 
moment came all Germany was 
ready to take up the burden 
of war, and to attempt to thrust 
upon all Europe what they 
alrogantly described as Kultur. 
We denounced this system 
twelve years ago, and now 
we are adopting it ourselves. 
As we have done often before, 


we consent to be taught by the 
enemy. The whole Faculty 
System savours of Germany, 
and at last the German element, 
which has been striving to 
have its own way, should be 
content. The English Univer- 
sities, which once were proud 
of their character and their 
purpose, are now Teutonised. 
As early as 1850 a Commission 
inquired ‘into the State, 
Studies, and Revenues of the 
University and Colleges of Ox- 
ford and of Cambridge ”’; and, 
as Dean Mansel set forth in 
his well-remembered ‘ Phron- 
tisterion,’ there was a hope 
entertaihed of robbing the col- 
leges, to substitute for many 
zealous tutors the professors of 
Germany. They were called 
professors then; presently we 
shall know them as Faculty 
lecturers. The argument is 
that which never changes: 
“I have it now,” says the 
model Manchester man in 
Dean Mansel’s parody of 
Aristophanes— 


**T have it now! the Universities. 
Long as those monkish rookeries 
. exist, 

They'll be a drag upon us go-ahead 
men ; 

At least with Church Establishment. 
Abroad 

They manage these things difier- 
ently ; the Burschen 

Fight at the barricades; and Herr 
Professor 

Will sketch you twenty Paper-Con- 
stitutions, 

Shall only cost the foolscap. No 
subscribing 

To Articles, no test of Church Com- 
munion ; 

But good Free Trade, religious and 
political, 

Progress and Agitation.” 
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To bring about this desirable 
state of affairs, the chief Com- 
missioner calculates how many 
College Fellowships would keep 
the new professors of the Board 
of Science, and does not scruple 
any more than his successor 
has scrupled to-day to handle 
the funds and constitution of 
the colleges as he chooses. So 
he makes a schedule— 


‘Picked out four Colleges, Magdalen 

and Corpus, 

Merton and All Souls’; then he 
calculated : 

‘Six Fellowships of Corpus, six of 
Merton, 

Twice six of Magdalen, four times 
six of All Souls’, 

Will make provision for fourteen 
Professors.’” 


We haven’t yet travelled so 
far as they hoped to travel in 
1850. But our Commissioners 
have done what they liked to 
the colleges and their funds 
and their fellowships. If we 
have not yet welcomed within 
our walls the professors who 
Sang in chorus in 1850— 


‘* Professors we, 
From over the sea, 
From the land where Professors in 
plenty be ; 
And we thrive and flourish, as well we 
- ma 5] 
In the land which produced one Kant 
with a K, 
And many Cants with a C. 


With a bug, bug, bug, and a hom, 
hum, hum, 
Hither the true Philosophers come,” 


we have nevertheless accepted 
their system, and prepared the 
way, after the next Commission 
of reform, for their free admis- 
sion into Oxford and Cambridge. 
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But the new statutes have 
inflicted upon the older Uni- 
versities a worse and an irrepar- 
able injury. They have done 
their utmost, as we have said, 
to destroy the College System. 
This system exists nowhere 
else than in England. It has 
grown up and survived through 
centuries of a guarded tradition. 
It has been an effective barrier 
against the uniformity and the 
standardisation beloved by re- 
formers. So far, each college 
has preserved its own char- 
acter, its own ambition. - The 
attachment which the under- 
graduates have shown to their 
college has been deeper and 
more easily visible than the 
respect which they have cher- 
ished for their University. The 
history of each college, its 
pious founder, the record of the 
great men who have sojourned 
within its walls, the portraits 
of those who have conferred 
distinction upon it or have 
been its benefactors—all these 
things have been a source of 
pride to the undergraduates, 
and have, consciously or un- 
consciously, exercised a pro- 
found and salutary influence. 
But a separate autonomous 
college is one thing. A college, 
supervised and inspected at 
every point, a college which 
lies constantly under the sus- 
picion of incompetence or 
knavery, whose kitchen ac- 
counts even must be audited 
and communicated to the 
Financial Board, and which 
(a crowning impertinence) 
“shall bear the cost of the 
inspection of a report on its 
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own kitchen accounts ’—such 
a college as this, if it be not 
destroyed by excessive inter- 
ference, will retain with diffi- 
culty the respect and affection 
which are its due. A still 
greater hindrance set in the 
path of the colleges is its in- 
ability to elect such scholars 
to fellowship as it may choose 
from its Own members, as 
once was the practice. It must 
have its right number of profes- 
sorial fellows, research fellows, 
pension fellows, and what not. 
In brief, the college is no longer 
master in its own house; it 
may no longer dispose of the 
revenues, which are its own, 
according to its skill and know- 
ledge. It is hemmed about 
on all sides by boards and in- 
Spectors, and as it is relieved 
of the responsibilities which 
should belong to it, it will not 
be surprising if the singular 
competency and the high sense 
of duty which have hitherto 
marked the management of 
the colleges will be impaired. 
In other words, what was once 
a home, with its own traditions 
and its own individuality, will 
become an office, and nobody 
will be the happier for the 
disastrous change except a few 
busybodies, who take pleasure 
in soothing their jealousy by 
tinkering with (and ultimately 
destroying) what does not be- 
long to them. And do not let 
us pretend that the last step 
on the road of reform has been 
taken. Other Commissions will 
be appointed, and the hunger 
of the democracy will not be 
assuaged until the colleges have 


as “reaction,” 
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been transformed into infant 
schools, where the children of 
the ‘proletariat ’’ may feed 
their poor little souls, ever 
thinner and thinner, on the 
doctrines of Karl Marx. 
Whenever you see the demo- 
cracy at work, you will always 
find that its first precaution is 
to jerrymander the constitu- 
ency. It is useless to degrade 
the noble institutions of the 
country if you do not put the 
vote in the proper hands. If 
the right to vote be left where 
it was, the most wholesome 
method of true reform, known 
will still be 
possible. So, in accord with 
the new statutes, the ancient 
powers of the Senate are griev- 
ously impaired, and what hence- 
forth is to be known as the 
Regent House will be practic- 
ally supreme. Now the Regent 
House, which will consist of 
heads of houses, members of 
Faculties and Boards, fellows 
of colleges, and some others, 
will, it is believed, be meekly 
obedient to the reformers, and 
therefore it is entrusted with 
large and exclusive powers. AS 
far as the statutes can be 
understood, the initiative in 
all matters affecting the Uni- 
versity is with the Regent 
House. “ Any power,” we are 
told, “‘of making, altering, or 
repealing statutes, which is 
assigned to the University by 
the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge Act, 1923, or any 
other Act of Parliament, shall 
be exercised by the Regent 
House of Grace, subject to the 
provisions hereinafter con- 
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tained.”” And again: “ The 
powers of enacting Ordinances 
and issuing Orders (otherwise 
than for the functions assigned 
to the Senate by statutes) shall 
be exercised by the Regent 
House, subject to the provision 
hereinafter contained.” And 
as the functions of the Senate 
appear to be limited to con- 
firming or rejecting the decision 
of the Regent House, when 
that House of tyrants appeals 
against itself, these functions 
are hardly worth discussing. 
Why the limitation, absurd as 
it is, was inserted in these 
precious statutes we do not 
know. We do know that 
the Senate as an influential 
body has ceased to exist, and 
the drafters of the statutes 
might have saved themselves 
the trouble of composing para- 
graphs 11 and 12 of Chapter III. 

Now the Senate represented 
in the past the whole Univer- 
sity, and included not only 
those who after taking their 
degrees had remained to teach 
and to administer, under the 
severest inspection, the affairs 
of the colleges, but also those 
who had gone out into the 
world, and done their work 
as clergymen, lawyers, doctors, 
business men, schoolmasters, 
and men of letters. They were 
asked, at crises in the fortune 
of the Universities, to express 
their opinion by their votes. 
That their vote was valuable 
we have no doubt. They looked 
at the affairs of the Universities 
from many points of view. 
They had improved their judg- 
ment by the experience of their 
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several professions. Henceforth 
they are stripped of their power. 
It is almost unnecessary to 
point out the gross injustice 
that is done to the members of 
the Senate by thus depriving 
them of a privilege which they 
have earned by their degrees 
and retained by the payment 
of fees. A body of statutes, 
which has assumed wide powers 
over the colleges, which were 
and which should still be inde- 
pendent bodies, cannot be ex- 
pected to keep faith with the 
members of the Senate. How- 
ever, the Regent House hence- 
forth is omnipotent, and if 
the hopes of those who devised 
it are not disappointed, it will 
very speedily drag the Univer- 
sities along the primrose path 
of reform, until they reach 
the everlasting bonfire. And 
in taking leave of these solemn 
and not easily intelligible 
statutes, we cannot but ask 
ourselves three questions: (1) 
Is anybody ever again likely 
to bequeath money to colleges 
which are assumed to be in- 
capable of looking after them- 
selves ? (2) Who is to do the 
teaching when all the resident 
fellows are busy inspecting one 
another’s kitchens and keeping 
a Spy’s eye upon their neigh- 
bours’ finances? (3) What is 
to become of the poll-man, 
who is never once mentioned 
in the statutes, and who, we 
suppose, must either teach him- 
self or rely upon the paid ser- 
vices of a private coach? A 
pretty prospect ! 


The critics are uneasy. They 
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think that they have exhausted 
their method. They wish, in 
the words of Mr Herbert Read, 
“to raise literary criticism 
above the vague level of emo- 
tional appreciation through the 
incorporation of scientific ele- 
ments.” Though they may 
wish to do this, they are not 
likely to succeed, since “‘ scien- 
tific elements,” which have not 
been taken into account by 
the artist himself, are wholly 
inapposite. It was once laid 
down, a8 a warning to anno- 
tators, that no note should be 
written which would have been 
unintelligible to the annotator’s 
subject or victim. And the 
critic who drags psycho-analysis 
into an argument about Shake- 
speare openly defies this salut- 
ary warning. 

Nor has the work which we 
have hitherto known as “ criti- 
cism ” always been kept at the 
level of emotional appreciation. 
Though emotional appreciation 
is of greater importance than 
psycho-analysis, as it is called, 
to literary criticism, it is not 
the beginning and the end of 
the critic’s craft. When Jules 
Lemaitre defined criticism as 
the art of enjoying master- 
pieces, his definition covered 
only a corner of the ground. 
A critic must condemn as well 
as enjoy. He is not merely 
an advocate; he must be a 
judge also. And to condemn 
he must find sound reason for 
the verdict which he accords 
of guilty. He cannot explain 
his reason unless he is able to 
find all the precedents possible 
for his judgment. Thus he 
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must have a wide knowledge 
of literature, and be able to 
test the present by the touch- 
stone of the past. Particularly 
he must know something of the 
world in which the artist lived, 
and of those among whom he 
lived and moved. In other 
words, he must have taste, 
judgment, and learning. And 
that is not all. He must have 
an ear finely attuned to the 
sound of words and the cadence 
of phrases. He must be quick 
to catch the allusion in the 
use of a word to earlier uses ; 
he must not pass over an un- 
familiar idiom, or the echo of 
another language. The painter 
Degas at one time of his career 
—so Paul Valéry has told the 
story—made a gallant attempt 
to write verses. He missed 
the success which he thought 
should be his, and he asked 
Mallarmé for an explanation. 
“I cannot understand,” said 
he, “‘ why I fail in the art of 
writing poetry. I have plenty 
of ideas.”’ ‘“ Ideas!’ said Mal- 
larmé; “you don’t write 
poetry with ideas; you write 
poetry with words.” And this 
comment of the poet should 
point one way of security to 
the critic. An appreciation 
of words is nearer to the proper 
performance of his duty than 
the vague experiment called 
psycho-analysis. 

The introduction of psycho- 
analysis and its jargon into 
literary criticism is irrelevant. 
The literary critics are so eager 
to say something new that they 
do not care enough about its 
relevance. They catch at a 
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new fad of the philosophers 
without _ reflecting deeply 
enough upon its truth or its 
permanence. There was a time 
when Lombroso taught the 
world how to detect the man 
of genius, who (he declared) 
was closely allied to the imbe- 
cile, not by his works but by 
the habits of his life. If a 
natural restlessness took him 
too frequently from one town 
to another, his genius (or his 
lunacy) was assured. And pres- 
ently Nordau gave the critics 
another easy clue in the theory 
of degeneracy. If a poet had 
a@ love of words, a fancy for 
alliteration and assonance; if 
he was lave-eared; if he had 
the eyes of a fawn, then you 
might be sure that he was a 
poet, and fear the worst. To- 
day Lombroso and Nordau are 
dead and forgotten. Their 
short-cuts to the discovery of 
genius will never be followed 
again. And how do we know 
that the methods of Freud and 
Jung will last any longer than 
those which they are super- 
seding ? The critic who at- 
tempts to substitute for his 
taste, his knowledge, his emo- 
tion, a psychological jargon may 
find himself unintelligible in a 
very few years. 

The ideas upon which 
Freud’s psycho - analysis de- 
pends—the (Edipus complex, 
the influence of libido and 
sexual perversion—are pure as- 
Sumptions. We believe that 
in a very short time incest 
(or the desire of it) will not be 
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considered the sole mainspring 
of action or inaction. Yet those 
there are who would interpret 
even the works of Shakespeare 
in accordance with the jargon 
of Freud. Poor Shakespeare ! 
He had no chance. He lived, 
worked, and died without ever 
hearing of Freud or of the 
(Edipus complex. The modern 
critics, however, have deter- 
mined that he shall not suffer 
for his deprivation. And, find- 
ing ‘Hamlet’ unintelligible to 
them, they proceed to discover 
what psycho-analysis will do 
for the solution of the problem. 
Dr Ernest Jones, for instance, 
“sees in Hamlet’s vacillation 
the workings of a typical com- 
plex—the Cdipus complex, as 
it is called by the psycho- 
analyists. That is to say, the 
mental peculiarities of Hamlet, 
expressed throughout the play 
with such vividness and actu- 
ality, can be explained as the 
consequences of ‘ repressed ’ in- 
fantile incestuous wishes, stirred 
into activity by the death of 
the father and the appearance 
of a rival, Claudius.”! Now 
what all this has to do with 
Shakespeare is not explained. 
The C(£idipus complex, if in- 
deed such a thing exists as 
a pretended explanation of 
invention and imagination, was 
not of the slightest interest to 
Shakespeare, who unhappily 
had not studied the works of 
Freud, and it is unlikely to be 
of the slightest interest to 
anybody in another ten years. 
It is already beginning to bear a 





1 See ‘Reason and Romanticism,’ by Herbert Read, p. 96. 
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label of dated ridicule. But if 
Dr Ernest Jones means that 
Shakespeare, in drawing ‘ Ham. 
let,’ was unconsciously repre- 
senting a conflict which went 
on in his own mind, it seems 
hardly worth while to discuss 
the question. As Shakespeare’s 
life is hidden from us, and as 
no two persons agree about the 
character of Hamlet, the critic 
who applies the method of 
Freud to Shakespeare is com- 
paring one unknown by another, 
and is presuming to judge the 
poet by a standard wholly 
unintelligible to him. Surely 
it is wiser and easier to 
believe that Shakespeare drew 
Hamlet as he drew him, be- 
cause he chose thus to draw 
him; and if his conduct do 


not conform with the prejudices 
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of the critic, so much the worse 
for the critic. At any rate, 
Hamlet has always justified 
himself on the stage, and will 
continue to justify himself unto 
the end of time. And as for 
psycho-analysis, which has not 
yet won acceptance, and which 
may presently join the heresies 
of Lombroso and Nordau, we 
hope that the younger critics 
will exclude it from their judg- 
ments. After all, it carries 
you no farther, if in a difficulty 
of understanding you murmur 
““(Edipus complex.” You do 
but exchange one piece of 
jargon for another. And there 
is more for the critic to learn 
in a volume of Sainte-Beuve or 
Professor Saintsbury than in 
the complete collected works of 
Professor Freud and his school. 
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